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PREFACE  to  the  QUARTO  EDI- 
TION  of  this  PLAY,    1609. 

A  never  Writer ^  to  an  ever  Reader.    Nbwes. 

Xjternall  reader,  you  have  heere  a  new  play,  never  stal'd 
with  the  stage,  never  clapper-claw 'd  with  the  palmes  of  the 
vulger,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  palme  comicall ;  for  it  is  a 
birth  of  yovir  braine,  that  never  under-tooke  any  thing  com* 
micall,  vainely  :  and  were  but  the  vaine  names  of  commedies 
changde  for  the  titles  of  commodities,  or  of  playes  for  pleas  ; 
you  should  see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  stile  them  such 
vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  maine  grace  of  their  gravities  : 
especially  this  authors  commedies,  that  are  so  firam-d  to  the 
life,  that  they  serve  for  the  most  common  commentaries  of  all 
the  adions  of  our  lives,  shewing  such  a  dexteritie  and  power 
of  witte,  that  the  most  displeased  with  playes,  are  pleasd  with 
his  commedies.  And  all  such  dull  and  heavy  witted  world* 
lings,  as  were  never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  commedie,  com- 
ining  by  report  of  them  to  his  representations,  have  found  that 
witte  there,  that  they  never  found  in  them-selves,  and  have 
parted  better-witticd  then  they  came  :  feeling  an  edge  of 
witte  set  upon  them,  more  than  ever  they  dreamd  they  had 
braine  to  grind  it  on.  So  much  and  such  savored  salt  of  witte 
is  in  his  commedies,  that  they  seem  (for  their  height  of  plea* 
sure)  to  be  borne  in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus, 
Amongst  all  there  is  none  more  witty  than  this  :  and  had  I 
time  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not 
(forfo  much  as  will  make  you  think  your  ttstern  well  bestowd), 
but  for  so  much  worth,  as  even  poore  I  know  to  be  stuft  in  it.  It 
A  i  j  deserves 
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deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as  the  best  commedy  in  Terence 
or  Plautus.  And  beleeve  this,  that  when  hee  is  gone,  and 
his  commedies  out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  antt 
8et  up  a  new  English  inquisition.  Take  this  for  a  warning, 
and  at  the  perill  of  your  pleasures  losse,  and  judgements,  re- 
fuse not,  nor  like  this  the  lesse»  for  not  being  sullied  with  the 
smoaky  breath  of  the  multitude ;  but  thank  fortune  for  the 
•cape  it  hath  made  amongst  yoii.  Si6c£  by  the  gtand  posses* 
i6rs  wills  I  believe  you  should  have  prayd  for  them  rather  then 
been^  prayd.  And  so  I  leave  all  such  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  thtf 
ttates  of  their  wits  healths)  that  will  not  praise  it.    VeUe. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  SMt  AND  tfom))Oj8itiOtt  OF 

TROILUS  andCRESSIDA. 


1M.R.  Pope  (after  Dryden)  informs  us,  that  the  story  of 
^roilut  and  Cressida  was  originally  the  work  of  one  Lollius,  a 
Lombard  (of  whom  Gascoigne  speaks  in  Dan  Bartholmnue 
hit  Jint  Triumph  :  '*  Since  Lollius  and  Chaucer  both,  make 
doubt  upon  that  glose") ;  but  Dryden  goes  yet  further.  He  de- 
Clares  it  to  have  been  written  in  Latin  verse,  and  that  Chaucer 
translated  it.  Ix>llius  was  a  historiographer  of  Urbino  in 
Italy.  Shakspere  received  the  greatest  part  of  his  materials 
for  the  struAure  of  this  play  from  the  Troye  Boke  of  Lydgate* 
Lydgate  was  not  much  more  than  a  translator  of  Guido  of 
Columpna,  who  was  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  wrote  his 
History  of  Troy  in  Latin,  after  Di^ys  Cretensis,  and  Dares 
Phrygius,  in  1287.  On  these,  as  Mr.  Warton  obseiVes,  he 
engrafted  many  new  romantic  inventions,  which  the  taste  of 
liis  age  didUted,  and  which  the  connexion  between  Grecian 
and  Gothic  fidion  easily  admitted ;  at  the  same  time  compre- 
hending in  his  plan  the  Theban  and  Argonautlc  stories  ^rom 
Ovid,  Statius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Guido*s  work  wad 
published  at  Cologne  in  1477,  again  in  14S0  :  at  Strasburgh 
i486,  and  ibidem  1489.  It  appears  to  have  been  translated  by 
Raoul  le  Feure,  at  Cologne,  into  French,  from  whom  Caxton 
rendered  it  into  English  in  1471,  under  the  title  of  his  Re-' 
€uyel^  kz.  so  that  thece  must  have  been  yet  some  earlier  edition 
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of  Guido's  performance  than  I  have  hitherto  seen  or  heard  of5( 
unless  his  first  translator  had  recourse  to  a  manuscript. 

Guido  of  Columpna  is  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  our  own 
chronicler  Grafton.  Chaucer  had  made  the  loves  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida  famous,  which  very  probably  might  have  been 
Shakspcre's  inducement  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  stage.—- 
Lydgate's  Troye  Boke  was  printed  by  Pynson,  15 13.  In  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  anno  15  81,  is  entered 
*•  A  proper  ballad,  dialogue- wise,  between  Troilus  and 
Cressida.*^ .  Again,  Feb.  7,  i6oz  :  **  The  booke  of  Troiluj 
and  Cressida,  as  it  is  afted  by  my  Lo.  Chamberlain's  men." 
The  first  of  these  entries  is  in  the  name  of  Edward  White, 
the  second  in  that  of  M.  Roberts.  Again,  Jan.  28,  1608,' 
entered  by  Rich.  Bonian  and  Hen.  Whallcy,  "  A  booke  called 
the  history  of  Troilus  and  Cressida."  Steevens. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most  pf  Shak- 
spere's  compositions,  but  if  ^s  not  one  of  those  in  which  either 
the  extent  of  his  views  or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fully  dis- 
played. As  the  story  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  exerted 
little  invention ;  but  he  has  diversified  his  characters  with 
great  variety,  and  preserved  them  with  great  exactness.  His; 
vicious  characters  sometimes  disgust,  but  cannot  corrupt,  for 
both  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  detested  and  contemned.  The 
comic  charafters  seem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of  the  writer  : 
they  are  of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  manners 
than  nature  ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled  and  powerfully  im- 
pressed. Shakspere  has  in  his  story  followed,  for  the  greater 
part,  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then  very  popular; 
but  the  character  of  Thersites,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention, 
is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had  pub- 
lished his  version  of  f/bw^r.     Johnson. 
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PROLOGUE. 

In  Troy,  ^kere  lies  the  scene.     From  isles  of  Greece 

The  princes  orgtllous,  their  high  Blood  chapd^ 

tlave  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships 

Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 

Of  cruel  war  :  Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 

Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 

Put  forth  toward  Phrygia  :  and  their  vow  is  made. 

To  ransack  Troy ;  within  whose  strong  immures 

The  ravished  Helen,  Menelaus*  queen, 

With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  And  that*s  the  quarreL 

To  Tenedos  they  come ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 

Their  warlike  fraughtage  :  Now  on  Dardan  plains 

The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 

Their  brave  pavilions  :  PriavCs  six^gated  city 

(Dardan,  and  Thymbria,  llias,  Chetas,  Troyan, 

And  Antenoridas)  with  massy  staples. 

And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sperrs  up  the  sons  of  Troy, 

Now  expeSation,  tickling  skittish  spirits. 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard  : — And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  amCd, — but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author'' s pen,  or  aBofs  voice-,  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 
^Ginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 
To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play^ 

Uke, 
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Like  J  or  find  faulty  do  as  ycmr  pUaswrii  are\ 
Norn  good f  or  body  ^tishu  the  chamceof  war. 
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Nestor, 
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fro  ME  K. 

He  L  E  N,  fP7fr  tp  Mmelaus, 
Andromache,  fVife  to  HeQor, 
Cassandra,  Daughttr  to  Priam j  m  Prophetess* 
C&EssiDA,  Daughter  to  Calcbas* 

Alexakoek,  Cressida's  Servmxt. 

Boy  J  Page  to  Troilus, 

Servant  to  lyiomed, 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers^  ^Uh  other  Attendmnts* 

Sc  K  N  B,  Trejy  and  the  Greeiam  Camp  hefare  ii. 
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TROILUS  and  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Troy.     PRXAM^i  Palace.     Enter   PAKDARtTS>    and 
Troilus. 

Troilus* 

Call  here  my  varlct,  I*U  unarm  again  t 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  > 
£ach  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart» 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas  1  hath  none* 

Pan.  Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Tro.   The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their 
strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant  | 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear. 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance  \  lo 

Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpra^ifrM  infancy, 

B  Pan* 
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Pan.  Well,  I  have  tojd.you  enough  of  this;  for 
my  p4rt,'  lil  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further;  He, 
that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat)  must  tarry 
the  grinding. 

Trot,  Have  I  not  tarry'd  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding  5  but  you  must  tarry  the 
boulting. 

Troi,  Have  I  not  tarryM  ?  «o 

Pan.  Ay,  the  boulting ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
leavening. 

Troi.  Still  have  I  tarry'd. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening :  but  here's  yet  in  the 
word — ^hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the 
cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking ;  nay, 
you  must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance  to 
burn  your  lips. 

Troi.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be. 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do.  30 

At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 
So,  traitor! — ^when  she  comes! — ^When  is  she  thence  ? 

Pan.  Well,  she  look'd  ycster-night  fairer  than  ever 
I  saw  her  look ;  or  any  woman  else. 

Troi.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — When  my  heart. 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain ; 
Lest  He6tor  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  wh^n  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
fiury'd  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile :  40 

But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness. 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan. 
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Pan,  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than 
Helen's  (well,  go  to),  there  were  no  more  comparison 
between  the  women, — ^But,  for  my  part,  she  is  my 
kinswoman ;  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it,  praise 
her, — But  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her  talk  yes- 
terday, as  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cas- 
sandra's wit :  but 

Troi,  O  Pandarus  I  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, —       50 
When  I  do  tell  thee.  There  my  hopes  lie  drowned. 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.    I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love :  Thou  answcr'st,  She  is  fair ; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait ;  her  voice 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse : O  that  her  hand  I 

In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach;  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense      60 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  1  This  thou  tell*st  me^ 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say — I  love  her  j 
But,  paying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
Tlie  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Troi,  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her  be  as  she 
is :  if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her ;  an  she  be 
not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands.  70 

Troi.  Good  Pandarus  I  How  now,  Pandarus  ? 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel ;   ill- 
B  i j  thought 
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thought  on  of  her^  and  ill  thought  on  of  you :  gone 
between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my  labour. 

Trot.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what,  with 
me? 

Pan,  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she*s  not 
so  fair  as  Helen:  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she 
would  be  as  fair  on  Fiiday,  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday. 
But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she  were  a  black-a- 
moor ;  *tis  all  one  to  me.  81 

Troi.  Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan,  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's  a 
fool,  to  stay  behind  her  father ;  let  her  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  so  1*11  tell  her,  the  next  time  I  see  her :  for  my 
part,  1*11  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in  the  matter. 

Troi,  Pandarus, — 

Pan,  Not  I. 

Troi,  Sweet  Pandarus,— 

Pan,  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will  leave 
all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end.  [ Exit  Pan d  a r  u  s . 

[Sound  Alarum. 

Troi,  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours!  peace,  rude 
sounds !  98 

Fools  on  both  sides!  Helen  must  needs  be  fair. 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subje6t  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  yOu  plague  me ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar  j 
And  he*s  as  teachy  to  be  woo*d  to  woo, 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit.  ico 
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Tell  me,  Apollo»  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl  ? 
Between  our  Ilium, .  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  calPd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

[  Aiarum,"]        Enter  -ffi  n  E  A  s . 

j£ne»  How  now,   prince  Troilus  i  .  wherefore  not 
r    afield? 

Trot,  Because  not  there;    This .  woman's  answer 
sorts, 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence.  110 

What  news,  ^neas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 

y£ne,  Tiiat  Paris  is  retiumed  ho^e,  and  hurt* 

Trot,  By  whom,  .^neas  ? 

yEne,  Troihis,  by  Menelaus. 

Trot,  Let  Paris  bleed :  'tis  but  a  scar  to  scom ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarum. 

Mfu,  Hark  1  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to* 
day  I 

Troi.  Better  at  home,  if  wo^ld  I  mighty  were  may,-^ 
But,  to  the  sport  abroad ; — Are  you  bound  thither  ? 

jEne,  In  all  swift  haste.  120 

Troiy,  Come,  go  we  then  together,  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 


A  Street.    Enter  Cressida,  and  Alexander  Aer 
Servant, 

Cre,  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 

Serv,  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cre,  And  whither  go  they } 

Serv,  Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 
Whose  height  commands  as  subjedl  all  the  yale^ 
To  see  the  battle.    Hedtor,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war,  130 

Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  harness*d  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower  - 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Heftor's  wrath. 

Cre,  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

Serv,  The  noise  goes,  this:   There  is  among  the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  He6lor  j 
They  call  him  Ajax. 

Cre,  Good  5  And  what  of  him  ? 

Serv,  They  say  he  ia  a  very  man  per  se,  140 

And  stands  alone. 

Cre,  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick, 
or  have  no  legs, 

Serv,  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb'd  many  beasts  of 
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their  particular  additions ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion, 
churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant :  a  man  in- 
to whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours,  that  his 
valour  is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  dis- 
cretion :  there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue,  that  he  hath  not 
a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but  he  carries 
some  stain  of  it :  he  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and 
meny  against  the  hair :  He  hath  the  joints  of  every 
thing ;  but  every  thing  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a 
gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use;  or  pur- 
blinded  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cre,  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
smile,  make  He6lor  angry  ? 

Serv.  They  say,  he  yesterday  cop'd  Heftor  in  the 
battle,  and  struck  him  down  ;  the  disdain  and  shame 
whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  He^or  fasting  and 
waking.  161 

Enter  Panda&vs. 

Cre.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Serv.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Cre.  He6tor*s  a  gallant  man. 

Serv.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that  \  what's  that  f 

Cre.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid :  What  do  you 
talk  of? — Good  morrow,  Alexander.-— How  do  you, 
cousin  ?  When  were  you  at  Ilium?  170 

Cre.  This  morning,  uncle. 
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Pari.  What"  were  you  tSalking  of,  when  I  came  ? 
Was  Heftor  armM,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilhini'? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cre,  He£lorwas  gone  j  but  Helen  was  not  up. 
Pan.  E'en  so ;  Heftor  wds  stirring  early.  : 
Cre,  Thatf  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  hisangen 
Pan,  Was  he  angry  ^ 
Cre,  So  he  says  here. 

Part,  Tniev  he  wa3  soj    I.  know  the  caiuse  too'; 

he*il  lay  about  iiina  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that :  and 

there's  Troilus  will  not  cdmc  far  behind  him;  let  them 

takeiifeed  of  Troilus  y  I  can  tell  them  that  too.-     183 

Cre,  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan,  Whb,'TroiIus }  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of 

the  twd, 
Cre,  O,  Jupiter!  therefs  no  comparison. 
Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Heflor?  D6 
you  know  a  man,  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cre,  Ay ;  if  i  ever  saw  him  befare,  and  knew  him. 
Pan,  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus.  190 

Cre,  Then  you  say  as  I  say  $  for,  I  am  sure,-  he  is 
not  Heftor.     . 

Pan,  No,  nor  He^lor  is  not  Troilus,  in  some  de- 
grees. . 

Cre,  'Tis  just  to  each  of  them ;  he  is  himself. 
Pan,  Himself f  Alas,  poor  Troilus  \  I  would,  he 
were/—! — '"' 
Cre,  Sa  he  is* 

Pan,  — 'Condition^  I  had  gone  barr-foot  to  Indian 
Crf.  He  is  not  He6tor.  «oo 
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Pan,  Himself?  no,  he's  not  fiimself. — *Woul4  % 
were  himself  I  Well,  the  gods  are  above }  Time  mu«( 
friend,  or  end :  Well,  Troilus,  w^U, — I  wpuld,  my 
lieart  were  in  her  body! — ^No,  Hedior  is  not  a  bctt^ 
man  than  Troilns. 
_    Ore,  Excuse  me- 

Patt»  He  is  eld^r* 

Cre.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Aa.  The  other's  not  come  to't ;  you  shall  teU  me 
ftnother  tale,  when  the  other*s  come  to*t.  Hed^oc 
shall  not  have  his  wit  this  year.  911 

Cre,  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan,  Nor  his  qualities. 

Cre,  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cre,  'Twould  not  become  him,  his  own's  better- 
Paw.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece :  Helen  her- 
self swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown 
favour  (for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess),— Not  brown 
neither.  sso 

Cre,  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  *  Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  browiu 

Cre,  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan,  She  prais*d  his  complexion  above  Paris« 

Cre,  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan,  So  he  has. 

Cre,  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much :  if  she 

praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than  his; 

he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is  too 

iiaming  s^  pruse  for  a  good  complexion.    I  had  as 
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htvc,  Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended  Troi- 
lus  fof  a  copper  nose.  23  a. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cre,  Then  she's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  him 
the  other  day  into  the  compass'd  window, — ^and,  you 
know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cre.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring 
his  particulars  therein  to  a  total.  240 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he,  with-* 
in  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hedbor. 

Cre,  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  i 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves  him; — 
she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  cloven 
chin,— — 

Cre.  Juno  have  mercy  1 — How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled ;  I  think,  his 
smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all 
Phrygia.  250 

Cre.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not  ^ 

Cre.  0,-yes ;  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan,  Why,  go  to  then :— — But,  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, 

Cre.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll  prove 
It  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more  than 
,1  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cre.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love 
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an  idle  head*  you  would  eat  chickens  i*the  shell.  s6i 
,  Pan.  I  cannot  chuse  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she 
tickled  his  chin ; — Indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous  white 
handy  I  must  needs  confess* 

Cre.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair 
on  his  chin, 

Cre»  Alasy  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan,  But,  there  was  such  laughing  j — Queen  He. 
Cuba  laugh'd,  that  her  eyes  ran  o*er«  870 

Cre.  With  mill-stones. 

Pom,  And  Cassandra  laugh*d. 

Cre,  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the 
pot  of  heir  eyes  5 — Did  her  cyca  run  o'er  too  > 

Pan.  And  He^or  lau^*d. 

Cre.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied  on 
Trdilus' chin. 

Cre.  An*t  had  been  a  green  luor,  I  should  have 
laughM  too.  s8o 

Pan.  They  laugh'd  not  so  much  at  the  hsur,  as  at 
his  pretty  answer. 

Cre.  What  was  his  answer  } 

Pan.  Quoth  she.  Here's  but  one  and  fifty  hairs  onyour 
(hinj  and  one  of  them  is  white.    * 

Cre.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that.    One 

end  fifty  hairsy  quoth  he,  and  one  white:  That  white  hair 

is  my  father^   and  all  the  rest  are  his  sons.    Jupiter ! 

quoth  shpi  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris,  my  husband  P 
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thi  forked  oHty  qtioth  he ;  pluck  it  oiit^  and  give  it  Aifk. 
But,  there  was  such  lat^hi'njg !  and  Helen  so  blnsft'd, 
iind  P&Hs  so  chaf  *d^  and  all  the  rest  so  laug^*d>  that 
;t  pass'd. 

Cre.  So  let  it  now  j  for  it  has  httn  a  great  while 
fcoing  by. 

Pan,  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday  ^ 
Ihinkon'^t. 

'Crir.  Soldo.  899 

Pen.  I'll  be  swk)frt,  'tis  trUt ;  he  will  ^etp  y<>n,  ait 
'twere  a  man  born  in  April.  [Sdtind  a  Retreat. 

Cre.  And  I'll  sprii%  \sp  in  hiS  tears,  ati  'tiVei^  a 
tiettle  against  May. 

Pan.  Hark,  they  are  cdrtfng  from  the  field:  Shall 
we  stand  up  here,  and  see  tli^n^,  as  they  ^ass  tbWard 
Ilium  ?  good  niece,  <i6 ';  ^weet  Aiece  Cres&ida. 

Cre.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place ;  here 
We  may  gee  niost  bravely :  rll  tell  you  them  all  by 
their  names,  as  they  pass  by  j  but  mark  Troilus  kbbve 
Merest.  Ju 

^NEAS  passes  over  the  Stage. 

Cre.  Spekk  not  so  load. 

Pan.  That's  ^neas  ;  is  not  that  a  brave  man  ? 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you ;  But 
imark  Ti^6ilus*,  ydU  Shall  sec  anon. 

Cre.  Who'^thkt? 

Antemok 
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An  tenor,  passes  dver* 

Pan.  That's  AntenDf;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  caa 
tdl  you ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough  :  he's  one  o* 
the  soundest  judgment  in  Ti-oy^  whosoever ;  and  a 
proper  man  of  person : — When  comes  Troilus? — Fil 
shew  you  Troilus  anon ;  if  he  see  m^  you  shall  «ee 
him  nod  at  me.  322 

Cre.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pttk.  You  shall  see. 

Cre.  If  he  do,  tile  rich  shall  hare  more* 

Hector  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Htftor,  that,  that,  look  you,  that ; 
There's  a  fellow  1— G6  thy  way,  Heftor ;— ThereH  a 
brave  man,  niece. — O  brave  He6tor! — Look>  how 
he  looks  1  there's  a  countenance :  Is*t  not  a  brave 
man }  330 

Cre.  O,  a  brave  man ! 

Pan.  Is  a'  not?  tt  does  a  man's  heart  good —Look 
you,  vdiat  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  ?  look  you  yon- 
der, do  you  see  ?  look  you  there!  There's  no  jesting; 
laying  on ;  take't  off  who  will,  as  they  say:  there  be 
hacks  I 

Cre.  fie  those  ^ith  swords  ? 

Paris  passes  over* 

Pan.  Swords?  any  tiling,  he  cares  not:  an  the 
devil  c6me  to  him,  ifs  all  one :  By  god's  lid,  it  does 
one^  heart  good; — Yoadcr  comes  Parts,   yonder 
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comes  Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece ;  Is't  not  a  gal- 
lant man  too,  is't  not  ? — Why,  this  is  brave  now. 

Who  said,  he  came  home  hurt  to«day  ?  he's  not  hurt : 
why,   this  will   do  Helen's  heart  good  now.     Ha ! 
•would  I  could  see  Troilus  now  ! — ^you  shall  sec 
Troilus  anon. 
Cre.  Who's  that  ? 

HeXmEVVS  passes  over ^ 

Pan.  That's  Helenus, — ^I  marvel,  where  Troilua 
is  : — That's  Helenus  ; — I  think  he  went  not  forth 
to-day; — That's  Helenus.  350 

Cre,  Can  Helenus  fight,  lincle^ 

Pan.  Htleims}  no;— yes,  he'll  fight  indifferent 
well: — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is! — Hark!  do  yod 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus  i  Helenus  is  a 
priest,  -  . 

Cre.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

Troi LU  $  passes  over. 

'    Pan.  Where  ?    yonder  ?    that's  Deiphobus :    'Tia 
Troilus !    there's  a  man,    niece  I— —Hem  ! — Brave 
Troilus !  the  prince  of  chivalry ! 
Cre.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace  I  36© 

Pan,  Mark  him ;  note  him  jr-^O  brave  Troilus  I — 
look  well  upon  him,  niece  5  look  you,  how  his  sword 
is  bloody'd,  and  Ris  helm  more  hack'd  than  Heftor's ; 
And  how'he  looks,  and  how.  he  goeSl^— O  admirable 
youth !  he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty.  Go  thy  wayv 
Troilus,  go  thy  way ;  had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or 
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a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice.  O 
admirable  man  1  P^s  I — Paris  is  dirt  to  him )  and^ 
I  warranty  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to 
lK)ot.  370 

Enter  Soldiers  J  &c» 

Cre,  Here  come  more. 
<  Pan,  Asses,  fools,  dolts!  chaff  and  bran,  chafFand 
bran!  porridge  after  meatl  I  could  live  and  die  i'the 
eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne*er  look,  ne*er  look  j  the  eagles 
are  gone  ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws  1  I  had 
rather  \>t  such  a  man  as  Troilus,  than  Agamemnon 
and  all  Greece. 

Cre»  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles  j  a  bet- 
ter man  than  Troilus. 

Pan,  Achilles  ?  a  dray-man,  a  porter,  a  very  camel* 

Cre.  Well,  well.  381 

Pan*  Well,  well  ? — ^Why,  have  you  any  discretion  i 
have  you  any  eyes }  Do  you  know  wliat  a  man  is  I  Is 
not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  manhood, 
learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and 
such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Cre.  Ay,  a  minc'd  man :  and  then  to  be  bak*d 
with  no  date  in  the  pye, — ^for  then  the  man*s  date  is 
out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman !  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward  you  lie.  391 

Cre.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles  5  upon  my  secrecy,  to 
defend  mine  honesty }   my  mask,   to  defend  my 
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beauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these:  and  at  all  these 
wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

p€tn»  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cre.  Nay,  1*11  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that*s-  one 
of  the  chiefest  of  them  too  t  if  I  cannot  ward  what  I 
would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how 
I  took  the  blow ;  unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then 
it  is  past  watching.  40ft 

Pan,  You  are  such  another  I 

Enter  Troilus*  Boy. 

Boy*  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Boy,  At  your  own  house  5  there  he  unarms  him. 

Pan,  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come  [Exit  Boy}  i  t 
doubt  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cre.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan,  I'll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by.  410 

Cre,  To  bring,  uncle, 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cre,  By  the  same  token— you  are  a  bawd.— — 

[Exit  Pandarus.; 
Words,  vows,  gifb,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice. 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprize : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be  j 
Yet  hold  I  off.    Women  are  angels,  wooing  5 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing : 
That  she  bclov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not  this,— 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain*d  more  than  it  is :      42 f 
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That  she  was  nefcr  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 

Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, 

Achievement  is,  command  j  ungainM,  beseech : 
Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

77ie  Grecian  Camp,    Trumpets,    Enter  Agamemnon, 
Nestor,  Ulysses,  Menelaus,  with  others, 

Aga,  Princes, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  \ 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes  43Q 

In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promis*d  largeness :  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear*d  \ 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infedt  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand ; 
Sith  every  a6lion  that  hath  gone  before,  440 

Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 

D  That 
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That  gave*t  surmised  shape.    Why  then,  you  t>rinces9 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works  j 
And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought 

else 
But  the  protraftive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  > 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love  :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread,  451 

The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  afBnM  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nat*  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat. 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance        460 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  The  sea  being  smooth. 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ?  ' 

But  let  the  rupan  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong- ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 
Like  Perseus'  horse  :  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimberM  sides  but  even  now         470 
Co-rivard  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.    Even  so 
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Doth  valour's  sHew,  and  valour's  worthy  divide 

In  storms  of  fortune  :  For,  in  her  ray  and  brightness. 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize. 

Than  by  the  tyger :  but  when  splitting  winds 

Make  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 

And  flies  flee  under  shade.  Why,  then,  the  thing  of 

courage. 
As  rouz'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize. 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key,  480 

Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Uiyss,  Agamemnon, — 
Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway,— 

[7(»  AOAMBMNON. 

And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretcht-out  life,— 

[To  Nestor* 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — which  were  such. 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece  491 

Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again. 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue, — ^yet  let  it  please  both,— 
Thou  great, — ^and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak* 
^ga.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca;    and  be*t  of  less 
expeft 
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That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden. 
Divide  thy  lips ;  than  we  are  confident,  506 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ufyss,  Troy,  yet  upon  her  basis,  had  been  down. 
And  the  great  He6lor's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master. 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  5 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  fa6tions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive. 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair,  510 

What  honey  is  expefted  ?  Degree  being  vizarded. 
The  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspe6ts  of  planets  evil,  ^20 

And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check,    to  good    and  bad  :    But,    when  the 

planets. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents  ?  what  mutiny  ? 
What  raging  of  the  sea  ?  shaking  of  earth  ? 
Commotion  in  the  winds  ?  frights,  changes,  horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
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The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  fixure  ?  O,  when  degree  is  shak'd. 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  ail  high  designs,  530 

The  entcrprizc  is  sick !  How  could  communities. 

Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 

But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 

In  meer  oppugnancy :  The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores,    ^49 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead : 

Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  So  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  j 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power,  55Q 

Must  make  perforce  an  universfil  prey. 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 

Follows  the  choking. 

And  this  negleftion  of  degree  it  is. 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 

It  hath  to  climb :  The  general's  disdain'd 

By 
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By  him  one  step  below  ;  he,  by  the  next ; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath  :  so  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick  560 

Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 

And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 

Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 

Nest.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discovered 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Aga.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulyss.  The  great  Achilles, — whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, —  571 

Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fEune, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  bis  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  a6lion 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ;  580 

And,  like  a  stnitting  player, — ^whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  ham-string,  and. doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaflFoWage,— 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-rested  seeming 
He  a<^ls  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks, 
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*Tis  like  a  chime  a  isending ;  with  terms  unsquar'd^ 

Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropM, 

Would  seem  hyperboles.    At  this  fusty  stuff. 

The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling,     590 

From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause  % 

Cries — ExcellaUl^^^tis  Agamemnon  jiut.^-^-^ 

Now  play  me  Nestor  \ — kem^  and  stroke  thy  beard f 

As  he,  being  "^drest  to  sowu. oration. 

That's  done  ;-*.— as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 

Of  parallels ;  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife  t 

Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries.  Excellent! 

*Tis  Nestor  right  I  Now  play  him  me^  Patroclus, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm. 

And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defe6ts  of  age  600 

Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 

And  with  a  palsy-fiimbllng  on  his  gorget. 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet ; and  at  this  sport. 

Sir  Valour  dies;  cries,  Ol^^-enoughy  Patrocbis  5— 

Or  give  mi  ribs  of  steel  I  I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen.    And  in  this  fashion. 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exa£t. 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce,        610 

Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  vmce)  many  are  infe£t. 
Ajax  is  grown  8elf-will*d ;  and  bears  his  head 
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In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles  :  keeps  his  tent  like  him  \ 
Makes  fadlious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 
Bold  as  an  oracle  :  and  sets  Thersites  620 

(A  slave,  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice  j 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war  5 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  a6t 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts,— 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike. 
When  fitness  calls  them  on  ;  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight,—      63 1 
"Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity ; 
They  call  this — bed^work,  mappery,  closet- war : 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poize, 
T^hey  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine  5 
Or  those,  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest,  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles*  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  [Trumpet  sounds* 

Aga.  What  trumpet?  look,  Menelaus.  641 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Enter  -^neas. 

Aga,  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 
<£«e.  Is  this  great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 

Aga. 
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Agci.  Even  this. 

Ane,  May  one,  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears } 

Aga.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles*  arm 
*Fore  all  tlie  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general.  650 

jEne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.    How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals ) 

Aga,  How  \ 

y£ne,  I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
'  Modest  as  morning,  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ?        ^Go 

Aga.  This  Trojan  scorns  us ;  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

Ane.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm*d. 
As  bending  angels  $  that's  their  fame  in  peace : 
3ut  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls. 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords;  and,  Jove*i 

accord. 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.    But  peace,  .^Eneai, 
Peace,  Trojan ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  I 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  pnus*d  himself  bring  the  praise  forth  i 
put  what  the  repining  enemy  commends,  Sjt 

7Mt  breath  fame  blows ;    that  praise,   sole  pure, 
^anscends* 

E  Aga^ 
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Aga,  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  ^neas  ? 

y£«^.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name, 

Aga,  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

y£ne.  Sir,  pardon  ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Aga,  He  hbars  nought  privately,  that  comes  from 
Troy. 

Mne,  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear  ; 
1^  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent,  68^ 

•And  then  to  speak. 

Aga,  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind  j 
It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  4iimself. 

j£ne, .  Tnimpet,  blow  loud, 
Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents  ;^-^ 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[Trvmpets  sounds 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy         690 
A  prince  call'd  He6lor,  Priam  is  his  father, 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continu'd  truce 
Is  rusty  grown  5  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.     Kings,  princes,  lords  I 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fajr'st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear  j 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  lovcs)|        700 
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And  dare  avow  her  beauty,  and  her  worth, 

Ift  other  arms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge, 

Heftor,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 

He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 

And  Will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 

Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 

To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 

If  any  come,  He6lor  shall  honour  him  ;  710 

If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-burn*d,  and  not  worth 

The  splinter  of  a  lance.    Even  so  much.    . 

ylga.  This  shall  be  told  our  loversj  lord  ^neas  5 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kin4> 
We  left  them  all  at  home  i  But  we  arc  soldiers  j 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  He6lor  i  if  none  else,  I  am  he.     720 

NesL  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  He6tor's  grandsire  suck'd :  he  is  old  now  j 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire. 
To  answer  for  his  love,  Tell  him  from  me,— 
1*11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  withered  brawn  5 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him.  That  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world  :  His  youth  in  flood,         730 
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I'll  pawn  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood* 
j£tu.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth  I 
Ufyss,  Amen. 


xeimL> 


74<* 


759 

Uips.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hedor  sends^ 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name. 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest,  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance^ 
Whose  grossfiess  little  cbamd^ers  sum  up  $ 
And,  in  .the  publication^  make  no  strain, 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 

'         As 
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As  banks  of  Libya, — ^though,  Apollo  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough, — will  with  great  speed  of  jiidgmeiit, 
A7>  with  celerity,  fiad  Hedor*s  purpose  761 

Pointing  on  him. 
Ufyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  yoa  I 
Nest.    Yes,  'tis  most  meet  i   Whom  may  you  else 
oppose. 
That  can  from  He6t(H*  bring  those  honours  off. 
If  not  Achilles  i  Though't  be  a  sportful  ceidlMty 
Yet  in  this  trial  much  opinion  dwdls  i 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear*st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :   And  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pots*d  jyo 

In  this  wild  a6lion :  for  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantHng 
Of  good  or  bad  umo  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  akhough  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  vohimes,  tl^re  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the^giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.    It  is  supposM, 
He,  that  meets  Hector,  issues  from  our  choice: 
And  choice,  being  mutual  a6t  of  all  our  souls. 
Makes  merit  her  ele6lion ;  and  doth  boil,  78a 

As  'twei*e  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distiird 
Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying. 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  a  conquering  part. 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 
Which  entertain*d,  limbs  are  in  his  instruments. 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Direftive  by  the  limbs. 

Ufyss^ 
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Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech  ; — 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Heftor. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wares,    790 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not. 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  shewing  the  worst  first.    Do  not  consent. 
That  ever  He6lor  and  Achilles  meet  j 
For  both  oGr  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this. 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.    I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes  ;  What  zxt 
they? 

XJlyss.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from  Heftor, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him : 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ;  800 

And  we  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 
Should  he  'scape  Heftor  fair :  If  he  were  foil'd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  cnish 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.    No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  iight  with  Hc6lor ;  Among  ourselves. 
Give  hjm  allowance  as  the  better  man. 
For  that  will  physick  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause  5  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends.  ^1  i 

If  the  diLill  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
We'll  dre$s  him  up  in  voices  :  If  he  fail. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still, 
That  we  have  bet^r  men.    But,  hit  or  miss, 
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Our  projc6l*s  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes,*- 
Ajax,  employ'd,  plucks  down  Achilles*  plmnes. 

Neit,  Ulysses, 
Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice  5 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith  820 

To  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other  5  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiff's  on,  as'  twere  their  bone. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 


The  Grecian  Camp.    Enter  Aj  ax,  and  Thersites. 

Ajax. 

Th  e  r  s  I  t  e  s, 

Ther.  Agamemnon — ^how  if  he  had  boils  ?  full,  all 
over,  generally  ^ 

Ajax.  Thersites,— 

Ther.    And  those  boils  did  run  f— Say  so,- . 

did  not  the  general  run  then  j  were  not  that  a  botchy 
core  ? 

Ajax.  Dog,—     , 

Ther.  Then  there  would  come  some  matter  from 
him  \  I  see  none  now.  10 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolfs  son,  canst  thou  not  hear  I 
Feel  then.  \Strikes  kirn. 

Ther. 
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liter >  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mun- 
grel  beef-witted  lord! 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,  speak :  I 
ivill  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Tker.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness  s 
but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration, 
than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou  canst 
strike,  canst  thou }  a  red  murrain  o*  thy  jade's  tricks  F 

Ajax,  Toads-stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think,  I  have  no  sense,  thou 
8tnk*st  me  thus  ?  «3 

Ajax.  The  proclamation,— 

7X^.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think, 

Ajax,  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  my  fingers  itch, 

Ther,  J  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  When  thou  art 
forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as  ano- 
ther. 31 

Ajax,  I  say,  the  proclamation,—— 

Ther,  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  oa 
Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness, 
as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay  that  thou 
bark'st  at  him. 

Ajax,  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther,  Thou  should*st  strike  him. 

Ajax,  Cobloaf  I 

Ther,  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  lus  fist, 
as  a  sailor  breaks  a  bis(nut.  41 

./{fox.  Yon  whoreson  cur  I  [Beadnghim. 
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Tker.  Do,  do. 
.  Jjax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch  I 

Tier.  Ay>  do>  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord !  thou 
hast  no  mpre  hram  than  I  have  m  my  elbows ;  an 
assinego  may  tutor  thee  $  Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass  I 
thou  art  here  put  to  thrash  Trojans ;  and  thou  art 
bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Bar. 
barian  slave*  If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at 
thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing; 
of  no  bowels,  thou  1  58 

jijax.  You  dogl 

Tker,  You  scurvy  lord ! 

^jax.  You  cur!  {Beating  Aim. 

Ther.  Mars  his  ideot  I  doj  rudeness ;  do,  camel  \ 
4o,  do» 

J^;^  Achilles,  an^/pATRocLui. 

AdiiL   Why,  how  now,  Ajax  \  wherefore  do  you 
thus  ? 
How  now  Tbersitcs  ?  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

i^her.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  \  60 

AchiL  Ay  I  What's  the  matter  ? 

^HuT,  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

AchiL  So  1  do ;  What's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 
.   AchiL  Well,  why  \  do  so. 

Hier,  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him :  for^ 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

AchiL  I  know  that,  fool. 

thtr.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

F  A^at, 
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Ajax,  Therefore  I  beat  thee.  70 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters  !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
bobb'd  his  brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones : 
I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia  ma* 
ier  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.  This 
lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly, 

and  his  guts  in  his  head, 1*11  tell  you  what  I  say 

of  him. 

^cAiL  What  ? 

T^er.  I  say,  this  Ajax——  80 

^cAiif  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  ojfers  to  strike  him,  ACHlLLZS  interposes. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit— ^ 

JcAi/,  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

7%er,  .As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for 
whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

Achii,  Peace,  fool! 

TAer,  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the 
fool  ivill  not :  he  there  5  that  he ;  look  you  there. 

jijax,   O  thou  damn'd  cur !  I  shall 

AcAil,  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ?  90 

Tier.  No,  I  warrant  you  5  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it. 

Patr,  Good  words,  Thersities. 

^cAil.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

jijax,  I  bade  the  vile  owl,  go  learn  me  the  tenour 
of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me, 

Ther.  I  Serve  thee  not. 

jijax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

7^p  I  serve  here  voluntj^ry^ 

AcAii^ 
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JchU.    Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  *twas  not 
voluntary:   Ajax waa 
)  \uider  an  impress, 
eal  of  your  wit  too  lie» 
liars.  He6lor  shall  have 
either  of  your  brains  $ 
lut  with  j\o  kernel. 
Thersites?   v 
)ld  Nestor, — ^wtiose  wit 
res  had  nails  on  thehr 
p  and  make  you  plough 
119 

I9  Achilles  I  to>  Ajaxl 

ngue. 

hall  spfak  as  much  as 

•sites;  peace. 

e  when  Achilles*  brach 

rodus.  .120 

if  like  clotpolesy  ere  I 
I  will  keep  where  there 
i  fa^on  of  fools. 

Pair.  A  good  riddance* 

JicAiL  Marry  this,   sir,  is  proclaimed  through  all 
our  host  t 
That  He^or^  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun^ 

Fij    *  WiU^ 
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t^ill,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  oUr  tents  and  Troy, 
To-tnprrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms. 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what ;  'tis  trash  :  Fare^U 
jijax.  Farewel.    Who  shall  answer  him  ?  131 

AcAii,   I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery  j  otherwise, 
He  knew  his  man. 
Ajax*  O,  meaning  you  :-»-I'll  go  learn  more  of  it. 

lExeunt^ 


SCENE  11. 

Troy,     Priam*5  Palace.     Enter  Priam,  Hector, 
Troilus,  Paris,  am/HELENus. 

Pri,  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent. 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks  j 
Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  f/sf— 
Ai  honour y  loss  of  time,  travel^  expence, 
fVoundsp  friends,  and  what  else  dear  thai  is  eonsimCd 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  ufar, —  140 

Shall  be  struck  off: — Heftor,  what  say  you  to*t  > 

HeQ,  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  ye^ 
Dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
"More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
More  ready  to  cry  out — Who  knows  what  follows  9 
Than  Heftor  is  ;  The  wound  ©f  peace  is  surety. 

Surety 
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Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call*d 

The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  teat  that  searches     l^ 

To  the  bottom  of  the  wcMrst.    Let  Helen  go : 

Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question^ 

Every  tithe  soul,  *mongst  many  thousand  dismes. 

Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean,  of  our$ : 

If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 

To  guard  a  thing  not  ours ;  not  worth  to  us. 

Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten ; 

What  merit*s  in  that  reason,  whigh  denies 

The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Trot,  Fie,  fie,  my  brother  I  iQ^ 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king. 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sura 
The  past^proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless. 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons }  fie,  for  godly  shame  f 
Hei,    No  marvel,    though  yoij  bite  sp  sharp  at 

reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons,      j  7Q 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 
TroL  You  are  for  dreams  4nd  slumbers,  brother 

priest, 
You  fur  your  glovfs  with  reason.     Here  are  ypur 

reasons : 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm  ; 
y<»u  know,  a  sword  ^mploy'd  is  perilous, 
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And  reason  flies  the  obje6l  of  all  harm : 

Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 

A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 

The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels ; 

And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,  180 

Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 

Let*s  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep  :  Manhood  and  honour 

Should  have  hare  hearts,    would  they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
With  this  <?rammM  reason :  reason  and  respeft 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustyhood  dejeft. 

HcB,  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Troi,  What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valu'd  ? 

HiB.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
jt  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity  196 

As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself. 
As  in  the  prizer  :  'tis  mad  idolatry. 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god  j 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infeftiously  itself  afFe6ts, 
Without  some  image  of  the  affe^ed  merit. 

Troi,  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  elc6tiori 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduft  of  my  will  j 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores       200 
Of  will  and  judgment ;  How  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  cledled. 
The  wife  L  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  bleach  from  this^  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour  s 
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We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  soil'd  them ;    nor  the    remainder 

▼iands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespeftive  sieve. 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks  : 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  belly M  his  sails ;         210 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service :  he  touched  the  ports  desir'd  ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
lie  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and  fresh« 

ness 
Wrinkles  Apollo^s,  and  makes  pale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl, 
Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  turnM  crown*d  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch,  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went  S29 

(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd — Go^  go), 
If  you'll  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  liands^ 
And  cry'd — Inestimable  I)  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  j 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did, 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  prized 
Richer  than  tea  and  land  ?  O  theft  most  base ; 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  I 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen,         930 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgracei 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 
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Cds.  lWithin.'\  Cry,  Trojana,  cry! 

Pri.  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  b  thw  ? 

TroL   ^Tis  our  ms^d  sister,  I  do  know  her  roice. 

Cas,  [Within,^  Cry,  Trojans! 

Hed»  It  is  Cassandra, 

£nf<rr  Cassandra,  rating, 

Cos*  CtYf    Trojans,  cry  I    lend  me  ten  thousaad 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears* 

HfS,  Peace,  sister^  peace.  240 

Cos*     Virgins  and  boys,    mid-age  and  wrinkled 
ekkrsy 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  cantt  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours  I  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  pradise  your  eytfs  with  tears  1 
Troy,  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  IHon  stand } 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  Ixums  us  all* 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe  i 
Cry,  cry,  Troy  bums,  or  else  lei  Hekn  go.      [p»if 

He&,    Now,   youthful  Trpilus,  do  not  these  high 
strains  S30 

Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse }  or  is  your  blood 
60  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reaso|i» 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause^ 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Trot.  Why,  brother  Hc^or, 
We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  a£t 
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Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  dejcft  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because  Cassandra's  mad ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  qustrrel,  t6l 

Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag*d 
To  make  it  gracious.    For  my  private  part, 
I  ani  no  moi'e  touch*d  than  all  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  would  oiFend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain  I 

Par.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels  s 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent  270 

Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  projefl. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valOu/, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?  Yet,  I  protest. 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retraft  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit.  -280 

Pri,  Paris,  yon  speak 
Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights ; 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant,  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par,  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
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Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransackM  queen> 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me. 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up,  89 1 

On  terms  of  base  compulsion?  can  it  be, 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this. 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party. 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw. 
When  Helen  is  defended  5  nor  none  so  noble, 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestowM,  or  death  unfam'd. 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel.  3^1 

HeB,  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well  % 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  glozM,  but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy : 
The  reasons,  you  allege,  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distempered  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  For  pleasure,  and  revenge. 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice        3 1 1 
Of  any  true  decision.    Nature  craves. 
All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners  j  Now 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity. 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 
Of  nature  be  comipted  through  affection  5 
^uid  that  great  minds^  of  partial  indulgence 
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To  their  benummed  wills,  resist  the  same ; 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are  320 

Most  disobedient  and  refraftory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king,—— 

As  it  is  knoytrn  she  is, ^these  moral  laws 

Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  return'd  :  Thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong, 

iut  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Heftor's  opinion 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :  yet,  nevertheless, 

My  sprightly  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still  %  330 

For  ^tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Troi.    Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  de- 
sign : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affe^d 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.    But,  worthy  HeAor, 
$he  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us :  341 

For,  I  presume,  brave  Hedor  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory. 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
for  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Gii       ,  /Wf. 
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HeSi,  I  f  m  yours. 

You  valiai^t  offspring  of  great  Priaraus ^ 

I  have  a  roistiag  chaUengc  sent  amongst 

The  dull  and  fadlious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 

Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowzy  spirits  j     35a 

I  was  adve(t)3*d  tkeir  great  general  slept, 

Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept  j 

This,  I  pr^UEae,  will  wake  him.  [ExmnU 

SCENE  ///. 
Tic  Grecian  Camp,    Achilles'  Tent,    Enter  Th^k-^ 

SITES. 

Hownaw,  Theraitc&?  what^  lost  in  the  labyrinth 
of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it  thus  ? 
he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O  worthy  sadsladiion ! 
•would^  it  w^re  otherwise,  that  I  could  beat  him, 
whilst  he  raijl'd  at  mj?  t  'S&ot,  I'll  learn  to  coi^ure 
and  r^e^  cleyils,  but  I'U  see  some  issue  of  my  spite^I 
execrations.  Thiea  there's  AdiiUc8,-r-a  rare  engineer. 
If  Troy  be;n^t  taken  'till  these  two  undermine  it,  the 
walls^will  ^ji»nd  'till  they  fell  of  themselves.  O  thou 
gr^at  thundcir-dartcr  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou 
art  Jov^  thQ  king  of  gods ;  and.  Mercury,  lose  all 
the  serpentine  cr^ft  of  thy  Caduceus ;  if  ye  take  not 
that  little  Jitjjfeleasrthaa-little  wit  from  them  that 
they  have  I  which  shortrarm'd  ignorance  itsdf  knows 
is  sft  abundant  scarce,,  it  will  not  in  circumvention 
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deliver  a  ij  from  a  spider,  without  drawing  the  ' 
massy  iron,  and  cutting  the  web.  After  this,  thi 
vengeance  on  die  whole  camp  1  or,  rather,  the  bone- 
ache  I  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse  dependant  on 
those  that  war  for  a  placket;  I  have  said  my  prayers ; 
and  devil  envy,  say  Amen.  What,  hoi  my  lord 
Achilles  I  375 

Enter  Patroclvs. 

P^^.  Who*s  there  ?  Thersites  ?  Good  Thersites, 
come  in  and  rail. 

Ther.  IS  I  could  have  remember*d  a  gilt  counter* 
feit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slippM  out  of  my  contem- 
plation :  but  it  is  no  matter,  Thyself  upon  thyself  I 
The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance, 
be  thine  in  great  revenue  !  heaven  bless  thee  from  a 
tutor,  and  <isdpline  come  not  near  theel  Let  thy 
blood  be  thy  direftion  'till  thy  death!  then  if  she^ 
that  lays  thee  out,  says— <lliou  art  a  fair  corse,  1*11  be 
sworn  and  sworn  upon*t,  she  never  shrouded  any  but 
bzakrs.    Amen.    Where's  Achilles } 

PkUtr.  What,  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in  prayer} 

Thr.  Ay;  The  heavens  hear  me! 

Mntar  AcoiLLES. 

Ackil.  y^o!s  tiiere  I  390 

fair,  Thersites,  mylord, 

AckiL  Where,  where ?^-Art  thou  come?  Why, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion*  why  hast  thou  notserv'd 
thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meais?  Come;  what's 
Aganemnpn-I- 
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Ther.  Thy  commanderi  Achilles ;— Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what's  Achilles  \ 

Pair.  Thy  lord,  Thersites;  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what's  thyself? 

Tker.  Thyknower,  Patroclus;  Then  tell  me,  Pa- 
troclus,  what  art  thou  ?  401 

Pair,  Thou  may'st  tell,  that  know'st. 

AchiL  O,  tell,  tell. 

Tker,  1*11  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamem- 
non commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord  \  I  am 
Patroclus'  knower ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Pair,  You  rascal ! 

Hier.   Peace,  fool;   I  have  not  done. 

AchiL  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Thersites. 

Hier,  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  \  Achilles  is  a  fool  % 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  a 
fool.  412 

AchiL  Derive  this;  come. 

TTier,  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
Achilles ;  Achilles  is  a  fool,  to  be  commanded  of 
Agamemnon  ;  Thersites  is  a  fool,  to  serve. such  a 
fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  pQsitive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther,    Make  that  demand  of  the  prover. It 

suffices  me,  thou  art.  Look  you,  who.  comes 
here  \  .     4^1 

Znter   Agamemnon,    Ulysses,    Nestor,*   Dio- 
MEDES,   and  AjAX. 

AchiL  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  no  body : — Come 
in  with  me,  Thersites.  [£jftV. 
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Tiar.  Here  is  such  patcheiy,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is — a  cuckold,  and  a 
whore ;  a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  faftions, 
and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry  serpigo  on  the 
subject  1    and  war,  and  lechery,  confound  all  I 

[Exit. 

Aga,  Where  is  Achilles  ^  429 

Patr,  Within  his  tent  5   but  ill-disposM,  my  lord. 

Aga.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent  our  messengers ;   and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place^ 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr,  I  shall  so  say  to  him.  [Exit. 

Ulys,  We  saw  him.  at  the  opening  of  his  tent  i 
He  is  not  sick.  439 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion -sick,  sick  of  a  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man  | 
but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride-:  But  why,  why?  let  him. 
shew  us  a  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[7^  Agambmnon, 

Nest,  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyss,  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.   Who?  Thersitcs? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No  ;  you  see,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has 
his  arguments  Achilles*  451 
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Nest.  All  the  better  $  their  fraction  is  more  our  wkh» 
dian  their  faction:  But  it  was  a  strong  composure,  a 
fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity,  that  wisdom  knits  not,  foUy  may 
easily  untie.    Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

Nest,  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ufyss,    The  elephant  hath  joints,    but  none  for 
courtesy ; 
His  legs  are  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

Patr.  Achilles  bids  me  say — he  is  much  sorry,  46a 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state^ 
To  call  on  him  ;  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other. 
But,  for  your  health  and  you  digestion  sake. 
An  atter-dinner's  breath. 

Ago.  Hear  you,  Patroclus  ;->—^ 
We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers : 
But  his  evasion,  wing*d  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  out-fly  our  appreliensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath  ;  and  much  the  reason      479 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  vhtues,-^ 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld,-— 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.    Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  tb  speak  to  him  :   And  you  shall  not  an^ 
If  you  do  say — ^we  think  him  over-proud. 
And  under-honest  |  in  self-assumption  greater^ 
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Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;    and  worthier  than 

himselfy 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ;        480 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  under-write  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humourous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes^  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  adion 
Rode  on  his  tide.    Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add. 
That,  if  he  over-hold  his  price  so  nmch. 
We'll  none  of  him  j  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report— 
Biing  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war :  490 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — Tell  him  so. 
Patr.    I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

[Exit, 
jiga.  In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter  you. 

[Exit  Ulysses. 
Jjax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 
Aga»  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 
Ajax,  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think,  he  thinks 
himself 
A  better  man  than  I  ? 
Aga,  No  question.  500 

Ajax,    Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say- 
he  is  ? 
Aga.    No,   noble  Ajax  ;  you  arc  as  strong,  as  va- 
liant, 
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As  wistf  and^no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle. 
And  altogether  more  traftable. 

Jjax.  Why  shpuld  a  man  be  proud  ? 
How  dotb  pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

jiga.    Your  mind*s  the  clearer,  Ajax,   and  your 
virtues 
The  fairer.    He  that's  proud,  eats  up  himself: 
Pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his 
Own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  510 

But  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  i'  the  praise. 

jijax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engen-. 
dering  of  toads.  * 

Nest.  [Aiide,'}  And  yet  he  loves  himself;  Is  it  not 
jtrange  ? 

Ri-enttr  Ulysses. 

Ufyis,  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Aga,  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulysi.  He  doth  rely  on  none  ; 
put  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respeft  of  any,  52Q 

In  will  peculiar  and  in  self- admission. 

Aga*  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  wkh  us  ? 

Ulyss,  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sako 
only, 
He  makes  important :  Possest  he  is  with  grcatnes?  } 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  »  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse, 

That, 
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That,  *tw]xt  his  mental  and  his  a6Hve  parts, 
KingddmM  Achilles  in  commotion  rages,  530 

And  batters  down  himself  \  What  shocdd  I  say  ? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Gry — A'b  recovery, 

Aga,   Let  Ajax  go  to  him.— 
Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  hi*  tent  1 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well  5   and  will  be  lod. 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

IJlyss,  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so! 
We'll  consecrat©^  th«  steps  that  Ajax  makes. 
When  they  go  from  Achilles  I  Shall  the  proud  lord. 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam ;       541 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  \ 
No,  this  thrice- worthy  and  rig^t- valiant  loi'd 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir*d  \ 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is. 

By  going  to  Achilles  :  550 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-olroady  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burns 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him  !  Jupiter  forbid ! 
And  say  in  thundeip — AchUUsy  gate  Mm* 
.  Nest,  Q,  this  is  well  ^  he  rubs^th^  vein  q£  him« 

H  ij  [Aside, 

DiQ. 
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Dio,  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause  I 

[^  Aside* 

Ajax,  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
1*11  pash  him  o'er  the  face. 

Aga,  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go.  560 

Ajax,    An  he  be  proud  with  mc,  I'll  pheeze  his 
pride : — 
Xet  me  go  to  him. 

Uijrss.   Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our 
qu^irrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry  insolent  fellow,—— 

Nest.  How  he  describes  himself!  [Aside^ 

Ajax,  Can  he  not  be  sociable } 

Ulyss,  The  raven  chides  blackness.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I'll  let  his  humours  blood. 

Aga^  He  will  be  the  physician,  that  should  be  the 
patient.  [Aside, 

Ajax,  An  all  men  were  o*  my  mind,^-  570 

Ulyss,  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [Aside* 

Ajax,  He  should  not  bear  it  so. 
He  should  eat  swords  first  1  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Nest,  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half.  [Aside, 

Ulyss,  He  would  have  ten  shares.  [Aside, 

Ajax,  I  will  knead  him,  '111  make  him  supple : — 

Nest,  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm :  force  him  with 
praises  I  [Aside* 

Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry. 

Ulyss,  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dislike. 

[7<»  Agamemnon. 

Nest,  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so.  580 
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Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ufyss^    Why,    'tis  this  naming  of  him  does  him 
harm* 

Here  is  a  man But  'tis  before  his  face  5 

I  will  be  silent. 

Nest,  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 
He  is  not  emulous,'  as  Achilles  is. 

Ufyu.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

jljax,  A  whoreson  dog»  that  shall  palter  thus  with 
us  I 
'Would  he  were  a  Trojan  ^ 

Nest.  What  a  vice  wer«  it  in  Ajax  now——       590 

Ufyss.  If  he  were  prolid  ? 

Dio,  Or  covetous  of  praise ) 

Ufyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne  } 
'  Dio.  Or  strange,  or  selfi-affe^ted } 

Ufyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  swc^t 
composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck : 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutpr ;  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  beyond  all  erudition  t 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight| 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain,  60Q 

And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigor. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  like  a. bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  :  Here's  Nestor,-* 
Xnstru^ted  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wisej^^ 
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ButpardoA,  father  Nestor,  were  your  dayt 
As  f^^^cti  as  Ajaxy  and  your  brain  so  tempoT'dy^ 
YoH  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him,  610 

But  be  as  Ajax* 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  \ 

Nest.  Ay,  my  good  son, 

Dio,  Be  rul'd  by  htm,  lord  Ajax, 

Ulyis^  There  is  no  tarrying  here  $  the  hart  Achilks 
Keeps  thicket.    Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  War ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  To-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast: 
And  here's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to  west^ 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Aga.  60  we  to  council.     Let  Achilles  sleep : 
Light  boats  sail  swift,    though  greater  hulks  draw 
deep«  [ExeuHU 


ACT  ///.    SCENE  I. 


Troy,     TTit  Palace,     Enter  "PAHDAKVSf  and  a  Servant^ 
{^MusicA  witAtH,} 

Pandarus, 

1'  R I B  N  D  !   you  f   pray  you,  a  word :    Do  not  yon 
follow  the  young  lord  Paris } 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  m«. 

Pan,  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ^ 
1  Servm 
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Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  uf>oa  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman }  I 
must  needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised  I 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not } 

Sir9»  'Faith,  sir,  superficially.  10 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better ;  I  am  the  lord  Pan« 
daru»« 

Serv.  I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Seru.  You  arc  ia  the  state  of  grace  ? 

Pan.  Grace!  not  so,  friend ^  honour  and  lordship 
are  my  titlef :— What  musick  is  this  ? 

Serv,  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir  :  it  it  musick  in 
parts. 

Pan..  Know  you  the  musicians  ?  20 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleaiure,  friend } 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  musick. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another ;  I  am 
too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning :  At  whose  re- 
quest  do  these  men  play  i  30 

Serv.  That's  to*t,  indeed,  sir  3  Marry,  sir,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  Paris  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person ;  with 
ium,  the  mortal  Venus»  the  heart-blood  of  beauty, 
love's  invisible  80ul|— « 

Pan, 
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Pan,  Who,  my  cousin  Cresslda  ?       < 

Serif.  No,  sir,  Helen ;  Could  you  not  find  out  that 
by  her  attributes } 

Pan,  It  should  seem,  fellow, '  that  thou  hast  not  seen 
the  lady  Cressida*  I  conic  to  speak  with  Paris  from 
the  prince  Troilus  :  I  will  make  a  compUmental  as- 
sault upon  him,  for  my  business  seetbs*  41 

Serv,  Sodden  business  I  there's  a  stew*d  phrase,  in* 
deed!  -  » 

£«/fr  Paris,  an^^  Hels^n,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company  I  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly^ 
^uide  them  I — especially  to  you,  fair  queen  I  fair 
thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow ! 

Helm.  Dear  lord,  you  arc  full  of  fair  words* 
Pan,  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen.*— 
Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  musick.  ^o 

Par,  You  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  my  life, 
you  shall  make  it  whole  again  ;   you  shall  piece  it  out 
with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — Nell,  he  is  ftiU 
of  harmony. 
Pan,  Truly,  Iddy^  no. 

Helen,  O,  sir,— ^  ^ 

Pan,  Rude,  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rudev   * 
Par,  Well  said,  my  lord  I    well,  you  say  so  in  fit8# 
Pan.    I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen  :— 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ?  -    60 

Helen,  Nay^  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out ;  we*M  hear 
you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan. 
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Pan,  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  arc  pleasant  with  me. 

—But  (marry)    thus,    my  lord. My  dear  lord, 

and  most  esteemed  friend,   your  brother  Troilus 

Helen,  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-sweet  lord, 

Pan,  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to :— commends  him- 
self most  afFe^Honatdy  to  you. 

Helen,  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody ;  If 
you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  I  70 

Pan,  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen;  that's  a  sweet 
queen,  i'faith. 

Helen,  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad,  is  a  sour 
offence. 

Pan,  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn  j  that 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such 
words  J  no,  no.— And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you,  that, 
if  the  king  call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will  make  his 
excuse. 

Helen,  My  lord  Pandarus, 80 

Pan,  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ;  my  very  very 
sweet  queen } 

Pan,  What  exploit's  in  hand  ?  where  sups  he  to* 
night  ? 

Helen,  Nay,  but  my  lord, 

Pan,    What  says  my  sweet  queen  \  My  cousin  will 
fall  out  with  you. 
Helen,  You  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 
Par,  I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer  Cressida. 
Pan,  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  arc  wide }  come, 
your  disposer  is  sick.  >  91 

Par.  Well,  I'll  make  excuse. 

I  Pan. 
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Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say— 
Cressida  ?  no,  your  poor  disposer's  sick. 

Par,  I  spy. 

Pan,  You  spy !  what  do  you  spy  ? — Come,  give 
me  an  instrument. — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  you 
have,  sweet  queen.  loo 

Helen,  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my 
lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she'll  none  of  him ;  they  two  arc 
twain. 

Helen.  FalUng  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make  them 
three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this ;  I'll 
sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth,  sweet 
lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead.  no 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen,  Let  thy  song  be  love:  this  love  will  undo  U9 
all.    Oh,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid ! 

Pan,  Love !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so  s 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more  I 
For,  oh,  lovers  bow 
Shoots  buck  and  doe  : 
The  shaft  confounds  isa 


Not  that  it  wounds. 
But  tichles  still  the  sore. 
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These  lovers  cry — Ok!  oh  I  they  die! 

Tet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  hiU, 
Doth  turn  ohi  oh/  to  hal  ha!  bel 

So  dying  love  lives  still: 
Oh!  Oh!  a  while,  but  hal  hal  hal 
Oh  I  oh!  groans  out  for  hal  hal  hal 

Hey  hoi  isp 

Helen,  In  love,  i*^th,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  note« 

Par,  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and  that 
breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts, 
and  hot'  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is 
love. 

Pan,  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood,  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ? — ^Why,  they  are  vipers  : 
Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet  lord,  who*s 
a-field  to-day  ? 

Par,  He6lor,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantry  of  Troy  :  I  would  fain  have  arm*d 
to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How 
chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not  ?  14a 

Helen,  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something; — ^you  know 
all,  lord  Pandanis. 

Pan,  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear 
how  they  sped  to-day « — You'll  remember  your  bro- 
ther's  excuse  ? 

Par,  To  a  hair.  ^ 

Pan,  Farewel,  sweet  queen t 

Helen,  Commend  me  to  your  niece.  15P 

Pan,  I  will,  sweet  queen.  [£xi/,  Sound  a  Retreat. 
I  i  j  Par. 
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Par*   They  are  come  from  field :  let  us  to  Priam's 
hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.    Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Heftor :  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touchM, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews  j  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  He6lor. 

HtUn^    'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant, 
Paris: 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty  160 

Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have } 
Yea,  over-shines  oursclf. 

Par,   Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.  [ExeunU 


SCENE  11. 

V AH DAKVS^  Garden.     £«<^  Pandarus,  and  Tkou 
Lvs*  Man, 

Pan.   How  now  ?  where's  thy  master  ?  at  my  cou- 
sin Cressida*s  ? 
Serv.    No,  sir  J  he  stays  fpr  you  to  condu6l  him 


thither. 


£72/tfrTROILU8, 


Pan,  O,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now  i 
Trot,  Sirrah,  walk  off. 

Pan. 
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Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin }  170 

Trot,  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks. 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver  I  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Pan.    Walk  here  i'  the  orchard,  I  will  bring  her 
straight.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Trot.  I  am  giddy ;  expedation  whirls  me  round* 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  181 

That  it  enchants  my  sense  ;  What  will  it  be. 
When  that  the  watry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-reputed  neftar  ?  death,  I  fear  me  5 
Swooning  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers : 
I  fear  it  much  4  and  I  do  fear  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps         1^0 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarvi. 

Pan,  She's  making  her  ready,  she'll  come  straight : 
you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blush,  and 
fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  fray'd  with  a 
$pntc:  I'll  fetch  her.    It  is  the  prettiest  villain :— she 

fetches 
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fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta'cn  sparrow. 

[£xtVPANDA1lU». 

Troii  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bo- 
som: 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse  j 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering  soo 

The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pandak.uS|  and  Cjlessida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  shame*9 
a  baby.—^Here  she  is  now :  swear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — What,  are  you 
gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watch'd  ere  you  be  made 
tame,  must  you  ?  Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ; 
an  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i*  the  files.— 
Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her?— Come,  draw  this  cur- 
tain, and  let's  see  your  pifture.  Alas  the  day,  how 
loth  you  are  to  offend  day-light!  an  'twere  dark, 
you'd  close  sooner.  So,  so  ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the 
mistress.  How  now,  a  kiss  in  fee-farm!  build  there, 
carpenter  j  the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your 
hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  faulcon  as  the  tercel, 
for  all  the  ducks  i'  the  river  5  go  to,  go  to.  215 

7roi»  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan,  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  i  but 
she'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your 
a6livity  in  question.  What,  billing  again  ?  here's— 
Jn  witness  whereof  the  parties  interchangeably—^XloTTL^ 
in,  come  m|  I'll  go  get  a  fire.        [Exit  Pandarus. 
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Cre.  Wai  you  walk  in,  my  lord  } 

Trot.  O  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wished  me  thu4,? 

Cre.  Wish'd,  my  lord  ? — ^Thc  gods  grant  I — O  my 
lord  I 

Trot.  What  should  they  grant }  what  makes  thU 
pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  Qurious  dreg  e^ies  my 
f  weet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love  i 

Cre.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes. 

Trot.  Fears  make  devib  of  cberubims ;  they  never 
see  truly.  131 

Cre.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds  safer 
footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  without  fear :  To 
fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worst. 

Trot.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear :  in  aU 
Cupid*s  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cre,  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  i 

Trot.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings  ;  when  we 
vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tygers; 
thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposition 
enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed. 
This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love,  lady, — that  the  will 
is  infinite,  and  the  execution  confinM  $  that  the  de« 
sire  is  boundless,  and  the  a6t  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cre.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performance 
than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability  that 
they  never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfe&ioii 
of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of 
one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions,  and  the  a£l 
of  hareS|  are  they  not  moBSters )  959 

Troi» 
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Trot.  Are  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we  :  Praise  us 
as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our  head  shall 
go  bare>  'till  merit  crown  it :  no  perfedHon  in  rever- 
sion shall  have  a  praise  in  present :  we  will  not  name 
desert,  before  his  birth ;  jmd,  being  born,  his  addi« 
tion  shall  be  humble.  Few  words  to  fair  faith  :  Troi- 
lus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy  can  say 
worst,  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth  ;  and  what  truth 
can  speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Cre*  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ?  «6» 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still  ?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet  ? 

Cre.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  c(Hnmit,  I  dedicate 
to  you. 

Pan,  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
of  you,  youMl  give  him  me :  Be  true  to  my  lord  5  if 
he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it» 

Trot,  You  know  now  your  hostages )  your  unde*s 
word,,  and  my  firm  faith.  269 

Pan*  Nay,  1*11  give  my  word  for  her  too  ;  out 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  woo*d^ 
they  are  constant,  being  won  :  they  are  burrs,  I  can 
tell  you }  they'll  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cre»   Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart  ;.■     ■■ 
Prince  Troilus,  1  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day, 
For  many  weary  months. 

Troi^  Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cre. 
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Cre.  Hard  to  seem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord. 

With  the  first  glance  that  erer Pardon  me  ;— 

If  I  confess  much,  you' will  play  the  tyrant.         aSo 

I  iQve  you  now  $  boc  itot,  *till  now,  so  much 

But  I  might  roaster  it  t— — In  faith,  I  lie ; 

My  thoughts  were  Ukc  linbrldlcd  children,  grown 

Too  headstrong  for  their  mother :  See,  we  fools  I 

Why  have  I  blabb*d  ?  who  shall  1)e  true  to  us. 

When  we  are  so  unsccrit  to  ourselves  ? 

But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  wood  you  hot  j 

And  yet,  good  fattb,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man  i 

Or,  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 

Of  speaking  Brst.    Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongiie ; 

For,  in  tins  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak  291 

The  thing  I  shall  repent*    See,  see,  your  silence, 

Canning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 

My  very  soul  of  counsel :  Stop  my  mouth. 

Trot,  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  musick  issues  thence. 

Pan,  Pretty,  i'faith. 

Cre.  Mf  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
'Twas  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I  am  ashamM  5 — O  heavens !  What  have  I  done  ?— 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord.         300 

Trot.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

Pan.   Leave  I    an  you  take  leave  'till  to-morrow 
morning,—— 

Cre.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Trot,  What oiFends^ you,   lady? 

Cre.  Sir^  mine  own  company. 

K  Trot. 
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Trot,  Yau  cannot  shun  yourself. 

Cre,  Let  me  go  and  try : 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you; 
But  an  unkind  selfj^  that  itself  will  leave,  310 

To  be  another's  fool.    I  would  be  gone  :*— ^ 
Where  is  my  wit  ?  I  speak  I  know  not  what. 

Trot.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that  speak 
so  wisely. 

Cre,  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  shew  more  craft  than 
love; 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession^ 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts  :  But  you  are  wise ; 
Or  else  you  love  not ;  For  to  be  wise,  and  love^ 
Exceeds  man*s  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Trot,  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman 
(As,  if  itwcan,  I  will  presume  in  you),  321 

To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youths 
Out-living  beauties  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays  I 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  mei— 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  y<m 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted  I  butj  alsts,  330 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity,  .  . 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truths 

Cre.  In  that  I'll  war  with  you. 

Trot.  O  virtuous  fight. 
When  right  with  right  waj^  who  shall  be  most  right ! 

True 
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True  swsuns  in  love  shaU,  in  the  world  comci 

Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes. 

Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  con^>are. 

Want  similies,  truth  tirM  with  iteration,—^ 

As  true  as  steel,  as  piantage  to  the  moon,  340 

As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre,—— 

Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 

As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 

As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse. 

And  san^ify  the  numbei*s. 

Cre*  Prophet  may  you  be  I 
If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself. 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up,  351 

And  mighty  states  chara6lerless  are  gtated 
To  dusty  nothing  5  yet  let  memory. 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 
Upbraid  my  falsehood  I  when  they  h^ve  said — ^as  false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sai>dy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  tp  heifer*s  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  step-d^me  to  her  son ; 
Yea,  let  ^em  say,  to  ^tick  the  heart  of  falsehood. 
As  false  as  Cressid.  360 

Pan.  Qo  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it ;  1*11 
be  the  witness,— Here  I  hold  your  hand;  here,  my 
cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  to  one  another, 
since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together, 
|et  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to  the  world> 
Kij  end 
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end  aft«r  my  n£tme^  call  them  all-^Pasidars  j .  kt 
all'  inconstant  men  be  Troiljas'-s,  aU  false  woipea 
Cressids,  and  all  brokers-between  Pandar^  I  say, 
amen. 

Troi.  Amen.  370 

Cre.  Amen. 

Pan,  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  shew  you  abed, 
chamber ;  which  bed,  because  it  shall  not  speak  of 
your  pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  death :  away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tpngne-ty'd  maidens  here. 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear  I 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp,  Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses, 
DiOMED,  Nestor,  Ajax,  Menej^aus,  .ai^ 
Calchas. 

Cal.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done  you; 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompence.    Appear  it  to  your  mind. 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove 
I  have  abandoned  Troy,  left  my  possessions,         381 
Incurred  a  traitor's  name ;  expos'd  myself, 
From  certain  and  possest  conveniences, 
To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequestring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition. 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 

As 
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As  new  into  the  woj:ld,  strange,  unacquainted  j 

I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste. 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit,  3^ 

Out  of  those  many  registred  in  promise, 

Wbich^  you  say,  live  to  cmne  in  my  behalf. 

Jga.  What  wouldst  thou  of  us,  Trojan?  ni^ede* 
mai)d. 

Caf,  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  caird  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often. have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  excha^e. 
Whom  Troy  hath  ?till  dejiy'd :  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wresjl  in  their  fUikirs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack,  409 

Wanting  his  manage;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  bloo49  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him  s  kt  him  be  sent,  grcfit  princes. 
And  jie  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  pretence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done. 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

AgOf  Let  Diomed^s  bear  him. 
And  bring  us  Cressid  hither  $  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us.-*Good  Piomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  enterchange :  itQ 

Withal,  bring  word^if  He^or  will  to-morrow 
3e  answered  in  his  challenge ;  Ajax  is  ready. 

Diom.  This  shall  I  undertake  ;  and  'tis  a  burdea 
Whicli  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[£xi/DiOMED,  and  ChtCHAs, 
s 

Enter 
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J^nter  Achille8|     and  Patroclus,    Before  tkein 
Tent. 

Ufyss.  Achilles  stands  i'  the  entrance  of  his  tent  t— » 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him* 
As  if  he  were  forgot ; — and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him :—    , 
I  will  come  last :  'Tis  like,  he'll  question  me. 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tumVi  on 
him  %  42Q 

If  so,  I  have  derision  med^cinable. 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink  5 
It  may  do  good :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itselfj  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  aad  are  the  proud  man*s  fees. 

Aga.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along;—— 
So  do  each  lord  ^  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more  430 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.    I  will  lead  the  way. 

AcAi/,  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with  me } 
Yqu  know  my  mind,  I'll  fi^t  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

Jga,  What  says  Achilles }  •  would  he  aught  with 
us  ? 

Nest.   Would  you,   my  lord,  aught  with  the  ge- 
neral? 

JcAii.  No. 

Nest,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

yiga. 
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Aga.  The  better, 

AchiL  Good  day,  good  day. 

Afoji.  How  do  you }  how  do  you  ?  440 

AchiL  What,  does  the  cuekold  scorn  me } 

Ajax^  How  now,  Patrpcliis  ? 

AchU.  Good  morrow,  Ajax* 

Ajax,  Hal 

AchiL  Good  morrow* 

Ajax,  Ay ;  and  good  next  day  too.  [ExeukL 

AchiL  What  mean  these  fellows  I  know  they  not 
Achilles  ? 

Patr,  They  pass  by  strai^ly  :    they  were  tis'd  to 
bend. 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep  450 

To  holy  altars. 

AchiL  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 
^Tis  certain,  greatness^  once  fallen  out  with  fortune^ 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too  :  What  the  declined  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Shew  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour  \  but*s  honoured  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour,    460 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit: 
Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippery  too, 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.    But  *tis  not  so  with  me : 

,  Fortune 
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Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy  ' 

At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  posse6$^ 

Save  these  men*s  looks  \  who  do»  methinks^  find  out 

Something  in  rtic  not  worth  that  rich  beholding 

As  they  have  often  given.    Here  is  Ulysses  ^  '     470 

I'll  interrupt  his  reading.*-— How  now,  Ulysses? 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ? 

AchiL  What  are  you  reading^* 

lA^x.  A  strange  fetkfw  here 
Writes  me,  That  man — ^how  <I^arly  ever  parted. 

How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, 

Caniiot  make  boast  to  Jhave  that  which  he  hath| 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  refle6liob  5 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
He^t  them,  and  they  retortthaC  heat  again  480 

To  the  first  giver. 

Ackil.  This  is  nbt  strange,  Ulysses. 
The  beauty  that  is  borne  hew  in  the  face, 
The  bearer  16\ows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of'  sense),  behold  itself^ 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  witfe  each  other's  form*- 
For  ^dolfirtibh  ttirns  not  to  itself, 
•Till  itk*hath  tra^cll'd,  and  is  marry'd  there  49^ 

Where  it  may  see  itself  *  this  is  not  strange  at  all* 

UiyssJ  I  do  no  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar  $  but  at  the  author's  drift  i 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves! — * 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing 

(Though 
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(Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  consisting), 
'Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  t 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aug}>t 
•Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended  j  which,  like  an  arch,  re- 
verberates 500 
The  voice  again  \  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat*    I  was  much  rapt  in  this  $ 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse  s 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature,  what  things 

there  are. 
Most  abje6t  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  jaost  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth  1  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow 
An  a£t  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him,     511 
Ajax  renownM.    O  heavens,*  what  some  men  do. 
While  some  men  leave  to  do  I 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall. 
While  others  play  the  ideots  in  her  eyes  I 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness  I 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords ! — ^why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder^ 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast,       590 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

AckiL  I  do  believe  iti  for  they  pass'd  by  me. 
As  misen  do  by  beggars }  neither  gave  to  me 

L  Good 
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Good  word,  nor  look :  What,  are  niy  deeds  forgot  ? 

Uiyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  putt  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-siz'd  monster  of  in^titudes: 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  pasCj  which  are  de- 
voured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lofd,  53a 

Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  maii 
In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way  j 
For  honour  travels  in  a  streight  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast  7  keep  then  the  paith  : 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons^ 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  If  y«u  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direft  forthright^ 
Like  to  an  entred  tide,  they  aU  rush  by,^ 
And  leave  yow  hindmost  5 —  540 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear,^ 
O'er-run  and  trampled  or)   Then  what  they  do  in 

present, 
Though  less  thai*  yours  in  past,  nnist  ^'^er^-top  yours : 
For  Time  is  like  a  ^shionable  host,    " 
That  slightly  shakes  hi*  parting  gwest  by  the  hand  j 
And  withhia  arms  out^stretch^d,  as  he  would  ffy» 
Grae^s-ia  the  comer  ^  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  Farewel  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  sccH^ 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was;  for  beauty,  wit, 
High  bir^yr  i^goor  of  bono,  des^  m  service,      ^$%> 
-  Love, 
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Lovcy  friendship,  cbarity>  are  subje^ls  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin»— — «- 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds, 

Thoi^h  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  pasts 

And  shew  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 

More  laud  tlian  gilt  o^er- dusted* 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  obje^  1 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  OHnplete  many  560 

That  all  the  Greeks  beg;in  to  worship  Ajax ; 

Since  things  in  inotion  sooner  catch  the  eye^ 

Than  what  AOt  stirs*    The  cry  went  once  on  thee. 

And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again. 

If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 

Made  emulous  missions  *mongst  the  gods  themselves. 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  fa<£tioa. 

AckiL  Of  this  my  privacy  570 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Vlyis.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 
The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical : 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters* 

AchiL  Hal  known? 

Ulysi*  Is  that  a  wonder  t 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state. 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold  s 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps ;        5S0 
Keeps  place  with  thought }  and  almost^  like  the  gpds, 
Poes  thoug^s  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 

I,  ij  There 
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There  is  a  -mystery  (with  whom  relation 

Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine. 

Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to  : 

All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 

As  perfe6lly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 

And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much. 

To  throw  down  Heflor,  than  Poljrxena  t  590 

But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home. 

When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump ; 

And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 

Great  HeBor''s  sister  did  AchiUes  tuin ; 

But  our  great  Ajax  Bravely  beat  down  kim» 

Farewel,  my  lord  j  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 

The  fool  slides  o*er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

[Exit. 

Patr,  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you  : 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath*d  than  an  effeminate  man  600 

In  time  of  action.    I  stand  condemnM  for  this ; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrain^  you  thus  : 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion*s  mane. 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Ackil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Heftor  ? 

Patr,  Ay;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  by 
him. 
.     AchiL  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake;  6to 

My 
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My  fame  is  shrewdly  gbr'd. 

Pair.  O,  then  beware  5 
Those  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themsdves  i 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  comnussion  to  a  blank  of  danger  | 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

AckiL  Go  call  Thersitcs  hither,  sweet  Patroclus  s 
1*11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat,         €20 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd :  I  have  a  woman's  longing,  * 
Aii  appetite  that  I  am  uck  withal. 
To  see  great  He6tor  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage^    . 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.    A  labour  sav'd ! 

£«/tfrTHERSlTES. 

Tker,  A  wonder! 

AnkU.  What? 

ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  fields  asking  for 
himself. 

Ackil,  How  so }  630 

ner.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  He6):or  f 
and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgel* 
ling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

Achil.  How  can  that  be? 

Ther,  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock, 
a  stride,  and  a  stand :  ruminates,  like  an  hostess,  that 
hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her 
reckoning  t  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,  as  who 

should 
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should  say— there  were  ^t  ia  this  bead,  an  'twould 
out ;  and  so  there  is  $  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in,  him  as 
lira  in  a  flitit>  which  wiU  not  shew  without  knocking. 
The  man*s  undone  for  ever  (  for  if  Hedor  break  not 
his  neck  i*the  con&bat^  he*ll  break  it  himself  in  vain* 
glory.  He  knows  not. me  s  I  said,  Godd'-mofrcmt 
Ajax\  and  he  rq>lief>  ThnAs,  Agumtmnon*  What 
think  you  of  this  man*  that  takes  me  for  the  £;eneral  ? 
He*s  grown  a  very  land-fish>  languageless,  a  monster, 
A  plague'  of  opinion  !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both 
sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

AchiL  Thoi;  muft  be  my  en^afsador  to  hint» 
Thersites,;  651 

Tker,  Who»  I  \  why^  he*ll  answer  no  body  t  \it 
professes  not  answeHni; ;  speaking  is  for  beggars ;  he 
wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  pre- 
sence ;  let  Patroclus  make  demands  to  me,  you  $haU 
see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

Achil.  To  him,  Patroclus:  Tell  bim,--*I humbly 
desire  the  vifiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
He^or  to  come  imarm'd  tjo  my  tent ;  and  to  procure 
lafb  conduct  for  his  person,  of  the  magnanimous,  and 
mostiUUstrious,  slx-or-seven-time8*honourM  captain- 
general  of  the  Grecian  army,  Agamemnoni  &c.  Do 
this.  663 

Patr.  Jove  bless  great  Ajaai ! 
.   Ihar.  Hum  I 

Patr,  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles. 

Her.  Hal 

Patr.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invito 
Pe^r  to  his  tent. 

Ther. 
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Patr.    And  to  proqqne  safie  cotidu6t  from  Aga- 
incmiKMi* 
nur.  Agamemnon  ? 
/Wr.  Ay^  ssylofd. 

Ptf/r.  What  say  yott  to*t  ? 

7)l«r.  God  be  wi*you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Tker.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fittbrd«y»  byeWvea4*ck>ck'< 
it  will  go  one  way  or  other  i  hOMnoerecy  he  shall  pay 
for  me  ere  he  hai  nw.  681 

Patr.  Your  answer,  mx. 

33cr.  Fare  you  w^,  witiiall  my  heart. 

AchiL  Why,  but  he  is  not  ia  this  tone^  is  he) 
.  ntr.  Ho,  butbs^txHito'time  thus*    Wfaathuifick 
will  be  in  him  when  He£lor  has  koodk.*dl .  out  his 
brains,  I  kxuiw  iMt  x   But,  I  am  sure,  none  ^  unless 
the  fidler  Apoll»  get  his  siasvs  to  make  catliags  on. 

Ackil.  Come,  thott  shalt  bear  a  kiter  to  him  straights 

7%€r.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse;  ior  that*a 
the  more  capable  creature.  691 

AchU.  My  misd  is  ttfoufaledy  fikea.faHila]iistinr^4^ 
And  I  i^ttlf  ie«  not  te  botfeom  of  it. 

|£»«Xt  ACKILLBS,  «m£PaT1,0€LVS. 

TUr.  rWcsMtbe  fomHain  of  your  mind  wtfedear 
agam,  that  I  sdght  wsfter  sn  ass  at  it!  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  shccfi^  tfantanch  a  YahaBt  ignorance. 

.     ^  ACT 
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JCTIF.    SCENE  I. 


A  Street  in  Troy,  Enter  at  one  Door  J£iibai,  and  Ser* 
vant,  with  a  Torch  \  atanotkor^  Paris,  Deiphobus* 
Antenor,  and  Diomed,  &c»  with  Torches, 

Pariu 

Se  By  ho!  who  IS  that  there } 
Dei.  It  is  the  lord  Aiie<(S. 

i  Mnt,  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ?-* 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long^ 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nought  but  heavenly  tnisiness 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

■  Duh  That's  my  mind  too^— — Oood  morraw,^  lord 
'  Aneas. 

.  Par,  A  valiant  Greek,  ^^Sneas  \  tikt  bis  hand  t 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told — how  Diomedy  a  whole  week  by  dajrs,     lo 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

1  JEne,  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 
Inuring  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce : 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm*d,  as  black  defiance. 
As  heart  can  think, .  or  courage  execute. 

-.  Di§..  The  oiie  and.  other  Diomed  embraces.'  . 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  odm ;  and,  so  long,  healths 
But  when. cop tentioD  and  occasion  ineet. 
By  Joye,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  my  fiwre,  pursttit|.  att4  pc^ky*  «o 

JEncm 
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jEn^.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion^  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward*    In  humane  gentleness. 
Welcome  to  Troy  I  now,  by  Andiises*  life^ 
Welcome,  indeed  I  By  Venus*  hand  I  swear» 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio,  We  sympathize  :—^ — Jove,  let  ^neas  live. 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die,  30 

With  every  joint  a  wound  j  and  that  to-morrow  I 

jEne,  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do ;  and  l<mg  to  know  each  other  worse* 

Par,  This  is  the  most  despightfiil  gentle  greeting,. 

The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. 

What  business,  lord,  so  early? 

j£ne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king;  but  why,  I  know 
not. 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you ;  *Twas  to  bring  this 
Greek 
To  Calchas'  house  |  and  there  to  render  him 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fiair  Cressid  t  40 

Let's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  please. 
Haste  there  before  us :  I  constantly  do  think 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge). 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night  5 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach^ 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore  5  I  fear, 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

-£w.  That  I  assure  you  ; 

M  Troilus 
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TroUtis  had  rather  Troy  .were  borne  to  Grcfece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy.  50 

Par,  There  is  no  help;     . 
The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.    Gn,  lord ;  we'll  follow  you, 

jEn€,  Good  morrow,  all.  lExit, 

Par,  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomcd  ;  'faith,  tell  me 
true,  < 

Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship,— 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best, 
Myself,  or  Menelaus  I 

Dio.  Both  alike  s 
He  merits  well  to  have  her,  tfaat  doth  seek  her       60 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soylure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge  j 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends  : 
He,  like  a  pUling  cuckx^d,  would  drink, up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece  j 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  v^orislv  loins  ' 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inherit6rs  t 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  vreighs  norlesrnor  more  5 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore;  •  71 

Par.  You  are  too  bitted;  tc  your  country^wcMnan. 

Dio.  She's  bitter  to  her  country :  Hear  me,  Paris,— 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  Teins  < 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk  ;^  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carhon  weight, 
A  Trojan  bath  been  slain;:  sii^cesbe  doiHd  speak. 

She 
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She  ^th  oot  given  96  many  gpobd  .words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and^Trogrnis  sufferM  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed^  .you  do  as  chapmen  do,         %> 
Dispraise  the  thing: that .you-desire  to  buy: 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  i/vell,-*^^ 
'WeUl.nt)t  coittmend  what  we  intend  to  selL 
Here  lies  our  way.    .  ,  [Exeunt* 


SCENE  II. 

Pandarxjs'  House.     Enter  Tkoilvs,  and  CuiSSiDA* 

Trot*  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself;  the  morniscold^ 

Cr4.  -Then,  sweet  my  lord,  Pli  call  my  uncle  down  j 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Troi.  Ttoubte  him  riot ; 
To  bed,  to  bed :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses,  90 

As  infants'  empty-  of  all  thought  I 

Cre.  Good  morrow  then. 

7r#«.  1  pi*ythec  now,  to  bed. 

Cre.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Troi.  O  Cressida  I  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  has  A»t»s?d  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  wiU'hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  woiild  not  fr6m  dtecf. 

Cre:  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Trot.  Beriirew  the  witch  V  with  venomous  wights 

shp  stays,  -'  100 

Mij  As 
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As  tevHously  as  hell ;  but  flics  the  grasps  of  love, 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cre,  Pr'ythce,  tarry ; — ^you  men  will  never  tarry, 
O  foolish'Cressida ! — I  might  have  still  held  off, 
And  then  you  would  have  tarry*d.    Hark  I  there's 
one  up. 

Pan,  {Within.l  What's  all  the  doors  open  here  ? 

Troi,  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarvs. 

Cre.  A  pestilence  on  him  I  now  will  he  be  mocking : 
t  shall  have  such  a  life— ^-  no 

.    Pan.  How  now,    how   now  ?    how   go  maiden- 
heads ?— Here,  you  maicj  I  whcre's  my  cousin  Cres- 
sid? 
Cre.    Go  hang   yourself,   you  n^^ughty  mocking 
uncle  1 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  toe. 

Pan,  To  do  what  \  to  do  what  \ — ^let  h^r  say  what; 
What  have  I  brought  you  to  do  \ 
Cre.  Come,    come^    besbrew  your  he^ !    you'll 
ne'er  be  good. 
Nor  suffer  others.  119 

Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch  1  a  poor  capoc- 
chia  \ — hast  Dpt  slept  to-night  I  would  he  not,  a 
naughty  man,  let  it  sleep }  a  bugbear  take  him  I 

.  .^  {One  knocks. 

Cre^  Did  not  I  tell  you  ?— **would  he  Were  knock'd 
o*  the  head  1-^ 

Who's 
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Who*s  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see««- 
My  lordy  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily* 

Trot,  Ha,  ha! 
.   €re»  Come,  you  are  deceived,  I  think  of  no  sudi 

thing.— <— 
How  earnestly  they  knock  I— —pray  you,  come  in  j 

IKnoeJL 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here.      130 

lExeunt* 

Pan.  Who's  there?  what's  the  matter }  will  yoa 

heat  down  the  door  i  How:  now  ?  what's  the  matter  i 

Enter  i^N^AS, 

jEne,  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan»  Who's  there?  mylord  .^Eneas?  By  ray  troth^ 
J  knew  you  not :  What  news  with  you  so  early  ? 
*  ^m.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  1  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

^ne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  net  deny  him; 
It  doth  import  him  ranch,  to  speak  with  me.  139 
'  Pan,  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
I'll  be  sworn  t-*For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late  :— 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

^ne.  Who! nay,  then :-«-.- 

Come,  come,  you'll  do  him  wrong  ere  ypu  ;ure  *wacet 

You'll  be  so  true  to  him,  to  be  false  to  him : 

Do  not  you  know  of  him,  but  yet  fetch  him  hither  \ 

Go. 
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As  Favdakv&  is goin^ put,  enter  TaoiLUsi 

77'<>i,  Ho»r  nawi  what's^  matter  ? 

j£ne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to.adule  you, 
"^yjnsxt^  i^  so  raishs  There  is. at  hand        .   .     150 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
Tl^q  Gi?e<;Jai\  ©ioxncd,  and  our  Antenor 
Pcliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith, 
IBrf  thQ -first  sacrifice,  within  this  hpur^ 
.^ye  muist  give  up  to  Diomedes?  hand 
Th^  lady  Ccessida. 

Troi.  Is:  it  concluded  sa? 

j£ne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy: 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Trot,  Him  My  acbicy^toent^  mock  me !—         160 
I  will  go  meet  tlwnL:  and,;  my  lord  .^Eftcas,     , 
We  inet  hy,  qhaac^  j  you  did  not.  find,  me  here. 

j£ne.  Good,  good,  h^  lord ;  the  secrets  of  neigh- 
bour. Pandai*  ; 
lUye  not  *wre  gift:in  taciturnity. 

t  [ExeuMt  Troilus,  «}|</J9$nxas. 

/V*.  J3!t  powiblet  no.ADoner  got,. but  lost?  The 
devil  tf^^:Mtmnot  I  the  young,  prince. will, go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor  I  I  Would  they  had  .b?«okc'« 
neck!  ....         ,:  _  ' 

£«/fr  Cressida. 

Cr<.  Hqw  now?  What  js .  the  .matter  ?  Who  was 
here  ?  1 70 

Pan.  Ah,  ah  I 

Crt. 
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Crt*  Why  sigh  ybu  so  -profoundly  i  ^  whcre%  my 
lord  ?  gone  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  whlit's  the  matter  > 

Pan,  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth,  as  I 
am  above ! 

Cre,  O  the  gods  I— what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Pr*ythee,  get  thee  in  5  Would  thou  had'st  ne'er 
been  born  I  I  knew,  thou  wouldst  be  his  death : — 

0  poor  gentleman ! — A  plague  upon  Antenor ! 

Cre»  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees,    iSo 

1  beseech  you,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan,  Thou  must  be  gone,  wenchjt  thx^  n^ust  be 
gone;  thou  art  chang'd  for  Antenor:  thou  must  t9 
thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus  ^  'twiU  be  hi> 
death;  'twill  be  hi)  bane  j  he  cannot  bear  it« 

Cre,  O  you  immortal  godsl — I  will  not  go* 

Pan,  Thou  must. 

Cre,  I  will  not,  uncle  :  I  have  forgot  my  father;  . 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity  | 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  t>lood,,  no  soul  so  near  me,     196 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cres$id*s  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood, 
Ifever  she  leave  Troilus  1  Time,  force»  ai&d  death. 
Do  to  this  b94y  what /extremes  you  can ;. 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — ^I'U  go  in,  and  weep,— . 

Pan,  Do,  do. 

Cre,  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised 
cheeks ;  199 

-Crack 
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Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs>    and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.    I  will  not  go  from  Troy^    ' 

[Exeunt* 


SCENE  III. 
Before  PANDARtJs'  House,    Enter  Paris,  Troilus, 

JEVEASi   DiOMEDES,   ^C. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning ;  and  the  hour  prefix'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon  x — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Trot.  Walk  in  to  her  house ; 
I'll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 
Think  it  an  altar ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus  210 

A  priesty  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart. 

[£xt/ Troilus. 
Kpar,  I  know  what  'tis  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help!— 
Please  you,  walk  in   my  lords.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV. 

1  1,1  —Mi  nti 

An  Apartment  in'? A^^h^vs^  House,  Enter  Pandarus, 
<zn(/CR.£SSiDA. 

Pan,  Be  moderate,  be  moderate, 
Cre.  Why  tell  you  mc  of  modentiOii  ? 

The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfe6k,  that  I  taste. 

And  violenteth  iD  a  sense  as  strong 

As  that  which  causeth  itt  Hdw  can  I  moderate  it  ^ 

If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affe6tiony  tto 

Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 

The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 

Afy  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross ; 

Ko  more  my  grief,  m  such  a  precious  loss* 

£«/#r  Troilus. 

Pan.  H^tt^  here,    here  he   comet.-^Ah  tweet 

dudes  I 
Cre.  O  TroilttsI  Troilus ! 
Pan,  What  a  pair  of  spe^acles  is  hcrel  Let  mt 
^mbrafietooi  C^  ten|««««s  the  goodly  saying  is,-*-* 

"*■ ^#  Meartf  akeavyAemtf 

Why  mglCtt  tktm  wUlmt  hreaJking  t  §30 

vrhere  he  answers  again^ 

Becausi  thtu  caut  not  ease  thy  smart, 
By/riemUkipf  n^  iy  speaking. 
There  never  was  a  truer  rhyme*    iM  us  cast  away 
iwthiag,  for  w«  may  live  to  hffvc  Meed  of  such  a  verse } 
we  see  it,  we  sec  it.— *How  i^ow,  lambs } 

N  Troi. 
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Trot.  Cressid,  I  lovejthee  in  so  strain*d  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which         239 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities — ^take  thee  from  me. 

Cre.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan,  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Cre,  And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  > 

Trot,  A  hateful  truth. 

Cre,  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  f 

Troi,  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cre,  Is  it  possible  \ 

Trou  And  suddenly  j  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by  . 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips  250 

Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows. 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath  : 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber*s  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how  s 
As  many  farewels  as  be  stars  in  heaven,  - 
With  distinft  breath,  and  consigned  kisses  to  them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu ;  26  > 

And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss. 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

jEne.  [Within,'\  My  lord!  is  the  lady,  ready  ? 
Trou  Hark  I  you  arc  call'd ;  Some  say,  the  Genius . 
so  Cries* 
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Cries,  Com!  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan,  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this  wiMd» 
Or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root. 

[Exit  Fahdakvs. 

Cre,  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians }  270 

Trot,  No  remedy. 

Cre,  A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks! — 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Trot,  Hear  me,   my  love :    Be  thou  but  true  of 
heart — 

Cre,  I  true  I  how  now }  what  wicked  deem  is  this } 

Trot,  Nay,  we  must  use  expostukttion  kindly,^ 
For  it  is  parting  from  us :— — 
I  speak  not,  ^  tAou  trme^  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart :  a8o 

But,  be  ikou  true^  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  sec  thee. 

Cre.  O,  you  shall  be  expos*d,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent  1  but,  1*11  be  true* 

Trot.  And  lil  grow  friend  with  danger.   Wear  this 
sleeve. 

Cre,  And  you  this  glove.    When  shall  I  tee  you  } 

Trot,  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  centinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true.  890 

Cre.  O  heavens  I— be  true»  agsun* 

Nij  Trot. 
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Trot.  Hear  why  I  $pf9k  it,  love :  The  Grecian 
yoirthf 
Are  wdl  compo»'d,  with  gifts  ojF  nature  flowing. 
And  swelling  o'er  with  artf  god  exercise ; 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealouay 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  fin) 
Makes  me  afeard* 

Cre.  O  heavens  f  you  love  me  not. 

Trifi.  Die  I  a  villain  then !  300 

In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question^ 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  ting, 
Nor  ))eel  tke  high  lavoh,  nor  sweeten  talk» 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games  1  £^  Ttrtuee  all* 
To  which  the  Greciana  are  n^at  prompt  and  prtg- 

nantt 
But  I  can  teli,  that  in  each  gnce  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumbrdisceuriive  deril, 
That  tempts  moat  euaningly  {  hut  be  sot  tempted. 

Cre.  Do  you  thifd^,  I  will  ? 

Ttm.  No.  310 

But  something  may  be  done,  tfuit  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  oitrseWet* 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers. 
Presuming  on  their  cfaangeM  potency. 

jEne.  l^tiMn*]  Nay,  good  my  lordf  ■«■  ■<■ 

^oi.  Come,  kiss ;  aad  let  na  part. 

Parts,  [Within.']  Brother  Troilusi 

Troi.  Good  brother*  con^e  you  hither ; 
And  bring  ^neas,  and  tht  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cr€. 
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Crt.  My  lord.  wiU  you  V«  true  \  3$^ 

Troi.  Who,  I  \  ^%y  \i  ii  piy  vjcf ,  my  fiw4t : 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  gr?*t  (^ploi^^ 
I  with  great  truth  catcb  m^r^  swppli^ity  g 
Whilst  $ome  with  cunohjg  f^  their  cpppcr  ^r^wflSf 
With  truth  an4ptw»«o**4  ito  wf^r  vii}m  bv*. 
Fear  not  wy  truth  \  tbf  iwr^l  of  my  wi^ 
Is— plaift,  f^  mMi'^^'thinre'y  dl  the  rc>ch  of  if. 

Lnttr  M^Y.k^^  Paris,  oniDiOMSD. 

Welconc,  9ir  I>io»cd  I  here  i/s  (be  l»dy. 

Whom  for  Antenpr  we  driver  yw  s 

At  the  port,  lard,  I'll  give  her  tQ  thy  band  \       gg© 

Andy  by  the  way,  posters  thee  what  she  19. 

En^ncfttherfaSr;  avd,  by  my  soul,  fiiirOre^^ 

If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  roy  sword» 

Name  Cressid,  tnd  thy  lik  ihaU  be  s^  safe 

As  Priappt  is  iji  IHoo. 

Dio,  Fair  lady  Cressid, 
So  please  yim,  save  tbe  thi»k;S  this  prince  ei^pe.$9 ; 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  ypur  cheek. 
Pleads  your  fair  usage  \  uA  to  Piomed  |39 

You  shall  be  mietresst  and  conunaod  bim  wbojly. 

Troi,  Greciaii,  thou  dofit  not  uie  ^le  couirt^tt9ly> 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  prating  her :  I  tcU  ihc^,  lord  of  Greece 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o*er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  welt,  even  for  my  charge  5 

For, 
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Tor,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
lUl  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O,  be  not  movM,  prince  Troilus :  359 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place,  and  message. 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
1*11  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge :  to  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say — ^be't  so, 
I  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — no. 

Troi.  Come,  to  the  port. — ^I'U  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk.        360 
Exeunt  Troi lu s  and  C R E s s i d .    Sound  Trumpet. 

Par.  Hark!  Hector's  trumpet. 

j£ne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 
The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par,  *Tis  Troilus*  fault :    Come,  come,   to  field 
.  with  him. 

Lio.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

Alne,  Yea^  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  HeAor*s  heels : 
The  glory  of  our'Troy  doth  this  day  lie  369 

On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  V. 


The  Grecian  Camp.  Enter  AjAX  an»V,  Agamem- 
non, Achilles,  Patroclus,  Menelaus, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  ^c. 

Aga.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fair. 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax,  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 
Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  'till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  cholic  of  pufPd  Aquilon :  380 

Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Heftor. 

Ulyss,  No  trumpet  answers. 

AchU.  *Tis  but  early  days. 

Aga.  Is  not  yon  Diomed,  with  Calchas*  daughter? 

Vlyss.  'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait  j 
He  rises  on  his  toe  j  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

Aga,  Is  this  the  lady  Cressida  \ 
Dio,  Even  she.  3po 

4s^.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sweet 
lady. 

Nest. 
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NesU  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular  j 
•Twere  better  she  were  kissM  in  general. 

hfest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I'll  begin. 

So  much  for  Nestor. 

AchiL  ril  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men,  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr»  Bat  thttU  no  argument  for  kbting  noWs  400 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  In  his  hardiment  \ 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  arguments 

Ulyss.  O  deadly  gall^  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns  I 
For  winch  we  lote  oor  headl,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Fatr.  The  first  was  Menektts'  kiss  $— this,  min^ : 
Pttroclus  kisses  you. 

Mtk.  O)  thtt  i»  trim  f 

Patr,  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  I'll   have  my  kits,  sir  :^— »->^ady,  by  your 
leave. 

•€h.  Ib  kistitigi  do  you  trnder,  or  rettive }      410 

Patn  Bmk  take  «id  give. 

Cre.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live. 
The  kiss  you  takt  is  better  than  you  give  t 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men,  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  you  three  for  one, 

Cre.  You're  an  odd  man  \  give  tvcb,  cur  give  ttolie. 

'Jlf«.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd.     ^ 

€ft%  Nb,  Palis  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  *tii  trM, 
That  you  arc  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  y«Al» 

M(n, 
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Men.  You  fillip  me  o'the  head.  420 

Vre,  No,  1*11  be  sworn. 

Ufyss,  It  were   no  match|    your  nail  against  his 
horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cie.  You  may. 

Uljfss,  I  do  desire  it. 

Cre.  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyss,  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cre.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulyss,  Never'«  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you.  430 

Die.  Lc^dy,  a  word }— I'll  bring  you  to  your  father. 
'  [DioUEiy  leads  out  CtiEisiDA, 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ufyss.  Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks  ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  eveiy  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklbh  reader  1  set  them  down  440 

For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [  Trumpet  within. 

All,  The  Trojan's  trumpet ! 

Aga,  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

O  Entn 
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Enter  Hector,    ^neas,    Troilus,    &c,    mtk 
Attendants. 

jEne.  Hail,  all  the  state  of  Greece  1  What  shall  be 
done  to  him 
That  vi6lory  commands  ?  Or  do  you  puvpote,  • 
A  vidor  shall  be  known  ?  will  yott,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other  $  or  shall  they  be  ^vided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ?  450 

He6lor  bade  ask. 

Aga.  Which  way  woxild  He£lor  have  it  ? 

J£ne,  He  cares  not,  he*ll  obey  conditions. 

Aga,  'Tis  done  like  He6tor  j  but  seairely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  grcfat  deal  misprising 
The  knight  opposed. 

jEne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir. 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Achil,  If  not  AchilleS,  nothing. 

jEne,  Therefore  Achillfes:   But,  i«^hate'er,  know 
tWs; —  460 

In  the  extremity  of  great  aiid  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  m  HWlor; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all> 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.    Weigh  him  weil. 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,-  is  courtesy* 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  He^r*s  blood  \ 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hc6lor  stays  at  home  t 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  He6tor  comes  to  sedc 
This  blended  knight^  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 

AthiL 
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AchU,  A  maiden  battle  then  ?^— O,  I  percdv#  you. 
Re-enter  Diomed. 

Aga,  Here  is  sir  Diomed : — Go,  gentle  knight, 
Stan4  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  ^neas         47s 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it ;  eitho:  to  the  uttermost. 
Or  else  a  breatii :  the  combatants  being  kin, 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 
Ufyss,  They ju*e  opposed,  already. 
Aga.  What  Trcj^  is  tjbat  same  that  looks  so 

heavy} 
Ufyss,  The  you^f^^t  ^01^, Qf  Priam,  a  true  knight  $ 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  mf^>4ess  ;  firm  of  word ;      480 
Speaking,  in  d^ds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  | 
Not  soon  proyok'd,  npr,  being  pjcovokMt  soon  calm*d ; 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  f  nd  both  free  y 
For  what  he  has,  hegiv^Sjr  what  thinks,  he  shews  { 
Yet  gives  he  not,  *till  ju4|?ueut  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  ii^pai^  thought  v^ith  breath : 
l^anly  as  Pedor,  ^^ut  mprC;  dapgerou^  s 
For  He£tor,  in  t^^sbla^,  of.  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tendeJT  objcfts;  but;Jie,,in  h^at.of  aftion. 
Is  more  vindicative .  thaq  j^sdpus  love :  490 

They  call  hini  XrifHlus ;  and  on  him  ereft 
A  second  hppe, .  as  ^fai^ly  ;l^^^t;  as^  He6^or. 
Thus  says  .^^eas^ .oaj^  ti^t  knQws  the  youth 
Evenlo  his  inches,  ,^nd|  .if^kh  private  soul, 
pid  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to. me. 

[AhrmK,.Mt({XQ^  iin4A}KX,Jij^kt. 
O  i  j  Aga^ 
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Aga,  They  are  in  a£lion. 

Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

Troi,  Hedlor,  thou  sleep'st,  awake  thee ! 

Aga.  His  blows  arc  well  disposM : — there,  Arax  J 

[  Trumpets  cease, 

Lio,  You  must  no  more,  509 

jEne,  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax,  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio,  As  He6^or  pleases. 

HeB,  Why  then,  will  I  no  more :— — 
Thou  art,  great  lord,  hiy  fistther's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain  : 
Were  thy  commtxtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so, 
That  thou  could^st  say —  This  hand  is  Grecian  a/i,    5 1  o 
And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Grefhy  and  this  all  Trey ;  wy  mother* s  blood 
Buns  on  the  dexter  cheeh,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds-ih  my  father'' s ;  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'st  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drajn'd  I  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax :  3  20 

By  him  that  thunders,  thoa  hast  lusty  arms ; 
He6lor  would  have  them  iall  upon  him  thus :— >— 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  He^or: 

.     '  Thou 
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Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousini  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death* 

HeQ,  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(0n  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loudest  O  yet 
Cries,  This  is  he)  could  promise  to  himself  530 

A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  He^or. 

^ne.  There  is  expe6lance  here  from  both  the  sides^ 
What  further  yoti  will  do. 

HcB:  We'll  answer  it  J 
The  Issue  is  embracement; — Ajax,  farewel. 

Ajax,  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success 
(As  seld  I  have  the  chance),  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio,  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish ;  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarmM  the  valiant  Heftor.       540 

HeB,  -ffineas,  call  my  brother  Trbilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expefters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin  %  - 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax,  Great  Agamenmon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hea,  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name ; 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Aga,  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  One  550 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy  j 
But  that's  no  welcome  j  Understand  more  clear, 

Whafs 
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What's  past,  ^agd  wluit*^  to  come,   is  jStrewM  lyith 

luisks 
And  formless  rujn  of  pblivjon ; 
But  in  this  extant .9nf>ment,  ^th.^nd  troth, 
Slram?d^piwr«dy.fipm  all  hoUow  bjas-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  fwith.mos^  divine, integrity, 
From  bo«rt«of  vcrji  beai:t,  ^jreat  He6tor,  welcome. 
,,^&^/i  ttafik  thee,  mostMnperious  Agamemnon. 
Aga,  My  wcll-fam'd  lord.of  Troy,  Jio  l^ss  to  ypiu 

[ToTroilvs^ 
Men,  Letii!ie<coi>firm  my  princely  brqther^  greet* 
Mjigi—     '  6^1 

You  brac^.of^/ivaiiik^  \T^h^r^  w4come  hither. 

HeB.  Whom^imist/we^ans^r? 
r^l»r«  aI%<-.boW^.  Meiie)<|us. 
r  .Mea.  .0,  ^yMii  my  1^14  >  by  Mars  bis  gsumtlet, 

.  ttiw^s ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affc^the  untcade4  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wj£^(^f|ars  still, by  YeiMS*  glove  t 
'  Shft*»'i«^l» '  bu^^e,  me .  not  como^c^  her  to  you« 
iMifli.  }JagM94ifFilH>tD^F,,fiir;  she's  a  deadly  theme, 
**  ftjpMsiwi^Is^ond.  570 

(<fNaUi,J  l!wre,,t*ott<gi41afij  TlPPJVlt  $c«i  thec;f)ft> 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  Kwk%  <>f  Qfi?tlti^ypvt^:,5aildihaK«scen 

thee, 
A*h^aisJ?«^fljuy?,  fipnr  t}iy  ^bry&m  #tecd. 
Despising  man>i^pit>^d^vtf>4VJ»^nt8, 
Wheji4b^,^^a#t  kimgl^y  .^vagf^ed  siword  ji'lhc  air, 
iMriclting  it  decline  on  the  dedin'd ; 

That 
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That  I  hx¥t  'said  to  sotAeftttf  stmsdtw^bfi 
lo,  Jkifikir  is  yonder^  dilating  Uft'l  ^y^ 

And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  trict  tl^'brestff^ 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  haive  hcmA'd  thee-in, 
like  an  Olympian  irr^tUtig:  Thishaivtrl  ^een^ 
But  this  thy  countenance,  stitl  )ock*d  in-  9t6d, 
I  never  saw  *till  now.    I  knew  thy  gnudsirfe^ 
And  once  fought  with  hkli :  be  was  a  soldier  good  j 
But,  by  great  M&rs,  the  captsun  of  us  all,  ' 
Never  like  thee :  Let  ail  old  man  eimbi^ace  thee  | 
Andy  worthy  wanior,- wtlcooM  to  our  tents. 

j£ne.  'Tis  the  dd  !tetor.  5S9 

Hea.  Let  tae  embrace  thte,  good  okl  chrottidfl. 
That  kast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time  :-^ 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  da^  thee. 

Nesi,  I  would,  my  Arms  cottld  match  thcd  in  con- 
tention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy* 

HeS.  I  would  they  could. 

Nat*  Ha !  by  this  white  beard,  I*d  fight  With  thee 
to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seen  the  time 

Ufysi,  I  wondet  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hka,  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  well.    600 
Ah,  sir,  Uiere's  many  a  Oreek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  firit  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  tlion,  oil  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ufyts,  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  Journey  yctj 

For 
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For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town. 

Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds^  . 

Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

HeQ,  I  must  not  believe  you  i 
There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think,        610. 
The  faH  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  The  end  crowns  all| 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  ds^  end  it* 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 
Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,,  welcome : 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feait  with  me,'  and  see  me  at  my  tent.    _  . 

AchzL  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  thou ! — 
Now,  He61or,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  5  620 

1  have  with  cxaft  view  perus'd  thee,  Heftor, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

He6i.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

AchiL  I  am  Achilles. 

HeH.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee :  let  me  look  on  thee. 

AchiL  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hed,  Nay,  I  have,  done  already. 

Ackil,  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb.  .  629 

He6i,  O,  Ukc  a  book  of  sport  thou'lt  read  mci  o'er ; 
But  there's  more  in  me,  than  thou  understand*st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ?    . 

AchiL  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body 
Shajl  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  there,  or  there  > 

That 
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That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name  ; 
And  make  distinft  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hedor's  great  spirit  flew  :  Answer  me,  heavens! 

HeB.  It  would  discredit  the  blest  gods,  proud  man ! 
To  answer  such  a  question ;  Stand  again  : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly,  640 

As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture. 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  > 

Achil,  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

HeS,  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well ; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there  j 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithy *d  Mars  his  helm, 

I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 

You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips  ;  gjo 

But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words,. 
Or  may  I  never 

Ajax,  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin ; 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
'Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach  j  the  general  state,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

/fe5.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field ; 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd        €60 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

AchiL  Dost  thou  entreat  me,  He6lor  ? 
To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends, 

P  Heck 
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HeB,  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Aga.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tcntf 
There  in  the  full  convive  we :  afterwards, 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow,  670 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exeunt  m 

Manent  Tkoilvs,  ani  Ulysses. 

Tret.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ufyss.  At  Menelaus*  tent,  most  princely  Troilua  j 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night  5 
Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  the  earth. 
But  giyes  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Trot,  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so  much^ 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent,  680 

To  bring  me  thither } 

Ufyss.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 
As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?  Had  she  no  lover  there. 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Trot,    O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  shew  their  scars^ 
A  mock  is  due.    Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord } 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT 
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ACTK    SCENE/. 


Achilles'  Teni.  Enter  Achilles^ andF at koclvs. 

Achilles, 

I'LL  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to-night^ 
Which  with  my  scimitar  1*11  cool  to-morrow.— 
Patroclusy  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 
Pair^  Here  comes  ThersiteS;, 

Enter  Thevlsite'S. 

AchiL  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 
Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  pi6ture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and 
idol  of  ideot  worshippers,  hece's  a  letter  for  thee. 

Ackil^  From  whence,  fragment? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy, 

Pair,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ?  11 

ITier,   The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr,    Well  said,  adversity !  and  what  need  thisse 
tikkg? 

ITier,    Pr*ythee  be  silent^  boy ;   I  profit  not  by  thy 
talk :  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles*  male  varlet. 

Patr*  Male  varlet,  you  rogue  I   what's  that  ? 

Tker,  Why,  his  masculine  whore.    Now  the  rotten 

diseases  of  th^  south,  the  guts-griping,    ruptures, 

ciat^xrhSy  loads  o'gravel  i'  the  back>  lethargies,  cold 

P  i  j  palsies, 
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palsies,  raw  eyes>  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs, 
bladders  full  of  imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime-kilns 
i'  the  palm,  incurable  bone-ach,  and  the  rivell'd  fee- 
simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  t^ke  again  such  prepos- 
terous discoveries !  25 

Pair,  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus } 

Uier.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patr,  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  biitt;  you  whore- 
son  indistinguishable  cur,  no.  30 

7hr»  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  sleev^  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet 
flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse, 
thou  ?  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pester'd  with  such 
Water-flies;  drminutives  of  nature  I 

Pair.  Out,  gall  I 

TXer.  Finch  egg! 

Achil,  My  iweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  pur^se  in  to-morroiv's  battle* 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ;  40 

A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  lore ; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  hate  sv^orn.    I  will  not  break  it : 
Fall,  Greeks;  fail,  fame;  honour,  or  go,  orStHyj  ■ 
My  major  Vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey.— - 
Come,  c6^e,  'Thersites,  help  to  trim  rty  tcht  j 
This  night  in  banquettittg  must  all  be  spent, — 
Aw^y,  Patroclus.  [Exeunt. 

Ther.  With  too  much  Mood,  and  too  Httle  brain, 
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these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much  brain^ 
and  too  little  blood,  they  do.  Til  be  a  curer  of  mad- 
men. Here's  Agamemnon, — an  honest  fellow  enough, 
and  one  that  loves  quails;  but  he  hath  not  so  much 
brain  as  ear-wtsc  :  And  the  goodly  transformation  of 
Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the  bull, — the  primitive 
statue,  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds ;  a  thrifty 
shooting-horn  in  achsun,  hanging  at  his  brother's  leg^ 
—to  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  \  To 
an  ass,  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ass  and  ox  :  to  an 
ox  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass*  To  be  a 
dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an 
owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would 
not  care :  but  to  be  a  Menelaus, — ^I  would  conspire 
against  destiny*  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I 
were  not  Thersites ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of 
a  lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus.— ——Hey-day  I 
spirits,  and  fires  1  ^% 

Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnow, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Diomed,  with  Ugkts, 

Aga,  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax.  No,  yonder  "tis ; 
There,  where  we  see  thcKght. 
Red.  I  trouble  you. 
Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 
l^iy^.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  y<^. 

Enttr 
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£»^r  Achilles. 

.    Aciil.  Welcome,  brave  Hcftor  j  welcome,  princes 
all. 

Aga,  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troyj  I  Md  good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

He£l,  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks* 
general.  80 

Men,  Good  night,  my  lord. 

HeB,  Good  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught :  Sweet,  quoth  a!  sweet  sink, 
•weet  sewer. 

AckiL  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  oncci  to 
'  those 
That  go,  or  tarry. 

Aga,  Good  night.       [Exeunt  Ac  am.  and  Mknel* 

AchiL  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  He6kor  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord;  I  have  impottant  business,  90 
The  tide  whereof  is  now, — Good  night,  great  Heftor, 
'  He6l,  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyss,  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes  to  Calchas'  tent ; 
ril  keep  you  company.  [ToTroiliis. 

Ttm.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 

He£l.  And  so,  good  night. 

AchiL  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent.  gj 

[Exeunt  severally • 

7^er,  That  same  Diomed*s  a  false-hearted  rogue,  a 
most  unjust  knave  ;  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when 
he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses:  he 
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1/rill  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabkr  the 
hound ;  but  when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretel 
it  5  it  is  prodigious,  there  will  come  some  change ; 
the  sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps 
his  word.  I  wiU  rather  leave  to  see  He6tor,  than  not 
to  dog  him  :  they  say,  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and 
uses  the  traitor  Calchas  his  tent :  I'll  after. — Nothing 
but  lechery!  all  incontinent  varlets  !  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. 

Calchas*  Tent.    Enter  Diomed. 

Dio.  What,  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak, 

Ca/.  Who  calls?  110 

Dio,  Diomed. 

Calchas,  I  think.    Where  is  your  daughter  ? 
Cal,  She  comes  to  you. 

£«/«'Troilus,  and  Ulysses,  at  a  Distance \  after 
M««Thersites. 

Vfyss,  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us* 
£n/fr  Cressida. 

Tmi,  Cressid  come  forth  to  him  I 
Dw.  How  now,  my  charge  ? 
Cre,  Now,  my  sweet  guardian  I — Hark, 
A  word  with  you.  [Whispers, 

Trot,  Yea,  so  familiar  I 

Ufyss. 
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Vlysu  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight.         1 20 

Ther,  And  any  man 
May  sing  her,  if  he  can  take  her  cliff  j  she's  noted. 

Dio,  Will  you  remember  ? 

Cre.  Remember?  yes 
^^     DiOf  Nay,  but  do  then; 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 

Troi.  What  should  she  remember  ? 

Ulyss.  List  I 

Cre,  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  rac  no  more  to  folly. 

^er.  Roguery!  130 

Dio,  Nay,  then,— 

Cre.  I'll  tell  you  what.  .  , 

Dio.    Phol  pho!  come,  tell  a  pin:  You  are  for- 
sworn.  

Cre.  In  faith,  I  cannot :  What  would  you  have  me 
do? 

Tker.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — secretly  open. 

Dio,  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on  me  ? 

Cre,  I  pr'ythce,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath ; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek.         149 

Dio.  Good  night. 

Troi,  Hold,  patience! 

Ulyss,  How  now,  Trojan  ? 

Cre.  Biomed, — 

Dio,    No,  no,  good  night :    I'll  be  your  fool  no 
more. 

Troi,  Thy  better  must. 

Cre^  Hark,  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Troi,  O  plague  and  madness  I 

Ulyss. 
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Vlysi.    You  are  movM,  prince;   let  us  ^epart^  I 
pray  you,  •  156 

Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms :  this  place  is  dangerous  5 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go* 

Troi,  Behold,  I  pray  you  I 

Vlyu.  Now,  good  my  lord,  gooff: 
You  flow  to  great  distra6tion :  come,  my  lord* 

Troi.  I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Vlyiu  You  iiave  not  patience ;  come. 

Troi.  I  pray  you,  stay ;  by  heU,  and  by  hclFs  tor- 
ments, I 
X  will  not  speak  a  word.  160 

Dio.  And  so,  good  night* 

Cre,  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Troi.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  \ 
O  withered  truth  I 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord  ? 

TCrci.  By  Jove,  I  will  be  patient* 

Cre.  Guacdian l-^why,  Greek! 

Dio,  Pho,  pho !  adieu ;  you  palter. 

tre*  In  faith,  I  do  not ;  come  hither  once  again* 

Vlyss,   You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something  j   will 
you  go?  17* 

You  will  break  out* 

Trou  She  strokes  his  cheek  I 

Vlyss.  Come,  come. 

Trou  Nay,  stay ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  wotd : 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience ;— stay  a  little  while. 
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Tier.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump,  an4 
potatoe  finger,  tijckles  these  togctlier!   Fry,  lechery, 

fry* 

Dto.  But  will  you  then  ?  180 

Cre,  In  faith,  I  will,  la  5  nevrtr  trust  tnt  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  §ome  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Cre.  I'll  fetch  you  one. 

fjfyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Trot.  Fear  me  not,  my  lord ; 
I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  fftd  i  1  am  all  patience. 

J{^-^ff^CR£SSIDA. 

Tker.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  no^ ! 

Cre,  Here,  Diomedy  keep  this  sleeve. 

Trot.  O  beauty  I  190 

Where  i$  thy  faith? 

f/fyss.  My  Lord,— — 

Trot.  I  will  be  patient ;  (Mitwardly  I  will. 

pre.    YjQu    look   upon   that    slejcve ;    Behold  it 
well- 
He  lovM  me^— 0  fal$c  wench  I— Giv^'t  me  agiiin. 

Dia.  Who^wa»'t? 

Cre.  It  i§  no  matter,  now  I  have't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night  t 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  Virft  me  no  more. 

TAer.  Now  she  sharpens  j— Well  5aid|  wh(CtJ9t(>ne, 

Df9.  I  shall  have  it.  itot 

Cre.  What,  thiH? 

Di0.  Ayr  that. 
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Of.  O,  all  you  gods ! — O  pretty  pretty  pltfdgt! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;   and  sighs,  and  takes  ray  glove. 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He,  that  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it.     aia 

Trot.  I  did  swear  patience. 

Cre.  You  shall  not  have  it^  Diomedj  *faith  you 
shall  not ; 
1*11  give  you  something  eke. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this }  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cre.  It  is  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was? 

Cre,    ^was  one*s  that  lov*d  me  better  than  you 
wUl. 
But,  now  you  have  it^  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Crei  By  all  Diana^s  waiting- women  yonder,       asa 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Did.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm  5 
And  grieve  his  spirit,  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Trot.  Wfcr't  thou  the  devil^  and  wor'st  it  on  thy 
horn. 
It  should  be  challengM^ 

Cre.  Well>  well,  'tis  doiie»  'tis  past  5 — And  yet  it 
is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio,  Why  then,  farewel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  agaun. 

Qij  Cre. 
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Cre^  You  shall  not  go : — One  cannot  speak  a  word^ 
But  it  straight  starts  you.  231 

Dio,  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Tker,  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes  not  you. 
Pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What,  shall  I  come  }  the  hour? 

€re,  Aji  come  :- — O  Jove  1 

Do,  come : — I  shall  be  plagu*d. 

Dio.^  Farewel  'tiH  then.  [Exit, 

Cre,  Good  night.    I  pr'ythee,  come. 
Troilus,  farewel !  one  eye  yet  h>oks^  on  thee ;        240' 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see.— 
Ah  I  poor  our  sex !  tliis  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  dire&  our  mind : 
What  error  leads,  must  err ;  O  then  conclude, 
Minds,  sway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude.  [Exit. 

Ther,    A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish 
more. 
Unless  she  say.  My  mind  is  now  tum*d  whore. 

V^yss,  All's  done,  my  lord* 

Trd.  Iti». 

Ulyss,  Why  stay  we  then?  a^o 

Troi,  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-a6V, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
An  csperance  so  obstinately  sti-ong, 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears  j  * 
As  if  those  organs  had  deccptious  fun^Vions, 
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Created  only  to  calumniate^ 

Was  Cressid  here  ?  ft6a 

Ufyss.  I  cannot  confiirey  Trojan# 

Trot,  She  was  not,  sure. 

Ufyss.  Most  sure,  she  was. 

Trot,  Why  my  negation- hath  no  taste  of  madness. 

Vfyss,  Npr  mine,  my  lord  *.  Cressid  was  here  but  now. 

Trot,  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood  f 
Think,  .we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics — apt,  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation — to*  square  the  general  sex 
3y  Gressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid.    ayo 

Vfyss.   What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  can  soil 
our  mothers } 

Trtn,  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

IThtr,  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on's  own  eyes  f 

Trot,  This  she  ?  no,  this  is  Diomed*s  Cressida :. 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sandiimony, 
-If  san^mony  be  the  gods*  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.    O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself !  280 

Bi-fold  authority  I  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt  5  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid  I 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  far  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
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As  Arachne's  broken  woo^  to  enter. 

Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Plato*s  gates ;      spd 

Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 

Instance,  O  instance  I  strong  as  heavtti  itsdf; 

The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd^  dissolved,  and  loQS*d  | 

And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied. 

The  fractions  of  her  fsuth^  orts  of  her  love^ 

The  fragments,  scraps,  thebits^  and  greasy  reliques 

Of  her  o*er*eaten  faith^  aro  bound  to  Diomed.  - 

Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troihis  be  half  attached 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Trot,  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart  .     3*1 

Infiam*d  with  Venus  s  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal,  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek  ; — As  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love. 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed  2 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  kis  hdm  j 
Were  it  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout^ 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun^  310 

Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther,  He*ll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Troi.  O  Cressid !  O  false  Cressid  I  false,  false,  ^se  f 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.  O,  jcontain  yoursdf ; 
Your  passion  draws  ears  hitb^'. 

Enter 
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Enter  ^HEAs. 

£fu.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord : 
He6tor>  by  this,  is  ariping  him  in  Troy  \'  3** 

Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  condu^  you  home. 

Troi.  Have  with  you,  prince : — ^My  courteous  lord, 
adieu:-r 
Farewel,  revdted  f;ur  !«rand,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head  I 

Vlyn.  ril  bring  you  to  ^  gates. 

7m.  Accept  distra^^  thanks. 

[fjrcimlTROiLus,  ^neas,  a«i  Ulysses. 

Tktr.  'Would,  I  icould  meet  that  rogue  Diomed !  I 
vrould  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would 
bode.  Patrodus  will  give  me  any  thing  for  the  in- 
telligence of  this  whpre :  the  parrot  will  not  do  more 
for  an  ahnond,  tlian  he  for  a  commodious  drab. 
Lechery,  lechery ;  still,  wars  and  lechery ;  notliing 
else  holds  fashbn :  A  burning  devil  take  them  1  [£xfV. 

^CINL  III. 
7%e  Palace  of  Trey,     Enter  Hector,  and  Andro. 

MACHE. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  temper'd. 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment } 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

HeQ.  You  train  me  to  offend  you  5  get  you  in : 
Py  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I'll  go. 

And,  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  tq-day. 

fieQ.  No  more,  I  s^y. 

Enter 
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Enter  Cassandra. 

Cat.  Where  is  my  brother  Hc6tor  ?  341 

And.  Here,  sister ;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent  s 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition. 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dreamt 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  sliapes  an<l  forms  of  slaughter. 

Cos,  O,  it  is  true. 

He£l.  Ho!  bid  my  trumpet  sound  1 

Cos,    No  notes  of  sally,   for  the  heavens,   sweet 
brother.  350 

HeQ,  Begone,  I  say:  the  gods  have  heard  me  swear. 

Cos,  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows ; 
T^hey  are  polluted  oflferings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O !  be  persuaded :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful. 
For  us  to  count  we  give  what^s  gainM  by  thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose,  that  makes  strong  the  vow ; 
But  vows,  to  every  purpose,  must  not  hold  ;  360 
Unarm,  sweet  Heftpr. 

HcB.  Hold  you  still,  I  say  j 
Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Troilus. 

How  now,  young  man  ?  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to-day  \ 
And,  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[£xtY  Cassandra. 
Hea. 
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He6l,  No,  *faith  young  Trxjilus;  dofFthy  harness, 
youth ; 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry : 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  'till  their  knots  be  strong,      370 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;   and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  stand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy, 

Troi.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  yott. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion,  than  a  man. 

HeB.   What  vice  is  that,  good  TroJlus  ?  chide  me 
for  it. 

Troi.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall. 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fail*  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live. 

HeB,  O,  'tis  fair  play.  380 

Troi,  FooPs  play  by  heaven,  He6lor. 

HeB,  How  now  ?  how  how  ? 

Troi,  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 
Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

He&,  Fie,  savage,  fie! 

Troi,  Hedor,  then  'tis  wars. 

HeSi,   Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Troi,  Who  should  withhold  me  ?  391 

Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'er-galled  with  recourse  of  tears ; 
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Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  yo\ir  true  sword  drawn^ 
Opposed  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin, 

i{f-fnr^  Cassandra,  a/zVi  Priam. 

Gzi.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast ; 
He  is  thy  crutch  |  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay,         40^ 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee. 
Fall  all  together. 

Priam,  Come,  He6tor,  come,  go  back : 
Thy  wife  hath  dreamt ;  thy  mother  hath  had  visions  j 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee — that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

He6l,  ^neas  is  a-field ; 
And  I  do  stand  engaged  to  many  Greeks,  410 

Even  in  the  face  of  valour,  to  appear 
Tliis  morning  to  them. 

Priam,  But  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hed,  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respe6l  j  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice, 
"Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cos,  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father.  420 

HeEi,  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you. 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[£xir  Andromache. 
Trot. 
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Trot.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodemcnts. 

Cos.  O  farewel,  dear  Heftor  I 
Look,  how  thou  dy'st  I   look,    how  thy  eye  turns 

pale  ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents  I 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars  I  how  Hecuba  cries  out  I 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours  forth  I 
3ehold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement,       430 
Like  witless  anticks,  one  another  meet, 
Andallcry— Heftor!  Heftor's  dead  1  OHe6torS 

Trot,  Away ! Away ! 

C4S.  .F^ewel.     Yet  soft  i^Heftor,   I  take  my 
leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.      [Exit. 

He£i.  You  are  amaz*d,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim : 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town :  we'll  forth,  and  fight  j 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Priam,  Farewel ;  The  gods  with  safety  stand  about 
thee!  [Exit  Priam.    Alarums. 

Trot.    They  are  at  it  j   hark  I  Proud  Diomed,  be- 
lieve, 441 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  ojr  win  my  sleeve. 

£n/^PANDARUS« 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?   do  you  hear  } 
Trot.  What  now  i 

Pan.  Here's  a  letter  come  from  yon'  poor  girU 
Trot.  Let  me  read. 

Rij  PiM. 
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Pan,  A  whoreson  phthisick,  .a  whoreson  rascally 
phthisickso  troubles  me,  andthefoolish  fortune  of  this 
girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  shall 
leave  you  one  o*  these  <lays  :  And  I  have  a  rheum  in 
mine  eyes  too  ;  and  such  an  ach  in  my  bones,  that, 
unless  a  man  were  curst,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
on't. — What  says  she  there  ?  453 

Tret.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
,  the  heart ;  [Tearing  the  Letter • 

The  efFeft  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,   wind,    to'  wind,    there  turn  and  change  to<» 

gether. — 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds  5 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

Pan,  Why,  but  hear  you 

Trot,  Hence,  broker  lacquey ! — ignomy  and  shame 
Pjirsue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  !        461 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  IF. 

Between    Troy   and  the   Camp,       [Alarum.']       Enter 
Thersites. 

Ther:  Now  they  are  dapper-clawing  one  another ; 
I'll  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  varlet, 
Diomed,  has  |;ot  that  same  scurvy  doting  foolish 
young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy,  there,  in  his  helm :  I 
would  fain  see  them  pieiet  \  that  that  same  young 

Trojan 
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Trojan  ass,  that  loves  th^  whore  there,  might  send 
that  Greekish  whore-masterly  villain,  with  the  ^lccve, 
i>ack  to  the  dissembling  hixurious  drab,  of  a  sleeve^ 
less  errand.  O*  the  other  side,  The  policy  of  those 
crafty  swearing  irasca]s,-^-that  stale  old  mouse  ea^n 
dry  cheese,  Nestor;  and  that  same  dog-foK,  Uly4ses,~^ 
is  not  prov'd  worth  a  black-berry : — ^They  set  me  up, 
in  policy,  that  mungrel  cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog 
of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles :  and  now  is  the  cur  A^'ax 
prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  to« 
day;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim  bar- 
barism, and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion.  Softl 
here  comes  sleeve,  and  toother. 

Enter  DiOMZDf  «iii  Troilus. 

Trot,  Fly  not;   for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river 
Styx,  I  would  swim  after.  481 

Dto,  Thou  dost  mts^call  retire : 
I  do  not  fly  ;   but  advant2^;eous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude : 
Have  at  thee  •  [  Tkey  go  off  Jighkig. 

Tker,    Hold  thy  whore,    Grecian  !— now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan  I — now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve  I 

Enter  Hector. 

HeEi,  What  art  thou,  Greek  ?  art  thou  for  Hcaor*« 
match  } 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 

Titer,   No,  no :— I  am  a  rascal  j  a  scurvy  nulin|^ 
knave;  a  very  filthy  rofue*  49t 
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HeB,  I  do  believe  thee  5 — live.  [Exit, 

7%er,  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me  !  But 
a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me !  What's 
become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ^  I  think,  they  have 
swallowM  one  another :  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle. 
Yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself.    I'll  seek  them. 

[£xit. 


SCENE  V. 


7%e  same.    Enter  Diomed,  and  a  Servant, 

Dio,   Go,   go,   my  servant,    take  thou  Troilu&* 
horse ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid  : 
Fellow  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty;  50^ 

Tell  her,  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Enter  Agamemnok. 

Jga,  Renew,  renew !  The  fierce  Polydamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Dore'us  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam, 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius :  Polixehes  is  slain ; 
Amphimachus,  andThoas,  deadly  hurt  j  510 
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Patroclus  ta*en»  or  slaia ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruised :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers ;  haste  we»  Diomed^ 
To  reinforcement^  or  we  perish  all* 

fjiz^' Nestor. 

Nest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles  | 
And  bid  the  snail-pacM  Ajax  arm  for  shame.— ^ 
There  is  a  thousand  Heftors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work  ;  anon,  he*s  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls         520 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder, 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath : 
Here,     there,    and  every  where,    he  leaves,    and 

takes  i 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite. 
That  what  he  will,  he  does  ;  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Ufyss.      O,    courage,    courage,    princes  I    great 
Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance : 
Patroclus*  wounds  have  rouz'd  his  drowsy  blood,  53© 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chip*d  come  to 

him, 
Cr>^ing  on  Heftor.    Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend, 

AnA 
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And  foams  a^  mouthy  andheis  armM,  arid 'aft  it^ 

Koaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  -done  to-day 

Mad  and  fantastic  execution ; 

Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself, 

With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care^ 

As  if  that  lucky  in  Veiy  spite  of  cunning. 

Bade  him  win  all.  540 

Enter  AjAX. 

>f;dx.  Tr6iUis !  thou  coward  Troilus  I  [£x«r. 

Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Ne$t.  So,  so,  we  draw  together.  [Extuni* 

^  Enter  Achilles. 

A/Ij7; -Where  is  this  Heftor  ? 
Come,  come,'  thou  boy-queller,  shew  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hetlor !  where's  Heftor  ?  I  will  none  but  He^or. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VI. 


Another  Part  of  the  Field.    Rs-enter  AjAX. 

Ajax,    Troihis,    thou  coward  Troilus,    shew  thy 
head! 

Enter  DiOMED. 

Dio,  Troilus,  I  say !  where's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  wouldst  thou  ?  55^ 

Dif. 
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Die,  I  would  correal  him. 
r    jljax.    Were  I  the  general^  thou  shouldst  have  my 

office, 
Ere  that  corre^on : — ^Troilus,  I  say !  what,  Troilus  I 

Enter  Tkoilvs. 

Trot,  O  traitor  Diomed ! — turn  thy  false  face,  thou 
traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse  I 
Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 

jljax,  I'll  fight  with  him  alone  ;  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio,  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon. 
^rot.    Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks ;  have  at 
you  both.  [Exeunty  fighting. 

Enter  He c TOR. 

HeS,  Yea,  Troilus  ?  O,  well  fought,  my  youngest 
brother !  560 

£«/^r  Achilles. 

jIcAzL    Now  do  I  see  thee  i  Ha! — Have  at  thee, 

He<3pr. 
He6i.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt.  i^ight, 

Achii,  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 

Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 

My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now. 

But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again  5 

"Till  when,  ^o  seek  thy  fortune. 

S  Hea, 
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He6l.  Fare  thee  well  :— 
I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man,       57CI 
Had  I  expelled  thee. — How  now,  my  brother? 

Re-tnter  Troilvs, 

Trot,  Ajax  hath  ta'en  *ffinca«  \  Shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven^ 
He  shall  not  carry  him ;  I*U  be  taken  too. 
Or  bring  him  off : — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say  I 
X  reck  not  though  I  <^nd  my  life  to-day,  {Exii^ 

Enter  one  in  Armour, 

HeB.  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek ;  thou  art  a  goodly 
mark; — 
No  ?  wilt  tiiou  not  ? — I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I'll  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  ril  be  master  of  it : — ^Wilt  thou  not,  beast^ 
abide  ?  ^     580 

Why  then,  fly  on,  1*11  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[Emt. 

SCENE  Fir. 


Tie  same.    Enter  Achilles,  toitA  Mtrmioon8« 

AcAU.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons  | 
Mark  what  I  say, — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath  ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  He6tor  found, 
£mpale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about  j 

to 
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In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms* 

Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  ptxKeedings  eye :-« 

It  is  decreed— Hedor  tiie  great  must  die*        lExeunt. 


SCENE  VIU. 

Vke  same.      EtOer  TherbitsSj    MfiKitAtrs,    and 
Fari8« 

Tker,   The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  arc  at 

it:  Now,  bull!  now,  dogl   'Loo»  Paris^  'loo I   now 

my  double-hen*d   sparrow!    'loo,  Paris,  loo!    The 

bull  has  the  game : — *ware  horns,  ho  I  59g 

[Exeunt  Fakis  <m/Msm£LAU8. 

Enter  Margarelon* 

Uar,  Turn,  slave,  and  fight, 

7hr,  What  art  thou? 

Mors  A  bastard  son  of  Pmm*s. 

Tker.  I  am  a  bastard  too  i  I  love  bastards  t  I  am  a 
bastard  begot,  bastard  inatrufted,  bastard  in  mind^ 
bastard  in  valour,  in  every  tfaiBf;  illegitiaiate.  One 
bear  will  not  bite  aiiother^  and  wfaiciefore  should  one 
bastard  ?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  most  oitiinous  ta 
us :  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  f(t>r  a  whOre,  he 
tempts  judgment !  Farewel,  bastard.  $03 

Mar,  The  devil  tadtc  thee^  coward  I  [  Exatnt, 


S  ij  SCENE 
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SCENE  IX, 


Another  Part  of  the  Field.    Enter  Hectok. 

HeB,  Most  putrified  core,  so  fair  without, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
No^  is  my  day's  work  done  5  I'll  take  good  breath : 
Rest,  sword  \  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death  \ 

Enter  Achilles,  and  his  Myrmidons. 

Achil.  Look,  Hedtor,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set ; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels  :        610 
Even  with  the  vail  and  dark'ning  of  the  sun. 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hedlor's  life  is  done. 

HeR,    I  am  unarm'd  5  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 

AchiL  Strike,  fellows,  strike  j  this  is  the  man  I  seek. 

[Hector,^i^. 
So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next  I   now,  Troy,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone.-r— 
On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amsun, 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  He&or  slain. 
Hark  !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr,    The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my 
lord.  620 

AchiL    The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the 
earth. 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supt  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
'^leas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

Come, 
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Come,  tie  bis  body  to  my  horse's  tail  j 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.  [Exeunt. 

•Sound  Retreat,    Shout. 


SCENE  X. 

The  same.    £«/fr  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus, 
Nestor,  Diomedes,  and  the  rest,  marching, 

Aga.  Hark  I  haiici  what  shout  is  that  ? 

Nest,  Peace,  drums. 

Sol.  Achilles!   Achilles!  He^or*s  slain  I  Achilles! 

Dio,  The  bruit  is**He6lor*s  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be  j  631 

Great  He6tor  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Aga.  March  patiently  along : — Let  one  be  sent. 
To  pray  Achilles  -see  us  at  our  tent.— — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended. 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[Exeunt* 


SCENE  XI. 


Another   Part    of  the   Field.      Enter    ^neas,    and 
Trojans, 

Mne.  Stand,  ho !   yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field  s 
Never  go  home  %  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter 
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Enter  TftoiLUS* 

Tm*  He^r  is  slain* 

Jil,  He6tor  i the  gods  forbid  I  640 

Trot.  He's  dead ;  and  at  the  murderef^s  horte*8 
tail. 
In  beastly  sort,  dragg*d  through^  the  shameful  field.-* 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  efFe6t  your  rage  with  speed  1 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy  1 
I  say,  at  once  I   let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on ! 

^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host* 
Trot,  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me^so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods,  and  men, .      650 
Address  their  dangers  in.    He£h)r  is  gone  I 
Who  aledl  tell  Priam  ^o,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call'd. 
Go  in  to  Xroy,  and  say  there — ^Hc6lor*s  dead  : 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives. 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth  ;  and,  in  a  word. 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.    But,  march,  away : 
He6lor  is  dead ;  there  is  no- more  to  say. 
Stay  yet ; — You  vile  abominabU  tents,  66«^ 

Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 
1*11  through  and  through  you  I — And  thou,  great  aiz*d 

coward  1 
No  spaqe  of  caiib  ahaU  sundev  ewr  two  batei  f 

ru 
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I*ll  haunt  thee,  like  a  wicked  conscience  still. 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts.— 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy ! — ^with  comfort  go ; 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  Mhe AS,  &c. 

Enter  TxKDXKVS. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord ;  do  you  hear? 
Trot.  Hence,  broker  lacquey  I  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  lift,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  !        671 

[£xtVTR0ILU8. 

Pan,  A  goodly  med'cine  for  my  aching  bones  I— 
Oh,  world  I  world!  world!    thus  is  the  poor  agent 

despis*d  I 
O  tnutors  and  bawds,   how  earnestly  are  you  set  a* 
work,  and  how  ill  requited  I  Why  should  our  endea* 
vour  be  so  lovM,  and  the  performance  so  loath*d } 
what  verse  for  it?  what  instance  for  it? — let  me 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
'Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting:        680 
But  being  once  subduM  in  armed  tail, 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. — 
Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  p^tec( 
cloths* 

As  many  as  be  here  of  Pander's  hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar*s  fall  s 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 

Brethreni 
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Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this —  690 

Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss : 
'Till  then,  I'll  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

[Exit. 


THE    END* 
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ANNOTATIONS 

UPON 

TROILUS  and  CRESSIDA. 


TROILUS  and  CRESSIDA.]  Before  this  play 
of  Troilus  and  CressidOf  printed  in  1609,  ^^  *  Book- 
seller's preface,  shewing  that  first  impression  to  have 
been  before  the  play  had  been  aded,  and  that  it  was 
published  without  Shakspere's  knowledge,  from  a 
copy  that  had  fallen  into  the  Bookseller's  hands. 
Mr.  Dryden  thinks  this  one  of  the  first  of  our  author's 
plays:  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  may  be  judged  from 
the  fore-mentioned  preface,  that  it  was  one  of  his  last ; 
and  the  great  number  of  observations,  both  moral  and 
politick,  with  which  this  piece  is  crowded,  more  than 
any  other  of  his,  seems  to  confirm  my  opinion. 

Pope. 
We 
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Wc  may  leam  from  this  preface,  that  the  OFiginal 
proprietors  of  Shakspere's  plays  thought  it  their  in- 
terest to  keep  them  unprinted.  The  author*  of  it 
adds,  at  the  conclusion,  these  words  5  "  Thank  for- 
tune for  the  *scape  it  hath  made  among  you,  since, 
by  the  grand  possessors  wills,  I  believe  you  should 
rather  have  prayed  for  them,  than  have  been  prayed,** 
&c.  By  the  grand  possessors^  I  suppose,  were  meant 
Hmtnge  and  Condell*  It  appears  that  the  rival  play- 
houses at  that  time  made  frequent  depredations  on 
one  another's  copies.  In  the  Indu6lion  to  the  Matt' 
coraent,  written  by  Webster,  and  augmented  by  Mar« 
ston,  1606,  is  the  following  passages : 

"  I  wonder  you  would  play  it,  another  company 
having  interest  in  it. 

'^  Why  not  MaUvoU  in  folio  with  us,  as  Jeronimo  in 
decimo  sexto  with  them  ?  They  taught  us  a  name  for 
our  play ;  we  call  it  One/or  another  J** 

Again,  T.  Heywood,  in  his  preface  to  the  EngUsk 
Traveller,  1633 :  «'  Others  of  them  are  still  retained 
in  the  hands  of  some  aftors,  who  think  it  against  their 
peculiar  profit  to  have  them  come  in  print.'* 

Steevsns. 

It  appears,  however,  that  frauds  were  praftised  by 
writers  as  well  as  a6tors.  It  stands  on  record  against 
Robert  Green,  the  author  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun^ 
gay,  and  Orlando  Furioso,  1594  and  1599,  that  he 
sold  the  last  of  these  pieces  to  two  difierent  theatres: 
•*  Master  R.  G.  would  it  not  make  you  blush,  8cc, 
if  you  sold  not  Orlando  Furioso  to  the  Queen's  players 

for 
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for  twenty  nobles>  and  when  they  were  in  the  coun- 
try»  sold  the  same  play  to  the  Lord  Admiral's  men 
for  as  much  more }  Was  not  this  plain  Coneycfatching 
M.  G.  V*  Defence  ofCon^caUhing^  ^59^* 
•  This  note  was  not  merely  inserted  to  expose  the 
craft  of  autkorshipi  but  to  show  the  price  which  was 
anciently  paid  for  the  copy  of  a  play>  and  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  was 
not  hitherto  knowit.  Creene  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  poet  in  England  who  sold  the  same  piece  to  difl^^' 
cnt  people.  VoUairt  is  much  belied,  if  he  has  not 
followed  his  example.  Collins^ 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  a  late  eUtoTf 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  first  foUp^  including  TroUus  and 
Cressida,  Indeed^  as  I  have  just  now  observed,  it 
was  at  first  either  unknown  or fttrgotten.  It  does  not, 
hovfrever,  appear  in  the  ^'j^  of  the  plays,  and  is  thrtist 
in  between  the  i£f/mes  and  the  tragedies  without  any- 
onuroeration  of  the  pages ;  except,  I  think,  on  one 
leaf  only.  It  differs  entirely  from  the  copy  in  the 
second  ftiia.  Farmsr« 

I  have  consulted  eleven  copies  of  the  first  folio,  and 
TroUus  and  Cressida  is  not  wanting  in  any  one  of  them.   • 

Stebvbns*. 


PROLOGUE. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Xtikf  t«'  i  HE  princes  ^Mrgillout,  ■  ]  Or|^llouB»  f  •  a 
j(>roud»  di^mful.  OrgueiiUuXf  Fr.  This  word  i» 
^sed  in  iht  andent  romance  of  Rkkard  Otut  de  Lyon  ^ 

<<  His  atyre  WIS  or^ildln/*  STfisvBirs/ 

16.    ^-.-^iilfiUing  boUst]    To  filJU  in  this  place 

^eahs  to  fUl  tih  ther6  be  no  room  for  more.    In  tfai^ 

^icnse  it  is  now.  obsolete.    So^  in  Gower^  De  Conjessione 

AnmnHSf  Lib.  V.  fol.  114: 

'<  A  lustief  mdide»  asobre^  amek^ 

*'  FiUfilUd  of  all  curtosic." 
Again; 

<'  FulJUled  of  an  uri&ind^/'  8tbb  ybms« 

To  be  ^^fulJUled  with  grace  and  bcii«fi6fion"  is 
Still  the  language  of  our  Litany.  B  lack  ston  e« 
-  ag.  A  ptoiogut  arm%  i]  I  come  here  taf 
speak  the  prologuei  and  come  in  anmmr ;  not  defy- 
ing the  audienee»  in  confidence  of  either  the  author*** 
OF  a6tors  abilities^  but  nterely  in  a  <£ara6to  suited 
to.  the  subje^  in  a  dress  of  war,  before  a  warlike? 
pjay.      :     ,  Johnsoic. 

«7-    — — M<  vaunt       }  t.  e.  the  aoant^  what  went 
before.  Stebvbns. 


ACT 
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jjnt  1.    Mr  varMi ^]  Thi3  word  andetttly 

signified  a  strvant  or  footettn  to  9  knight  or  warriort 
So,  Hplioshed,  speaking  of  the  Ix^ttle  pf  >Vgin^ourt : 
M.^^i-^diretse  were  releered  hj  their  v^rlttsi  and 
conveied  out  of  the  field."    Again,  in  an  ancient 
eplfeaq;^  in  the  church-yard  of  saint  Nicas  at  Arrtis : 
^  Cy  gist  Hakin  et  ^n  varlti^ 
**  Tout  di-arme  et  tout  di-prct, 
**  AVecfloa  csp^  et  salloche,"  &c.     Stbbvens. 
CoRCcming  the  word  varUt^  see  RukercAtsr  Atsto^ 
fifus  sur  Us  C0rtes  ajouar.    Lyon,  1757,  p.  61  • ' 

M.  C.  T. 
^  6.  WiU  tkji  g€&r  ikV  bt  mendtd^]  There  is  somer 
w)iat  proverbial  in  this  question,  which  I  ItkewHf 
meet  with  in  the  Imerlnie  of  King  Darius^  I565 : 
**  Wyll  not  yet  this  gere  be  amended^ 
^  Nor  your  Mnful  afts  corrected  ? ' '  Ste  b tb k df 
.  lo,  ---<-fonder  than  ignorance  \]  Fonder^  for  more 
childish.  ^  WABBVRTOir* 

IB.  And  sldH'Uss^  8ccJ]  Mr.  Dryden,  ki  his  alte- 
ration of  this  phty,  has  takfm  this  speech  as  it  stands^ 
except  that  he  has  changed  skiU-Uss  to  tfrtkss^  not  for 
&e  better,  because  skiU4ess  refers  to  SfkiH  and  skilful,  * 

Johnson.^ 

15.    — muH  Utrry  the  grinding.^  Fplio :  m^^needet 

tWTy,  &c.  Ma  LONE, 

Bij  30. 
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30.    Dotk  lesser  hltnch }  To  6iatck  is  to  shrink, 

starty  or  fly  off.  -  Stbbyens, 

33.    ^-when  she  comesl'^When'is  she  thence ?'\  Polio: 

Then  she  comes  when  she  is  thenge*    Ma  lone. 

,   39,    ^J^^fas  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  stormj}  Mil<» 

ton  hath  given  the  same  similitude,  but  more  dilated  t 

M  As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 

*}  Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  o'er^ 

spread 

.    f  Heavens  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element   . 

<<  Scowls  o*er  the  darkea*d  landscape  snow,  or 

show'r  : 
*f  If  chance  the  radimt  sun  with  farewel  sweet 
**  Extend  his  ev*ning  beam,  the  fields  revivey 
**  The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
f*  Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring.*' 
.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ^lort  simile  of  Shak* 
spere  with  the  subseqiient  line, 

<<  But  sorrow  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  glad« 
ness — " 
f  uggested  to  the  imagii^tipn  of  Milton  his  most  exqui* 
site  description.  HENLSt* 

S5»    Pour*  St  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheeh^  her  gait}  her  voice 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse  :^-0  th^t  her  ht^ndl 

In  whose  comparison f  &c.]    There  is  nq  rea-r 

son  why  Troilus  should  dwell  on  Pandarus's  handlings 

in  his  discourse  the  voice  of  his  mistress,  more  than  her 

^a,  her  hair,  ^Cf  as  he  is  made  to  4q  hy  this  punc* 

(uation», 
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iuationi  Cq  say  nothing  of  the  harshness  of  the  phrase 
'—tc  handle  a  voice, 

'    The  passage,  in  my  apprehension,  ought  to  be 
poii^ted  thus  ; 

^Thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair; 

-  ,     Pour'st  in  the  open  ul(;er  of  my  heart 

JHereyeSyherhair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice  | 
Handiest,  in  thy  4iscoMrse,  Q  that  her  hand. 
In  who«e  compwson  all  whites  are  ink,  ^c. 
Handiest  is  liere  used  metaphorically,  with  an  alla^ 
8V>n,  at  the  s^me  tio;^,  to  its  litf^ral  meanings  and 
fhic  jipglc  between  hand  and  handiest  is  perfedlly  in  our 
author's  manner, 

.   The<^rcunistance  itsejf  seems  to  l)av<R  strongly  im- 
pressed  itself  on  his  mind.    Antony  cannot  fUidurQ 
$hat  the  hand  of  Cleopatra  should  be  touched : 
^  ■         Tolpt  a  fellow  that  will  t^e  rewards, 
**  And  s»y,  God  quityou^  be  familiar  with 
« »  My  play-fellow,  your  hand^thi&  kingly  sea} 
«*  And  plighter  of  high  hearts!"  Maloni« 

^.    ——««i  spirit  ^Jo^^ 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  /-^ — ]  /«  com* 
parison  tuUh  Cressid's  hind^  says  he,  the  spirit  of  senu,^ 
the  utmost  degree,  the  most  exquisite  power  of  sen^ 
fibility,  which  implies  a  soft  ^and,  since  the  sense  of 
^oqchmg,  as  Scaliger  says  in  his  Exercitatio^s^  r^sides- 
chiefly  in  the  fingers,  is  hard  as  the  callous  ^nd  insen-: 
sible  palm  of  the  ploughman*  Johjison. 

^«    '^T^he  has  the  mends ]  She  may  mend  her 

^mplexion  by  the  assistance  of  cosmetics.  Johnson. 

I  believp 
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I  believie  it  ratlier  means — Ski  m4y  m(tke  tke  best  0/4 
h^  bargain. 

'-  So,  mfVmqm*idWtatAercoc$,  1612:  ^^lahailstay 
here  and  have  my  head  brokci  and  then  I  have  Me 
mends  in  n^  cwn  kands^*'* 

Again,  in  S.  Go89on*s  School  ff  Ahmst^  I579  ; 
\*  — turne  him  with  his  back  full  of  stripes,  and  iif 
k^ndi  toden  wiik  kis  own  amendes.** 

Again,  in  the  f^i^  ^^'^  Ckactp  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

^*  The  mends  ore  m  mine  otm  hands,  or  ^  8uri 
geon's."  ST9BTBNS, 

127.    ■  HeBor^  whose  piftienet 

Isf  as  a  virtuff  JJ;ipV,t— ]  Heftor^s  pad- 
^ce  was  as  a  vittue,  not  vanable  and  accidental,  but 
iixed  aiid  constant.  Joh  n  s  on, 

«131*  Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  kames^d' light^'J 
It  appears,  from  different  passages  in  this  play,  that 
He6ior  fightSFon  horseback;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  Shakspere  was  indebted  for  most  of  hi^ 
materials  to  a  book  whkh  enumerates  Esdras  and 
Pythagoras  among  the  bastard  children  of  king  Pri- 
amu^.  Shakspere  might  hare  been  led  into  his  miS'^ 
take  by  the  manner  in  whif^  Chapman  has  translated 
several  parts  of  the  Iliad,  where  th^  heroes  mount 
tfieir  chariots,  or  descend  f^om  them.  Thus,  B.  VI* 
speaking  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed : 

•*  — ^— From  horse  ibetk  both  descend.** 

Steeviws, 
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140.    ■       ^  j^i]    So  in  Chaucer's  Tittam<ni  tf 
brtueidt : 

<<  Of  faire  Cresseide  the  floure  anid  a/er  i^ 
.      «<  Of  Troie  and  Greece." 
Again,  in  the  old  comedy  of  W^y  Beguiled: 

<<  In  faiths  m^  sweet  hon6yco(mb,  I'll  love  tliee 
a  per  s£.'» 
Agsun,  in  Blmt  Master  Consiatie,  i6od : 

<<  That  is  the  a^  i«  of  ally  the  creame  of  all.*^ 

Steevens. 
147.    '■^ikat  kis  valour  u  trashed  into  fol^,-^} 
f  <>  be  emshed  intofolly^  is  tof  be  confused  and  mingled 
withy^y  80  as  thai  they  midce  one  mass  together. 

JOHKSOK. 

.  a5e,    against  thi  kair  ;— ]  is  a  phrase  equiva^ 

lent  to  another  now  in  use-*— ir^atiu/  tAe  grain,    Ibt 
^ench  say— ^  ea^re^poU, 

i68,  GoodmorroWf  cmsin  Cressid:  fViat  doy&u  talk  oft 
•^Good  iaorrmof  AltxznAer.'^How  do  youy  cousin  f-^"] 
Good  morrow^  Alexander^  is  added  in  all  the  editions^ 
says  Mxi  Pope,  very  absurdly,  Paris  not  being  ort  the 
<tage. — ^Wonderful  acuteness  1  But,  with  submission, 
this  gentleman's  note  is  rnndi  more  absurd;  for  it 
falls  out  very  unluckily  for  his  remark,  that  though 
Paris  is,  for  the  generality,  in  Homer  called  Alex« 
ajMler;  yet,  in  this  play^  by  any  one  of  the  charadters 
introduced,  he  is  called  nothing  but  Paris.  The 
truth  of  the  faft  is  this :  Pandarus  is  of  a  busy,  im-- 
pertinent,  insinuating  chamber :  and  it  is  natural  for 
him^  so  soon  as  he  has  given  his  cousin  the  good- 

,  .  morrow. 
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inorrow,  to  pay  his  civilities  too  to  her  attendaiit. 
This  is  purely  »  Jdei^  as  the  grammarians  call  it ;  and 
gives  us  an  admirable  touch  of  Pandarus*s  character* 
And  why  might  not  Alexander  be  the  name  of  Cres- 
•ida's  man  ?  Paris  had  no  patent,  I  suppose,  for  en« 
grossing  it  to  himself*  But  the  latd  editor^  perhaps, 
because  we  have  had  Alexander  the  Great,  Pope 
Mxander,  and  Alexander  Pope,  would  not  have  sqT- 
cmin^f  a  hame  prostituted  to  a  Common  varkt, 

Theobald. 
J76.    ■   ft    ■  lUumf}    Wa3th*  palace  of  TroJ'. 

JORMsoir^ 

tg^,  a  mtrry  Greek — r-J    Gracari^  among  thcf 

Romans,  signified  to  play  the  reveller.     Stbbvens* 

237.    compassed  window^ — ]  Ihtam^Mtts'dwiii' 

doot  is  the  same  as  the  bow'tdndow*  John  so  K« 

243,  — .-nso  old  a  lifter  ?]  The  word  Hfter  is  used 
fbr  a  thief  by  Green,  in  his  Art  rf  Comj^-catcking, 
printed  159 1 :  on  this  the  humour  of  the  passage  may 
be  supposed  to  turn.  We  still  call  a  person  wha 
plunders  shops,  a  sAop-H/ter*  Jonson  uses  the  ex-  • 
pression  in  fyntkia^s  Revels: 

**  One  other  peculiar  virtue  you  possess  is^  Itfi^ 
ing:* 
Again,  in  the  Roaring  Girl,  1611 : 

** cheaters,  Itfters^  nips,   Ibists,  puggards# 

courbers." 
Again,  in  Holland*!  Leaguer,  1633  • 

*•  Broker  or  pandar,  cheater  or  Itfter.'^ 

Stbevbhs*' 
Hliftus, 
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Hliftns^  in  the  Gothic  Unguagc,  agmfici  a  ihUf. 
Sec  4rckaolog.  Vol.  V.  p.  311.  Blackstoki* 

317.    Jkat*i  Awttn^ri  h$  has  a  ihrewd  witf^-^^'\ 
<* Andienor was--    ■ 

«<  Copious  ia  words,  and  one  that  much  time  spent 
'<  To  je^ty  when  he  was  in  companie, 
**  So  drielyy  that  no  man  could  it  espie  $ 
**  And  therewith  held  his  countenaunce  so  wd), 

<*  That  every  man  received  great  content 
**  To  heare  him  speakt>  and  pretty  jests  to  tell^ 
<<  When  he  was  pleasant  and  in  merriment : 
**  For  tho*  that  he  most  commonly  was  sad» 
*f  Y^tin  his  speech  some  jest  he  always  had.'* 
l^gaUi  p.  105. 
Steevims. 
305.    CrUf  WJU  Ae  iiveycn  (At  nod  f 
Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cre.  If  he  </«,  the  rich  shall  have  9unre,]  The 
allusion  is  to  the  word  no44yf  which,  as  now.  did  in 
our  author'^  time,  and  long  before,  signify  a  silly 
fellewf  and  niay.  by  its  etymology,  signify  likewise 
jMUofnods.  Cressid  means,  that  a  noddy  shall  have 
mor^n94s*  Of  such  remarl^s  as  these  is  a  comment 
toconsisM  Johnson* 

To  give  the  nodf  was.  I  believe,  a  term  in  the  game 
at  cards  called  Noddy*  This  game  is  perpetually 
iijluded  to  in  the  old  comedies.  Stbbveks* 

363.    his  helm  morp  hacked  than  HeBorU^-^l  So 

ifi  Chaucer's  Troiks  and  Cresseide^  B.  III.  640: 

C .  «  His 
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*<  His  kelme  to  hetoin  was  in  twenty  places,'*  &x:, 

Stbevens. 

369.    an  eye  to  boot,'\    So  the  quarto.    The 

folio,  with  less  force,  Give  money  to  boot.  Johnson. 

388.    no  date  in  the  pye, ]    To  account  for 

tile  introduflion  of  this  quibble,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  datei  wefe  an  irigfedient  in  anfcient  pastry 
of  almost  every  kind.     So,  \h  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

**  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry.** 
Again,  in  AWi  Well  thai  Ends  Welly  aft  i. 

<«  — ^your  date  is  better  in  yotir  pye  and  porridge 
than  in  your  chctfk.*'  Stbbvens# 

4c6.    — —there  ht  tlttrnts  him.^    These  necessary 
words  arc  added  from  the  quarto  edition.         Pope. 
^ip.    ~^oy^ s  soul  lies  in  the  doings']    So  read  both 
the  old  editions,  for  which  the  later  editions  have 
pool  ly  given  : 

the .  soul*s  joy  lies  in  doiif g.  jf  oh  n  s  q  n  • 
It  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.  Remarks^ 
420.     Tl^atsAe^ — -]  Means,  that  woman. 

Johnson* 

426.     Then  thoiigA ]    The  quarto  reads  tAerii. 

the  folio  improperly,  that,  John  so  n> 

my  Atfflr/'s  content-*— ]    Contintf  forca-* 

pacity.  WaRBURTON. 

454.    -_^(?tfi— «-*]    So   the  quarto  5    the  folio 

reads  loud,  Johnson^ 

459»    Nestor  shall  apply 

Thy  latest  words^-^ — ]     Nestor  appUes  X\it 
words  to  another  instance.  Johnson. 

463* 
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463.  patient  ^^^oi^i— ]    T]\c  quarto  not  so 

ancient  breast.  Johnson. 

464.  With  those  of  nobler  bulk?]    Statius  Jias  the 
same  thought,  though  more  difFusedly  expressed : 

**  Sic  ubi  magna  novum  Phario  de  littore  puppis 
**  Solvit  iter,  jamque}nnumero5  utrinque  rudentes 
**  Lataque  veliferi  porrexit  brachia  mali^ 
f<  Invasitque  vias ;  it  eodem  augusta  phaseUis 
«*i?Equore,    ct  Immensi  partem  sibi  vendica^ 
austri." 
^ope  has  imitated  the  passage.  Steevbns* 

475.    by  the  brize,]    The  brize  is  the  gad  oif 

kone-Jly,     So,  in  Monsieur  Ihomas^  1 639 : 

««  I     Have  ye  got  the  brize  there  ?  , 

**  Give  me  the  holy  sprinkle." 
Again,  in  Vittpria  Cgrombona^  pr  the  White  Devily  1612; 
"  I  will  put  brize  in  his  tail,  set  Irim  a  gadding 
presently,"  Steevens^ 

478*  ,     the  thing  pf  courage j"]  It  is  said  of  the 

tyger,  that  in  storms  and  high  winds  he  rages  and 
roars  most  furiously .  H  a  n  m  e  r  , 

481.     Returns  to  chiding  for  tune, '\     For    returns, 
Hanmer  reads  replies,  unnecessarily,  the  sense  being 
the  same.    The  folio  and  quarto  have  retires,  cor- 
ruptly. Johnson, 
490.                     speeches, — johich  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  br^ss ;  and  such  again, 
4s  venerable  Nestor,  hatched  in  silver, 

Cij  Should 
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Should  knit  all  Gteekhh  eon 
To  his  experienced  tongue^ ]  Ulysses  be- 
gins his  oration  with  praising  those  who  had  spoken 
before  him,  and  marks  the  charadleristick  excellencies 
of  their  different  eloquence,  strength,  and  ST^eetness, 
which  he  expresses  by  the  diflfbrent  metals  on  which 
he  recommends  them  to  be  engraven  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  posterity.  The  speech  of  Agamemnon  is  such, 
that  it  ought  to  be  engraven  in  brass,  and  the  tablet 
held  up  by  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Greece  on  the 
other,  to  shew  the  union  of  their  opinion.  And 
Nestor  ought  to  be  exhibited  In  silver,  uniting  all  hi^ 
audience  in  one  mind  by  his  isoft  and  gentle  elocution. 
Brass  is  the  common  emblem  of  strength,  and  silver 
of  gentleness.  We  call  a  soft  voice  a  silver  voice,  and 
a  persuasive  tongue  a  silver  tongue. — I  once  read  for 
iandf  the  ^a«</ of  Greece  ;  but  I  think  the  text  right. 
—To  hatch  is  a  term  of  art  for  a  particular  method  of 
engraving,    Hacher^  to  cut,  Fr.  Johnson. 

In  the  description  of  Agamemnon's  speech,  there 
is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  old  custom  of  ^graving  laws 
^nd  public  records  in  brass^  and  hanging  up  the  tabl^$ 
in  temples,  and  other  places  of  geneiral  resort.  Our 
author  has  the  same  allusion  in  Measure  for  Measure^ 
aft  V.  sc.  i.  The  Duke,  speaking  of  the  merit  of 
Angelo  and  Escalus,  says,  that 

<«  I    it  deserves  with  charaBers  of  brass 

f*  A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
!*  And  razurc  of  oblivion.**. 

So 
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60  far,  therefore,  is  dear.  Why  Nestor  is  said  to 
be  ktOch^d  in  sUvetf  is  much  more  obscure.  I  once 
flidtig^t  that  wo  ought  to  read— M/j/cAV  in  silver^ 
^uding  to  his  it/orr  i^iff ;  the  same  metaphor  being 
used  by  Timon,  aft  iv.  sc.  4.  to  Phryne  and  Ti« 
Ittandra: 

**  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 

"  With  burthens  of  the  dead."  1  ■■,  ... 
But  I  know  not  whether  the  present  reading  may  not 
be  understood  to  convey  the  same  allusion  ;  as  I  find, 
that  the  species  of  engraving,  called  hatchings  was 
particularly  used  in  the  hilts  ofswofds*  See  Cotgravc 
in  V€rb  Hach^i  hacked,  kc^  also,  Hatchtdy  as  the  kiltcf 
a  sword;  and  in  VCrt)  Hacher ;  to  hack,  &c.  also  to  hatch 
£  kilt,    Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Custom  oftht  Country  : 

**  When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  against 
thee, 

M  Hatched  m  the  life  ofhhn."  ■   

As  to  what  follows,  if  the  reader  should  have  no 
more  conception  tiian  I  have,  of 

»  ■     '■  'tf  hand  qf?aTf  strong  a$  the  axU^trtt 

On  which  the  hemjens  ride ; 

fic  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for  hazarding  a  conjefhire, 
that  the  true  reading  may  possibly  be, 

•  bond  of  awe. 

The  expression  is  used  by  Fairfax  in  his  4th  Eclogue, 
Muses  Library,  p.  368 : 

**  Unty  these  bonds  ofuwe  and  cords  of  duty.'* 
After  all,  the  constru6lion  of  this  pj^ssage  is  very 
Iiarsh  and  irregular  j  but  with  that  1  meddle  not, 

believing 
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Mieving  it  was  left  so  by  the  author* 

Tyrwhitt, 
Perhaps  no  alteration  is  necessary ;  hatched  in  silver, 
may  mean,  whose  whit,e  hair  and  beard  make  hin^ 
look  like  a  %ur(e  engraved  op  sijver. 

The  word  is  metaphorically  used  by  Heywood  ii^ 
the  Iron  Agty  1632  % 

«*    .  — his  Cace 

"  Is  hatched  witli  impudency  thrpe-frld  thick.'^  - 
^nd  again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Humorous 
Lieutenant : 

**  His  weapon  hatched  in  blood." 
Again,  literally  in  the  Two  Merry  Milkmaids^  1629 : 
<*  Double  ^nd  treble  gilt,  ■ 
V  Hatch' d  an4  inlaid,  not  to  be  worn  with  time." 
Again,  more  apppsitely,  ii?  Love  in  a  Maze^  1632 : 
**  Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatched 
**  With  silv^rr^—r- 
The  voice  of  Nestor,  which  on  all  occasions  enforced 
attention,  miglit  be,  I  think,  not  unpoetically  called* 
a  bond  of  air,  because  its  operations  were  visible, 
though  his  voice,  like  the  wind,  was  unseen. 

Steeven^. 
In  tl^e  following  verses  in  our  author's  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  nearly  the  same  pi6^ure  is  given.  The  fifth 
line  of  the  first  stanza  strongly  confirms  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt*s  conjefture,  who  wislies  to  read — thatched  i^ 
silver;  or  rather  supports  Mr.  Steevens's  interpre- 
^tion  of  the  word  in  the  text,  which  he  has  shewn 
plight  bear  the  same  meaning.    With  fespeft  to  the 

breatl^ 
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breath  ttr  speech  of  Nestor,  here  called  a  bond  of  air ^ 
trhich  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  explained,  it  is  so  truF^ 
Shaksperian,  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  thfc  expression.  The  stanzas  above 
alluded  to  are  these  : 

"  There  pleading  yoU  tnight  see  grave  Nator 

stand, 
**  As  'twere  encouraging  the  Geeeks  to  fight, 
**  Making  such  sober  aftioit  With  his  hand, 
**  That  it  beguilM  attention,  charm'd  the  sight ; 
«'  In  speeth,  it  seem'd  his  beard  dll  silver  white 
**  Wagg*d  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
«*  Thin  winding  breath,  Which  puri'd  op  to  the 

sky. 
•*  About  him  was  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
•*  Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice 
«*  All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces, 
»*  As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice, 
**  Some  high,  some  low ;  the  Painter  was  so  nice : 
<*  The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind 
**  To  jump  up  higher  seem*d,  to  mock  the  mind.*' 
What  is  here  called  speeth  that  beguiled  attention^  is  in 
the  text  a  botid  of  air*     Shakspere  frequently  calls 
words  wind.     So,  in  one  of  his  poems : 

**  —Sorrow  ebbs,    being  blown    with  wind  of 

words,**  Ma  LONE* 

498.     Agam.  Speah,  &c.]    This  speech  is  not  in 

the  quarto.  Johnson. 

506.     The  specialty  of  rule^-^^']    The  particular 

rights  of  supreme  authority,  Johnson. 

509- 
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^dp*  When  that  the  general  is  not  like  tke  iw,]  The 
meanijig  is,  W^i4tf«  M«  general  is  Hot  to  the  army  liki  ihi 
hive  to  the  beesj  the  repository  of  the  stock  of  every 
individual,  that  to  which  each  particular  resorts  with 
whatever  he  has  coUefted  for  the  good  of  the  wholet 
what  hon^  is  expired  T  what  hope  of  advantage  ?•  The 
sense  is  clear,  the  expression  is  confused*    Johnson. 

513.  *The  heavens  thmnselves^-^^-'-^'l  This  illustration 
Was  probably  derived  from  a  passage  in  Hooker:  •*  If 
celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motion  ] 
if  the  Prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven  should  b^n  to 
stand;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten 
Ivay  J  and  the  seasons  of  the  year  biend  themselves ; 
what  would  become  of  man  ?*• 

The  heatens  themselves^  the  ploMttSy  akd  this  centre,] 
i.  e,  the  centie  of  the  earth,  which^  according  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  then  in  vogu^,  is  the  centre  of  thef 
Solar  systeiti.  Warikurton. 

^92.    .Jgirf,  when  the  planets^ 

Jh  evil  HUKturCf  to  disorder  wanderi  &e.]  I 
believe  the  poet,  according  to  astrological  opinions^ 
means,  when  the  planets  form  inalignaiit  eonftgun^ 
fions,  when  their  aspects  are  evil  towards  one  another. 
This  he  terms  eitil  mixture.  JOHNSOH* 

The  poet's  meaning  may  be  somewhat  explained  by 
Spenser,  to  whom  he  seems  to  be  indebted  for  his 
present  allusion : 

'*  For  who  so  list  into  the  heavens  looke» 
«<  And  search  the  courses  of  the  rowling  spheres, 

»'  Shall 
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<<  Shall  find  that  firom  the  point  where  they  first 

tooke 
**  Their  setting  forth,  in  these  few  thousand  yeares 
**  They  all  are  wandred  much  $  that  plaine  ap- 

peares. 
«*  For  that  same  golden  fleecy  ram,  which  bore 
*<  Phrixus  and  Helle  from  their  stepdames  feares^ 
**  Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  plast  of  yore, 
<<  And  shouldred  hath  the  bull  which  fayre  Europa 

bore. 

**  And  eke  the  bull  hath  with  his  bow-bent  home 
**  So  hardly  butted  those  two  twins  of  Jove, 
•'That  they  have  crush'd  the  crab,  and  quite 

him  borne 
•*  Into  the  great  Nemaean  lion*s  grove. 
**  So  now  all  range,  and  do  at  random  rove 
*'  Out  of  their  proper  places  far  away, 
**  And  all  this  world  with  them  amisse  doe  move^ 
**  And  all  his  creatures  from  their  course  astray, 
**  Till  they  arrive  at  their  last  ruinous  decay." 

Fatiy  Queen,  B.  V.  c.  i. 
Stsevens. 
The  apparent  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  were 
supposed  to  portend  some  disasters  to  mankind  j  in- 
deed the  planets  themselves  were  not  thought  formerly 
to  be  confined  in  any  fixed  orbits  of  their  own,  but  to 
wander  about  ad  liHtum,  as  the  etymology  of  their 
names  demonstrates.  Anonymous. 

^28.    ——married  calm   of  states']    The    epithet 
D  married. 
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marnedy  which  is  nsed  to  denote  an  intimMe  umon^ 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  Milton : 
«<  I      I        Lydtan  airs 
♦•  Married  to  hnmortad  verse.** 
Again: 

•*  '  voice  and  verse 

**  Wedyoax  divine  sounds.'* 
Again,  in  Sylvester's  translation  of  IXiBartas*s  Edd^  i 

« shady  groves  of  noWe  palm-tree  sprays, 

**  Of  amorous  myrtles  and  immortal  bays ; 
««  Never  unleavM,  but  evermore  they're  new, 
•*  Self-arching,  in  a  thousand  arbours  grtw. 
««  Birds  marrying  their  sweet  tunes  to  the  angels* 

.    lays, 
«  Sung  Adam*s  bliss,  and  theit  gr^at  Maker's 
praise.** 
The  subject  of  Milton's  great  poem  would  naturally 
have  led  him  to  read  this  description  in  Sylvester. 
This  quotation  I  owe  to  Dr.  Farmer. 

Shakspere  calls  a  harmony  of  features,  married  lint* 

aments^  in  Komto  and  Juiiet*  Stebveks^ 

^32.  brotherhoods  in  ofiei,]    Corporations^ 

companies,  confraternities.  Johnson. 

556,     Vtat  by  a  pace^^']    That  goes  backward  step 

by  step.  Johnson. 

^5J^    >■       *  with  a  purpose 

It  has  to  cUmb  ]  With  a  design  in  each 

man  to  aggrandize  himself,  by  slighting  his  imme- 
diate superior.  Johnson. 
Folio*— iifi  a  purpose*  Ma  lo n  e. 

56*. 
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56c.  ^ioodie$s  mulatum:}   An  emulatioB  not 

v^£^OFOus  and  a^ve^  but  malignant  and  sluggish. 

Johnson^ 

580.    ^y  topless  deputatigM        ]    T(fpias  is  that 

whkh  has  nothing  topping  or  (nf€rtopping  it ;  supreme ; 

sovereign.  Johnson. 

SOf  in  DoSor  Fmutus,  1604 : 

'^  Was  this  the  face  that  launch'd  a  thousan4 

shqpSt 
<<  And  burnt  the  topUss  towers  of  Ilium  }*» 
Ag^f  in  the  BUnd  Btggar  ofAkxaMirU%  1^98 : 
<<  And  topUa  honours  be  bestowM  on  thee.'* 

Steevbns* 

584.;    ^Xtoixi  kis  ttrttck'dfooUng  and  tkt  scaffc^dage,} 

The  galleries  of  the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  our  author^ 

were  sometimes  termed  tlU  uaffolds*  Ma  lon  b* 

585*    Sudi  t^^-pititd  Md  o*er-r€Sted  utming } 

Wc  should  read,  I  think|-M>*er-«r«ftei,  Wrested 
beyond  the  truth ;  overcharged.  The  word  lutherto 
|;iven  has  no  meaning.  Malone. 

S95*  as  near  as  the  extremist  ends,  &c.]    The 

parallels  to  which  die  allusi<m  seems  to  be  made,  are 
the  parallels  on  a  map.    As  like  as  cast  to  west. 

Johnson* 

6o9.    a  palsy^JwMMg ]   This  should  be 

written   palsy^/Mmbfingf  u  e,  paralytic  fumWing. 

TT1.WHITT, 

iojm    AUomr  aHUtks,  gifts,  natttreSf  shapes, 
Setferals  and  generais  tfgtucc  exa£b, 
AchieoementSf  piots,  ^c]  All  our  good  grace 
exoQ,  means  our  excellence  irreprehensihle.    Johnson^ 
D  ij  612, 
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61 2 .  '--''^to  make  paradoxes,"]  Paradoxes  may  have 
H  meaning,  but  it  is  not  dear  and  distinct.  I  wish 
the  copies  had  given, 

to  make  parodies.  Johnson* 

616.     ■  bears  his  head 

In  such  a  rein,  ]    That  is,  holds  up  his 

t^ead  as  haughtily.     We  still  say  of  a  girl,  she  britUes. 

Johnson. 

624.    How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger,"]    A 

tank  weedh  a  high  weed,  Johnson* 

647.    kingfy  ears  ?]  The  quarto : 

kingly  eyes.  Johnson. 

652,  A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks]  And 
yet  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  Shakspcre, 
who  so  woriderfiilly  preserves  chara6ler,  usually  con- 
founds the  customs  of  all  nations,  and  probably  sup- 
posed that  the  ancients  (like  the  heroes  of  chivalry) 
fought  with  beavers  to  their  helmets.  So,  in  the 
fourth  a6l  of  this  play,  Nestor  says  to  He6lor  i 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  locked  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now* 
Shakspere  might  have  adopted  this  error  from  the 
illuminators  of  manuscripts,  who  never  seem  to  have 
entertained  the  least  idea  of  habits,  manners,  or  cus- 
toms, more  ancient  than  their  own.  There  are  books 
in  the  British  Museum  of  the  age  of  king  Henry  VI. 
and  in  these  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  are  repre- 
sented in  the  very  dresses  worn  at  the  time  when  the 
]}Ooks  received  their  decoration.  Steevens. 

^5S*    I  usk,  that  I  might  waken  reverence,]  The  folio 
lias: 
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.      /$  I  asky  &c. 

which  isy  I  believe^  right*    Agamemnon  says  with 
surprize, 

'*  Do  you  ask  how  Agamemnon  may  be  known  ?'• 
^neas  replies : 

*^  Ajf,  I  ask  (that  I  might  waken  reverence) 

^  Which  is  that  god  in  office,"  &c.     M4LONE. 

656.     6id  the  cheek ]    So  the  quarto.    The 

fi>Ho  has, 

I    on  the  cheek Johitsok** 

%2.  —^—long'Continued  trucel  Of  this  long  truce 
there  has  been  no  notice  taken  $  in  this  very  a^  it  is 
s^d,  that  Ajax  coped  HeBor  yesterday  in  the  battie, 

JOHkSON. 

693.    — rusly — 3    Quarto,  resty,  Johnsok. 

700.    to  her  own  lips  he  IcoesJ]    That  is,  confess 

don  made  zuith  idle  vows  to  the  lips  of  her  tokom  he  loves* 

Johnson* 

702.    In  other  arms  th(^n  hers^       .     ]    Arms  is  here 

ttsed  equivocally  for  the  arms  of  the  body,  and  the 

armour  of  a  soldier.  Ma  lone* 

.  yi2.  and  not  worth 

The  splinUr  of  a  lance."^-^']  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  romance.  Such  a  challenge  would  better 
)\ave  suited  Palmerin  or  Amadis,  than  He6tor  or 
.^neas.  Steevens. 

723.    But  if  there  be  not  in  our  GrecianYiost']    The 
first  and  second  folio  read — Grecian  mould.  Ma  lone* 
727.    And  in  my  vantbrace — ]    An  armour  for  the 
arm^  avantbras,  Fr.  Pope. 

Milton 
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Milton  uses  the  word  in  his  Sampson  Agmstes,  and 
Hey  wood  in  his  Irou  Agt^  i^ft : 
<<  peruse  his  armour^ 

<<  The  dint's  still  in  the  vant&rute  '*  Stbitbns. 
743*    Be  you  my  timet  &c.]  i.  e.  be  you  to  my  pre* 
sent  purpose  what  time  is  in  respect  of  all  other 
schemes,  viz.  a  ripener  and  bringer  of  them  to  ma^ 
turity. 

746.  --^^The  seeded pridej  &c.]  Shakspere  might 
hav«  taken  this  idea  from  fyteU  Herbal^  15^  and 
1579.  The  Oleander  tree  or  Nerium  *^  hath  scarce 
one  good  properties  It  may  be  compared  to  a  Pfaa* 
risee,  who  maketh  a  glorious  and  beautiful  show, 
'but  inwardly  is  of  a  corrupt  and  poisoned  nature.**'— 
f<  It  is  high  time,  &c,  to  supplant  it  {i.e.  pharasaism) 
for  it  hath  already  floured,  sp  that  I  feare  it  will 
shortly  setdtf  and  fill  this  wholesome  soyle  full  of 
wicked  Nerium.**  ToLLEXf 

747,  .^...its  iiMl«r»^-«*.]  Folio— -<iu  maturity* 

Maloki. 
749*    '^mrsery^   Alluding  to  a  plaatadon  calkd 
a  nursery.  Johnsok. 

755*     7^  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  sukstance^ 

Wkose  grossness  kittle  ckaraOirs  sum  up  .*]  Su^ 
stance  is  estate,  the  yaloe  of  which  is  ascertained  by 
the  use  of  sifiall  cAara£lfr5,  i.e.  numerals.  SoyintM 
Frologue  to  K^  Henry  V. 

«  ■ ,  .-a  crooked  figure  may 
<<  Attest,  in  Uttle  phce,  a  million/* 
The  gross  sum  is  a  term  used  in  the  MercUai^  e^ 

Venice* 
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Ferna.  Grassmsi  ins  iht  tame  meaniiig  tn  this  in- 
stance. Stebviks. 
757.  Andi  in  HUptAOaditmy  mskt  no  strsiny']  Nestor 
goes  oa  to  say^  i6ake  no  dificuhyy  no  doabt,  when 
this  due)  comet  to  be  proclaimed,  but  that  Achilles, 
dun  at  he  it^  wiQ  discover  the  drift  of  k.  This  it- 
the  meaning  of  the  Ime.  So,  afterwards,  in  tlus  plafy 
Ulysset  says^ 

id^mt  strain  si  iAtpmtUn* 
Le.  I  do  not  hesitate  ait«  I  laake  no  difRcolty  of  it. 

Theobald. 

jfy  tkouketmin ']  Folk>i-Hiw  honour. 

Maloite* 

779.    K^mtUng]  That  it,  z  measure^  prdpertien* 

The  Carpenter  cots  hit  wood  to  a  certain  xanitmg. 

JoHNtoir. 

774,    — ^i-jTM//  frkks]  Small  poinis  compand  with 

thcTokfrnes.  Johnson. 

785.    Wkkh  enteriMd^-^J  These  two  lines  are  not 

in  thetjwarto.  Jornsok* 

792.     Tie  lustre  of  the  Better  skatt  exceed^ 

By  shewing  the  zoorst  first ]    The  folio 

reads, 

Th^  lustre  of  the  better,  yet  to  shew. 
Shall  sheto  the  better* 
The  alteration  was  probably  the  author's.  Ma  lone. 
79S.     ■    shares  >   ]  So  the  quarto.   The  fo^io,  weetr. 

Johnson. 

806.    blockish  Ajax^'^l    Shakspere,  on  this 

occasion. 
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occasion,  has  deserted  Lidgate,  who  gives  a  very  dif-^ 
ferent  charafter  of  Ajax  : 

**  Another  Ajax  (sumamed  Tdamon) 
<«  There  was,  a  man  that  learning  did  adare,*^  &c. 
**  Who  did  sa  much  in  eloquence  abound, 
*<  That  in  his  time  the  like  could  not  be  found." 
Again: 

"  And  one  that  hated  pride  andJUuttry^*  Sec. 
Our  author  appears  to  have  drawn  his  portrait  of 
the  Grecian  chief  from  the  invectives  thrown  out 
against  him  by  Ulysses  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  Ovid*s 
Metamorphosis  }  or  from  the  Prcdogue  to  Harringfon's 
Mektmorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596,  in  which  he  is  repre* 
sented  as  <<  strong,  heady,  boisterous,  and  a  terrible 
fighting  fellow,  but  neither  wise,  learned,  staide,  nor 
poUiticke.*'  Stbbvens. 

807,     7^  sprt ]    I.  e,   scrsf  the  lot. 

Stbeven8« 
893.     Must  t3Lrre  ike  mastifion,'^-^    Tarre,  an  old 
English  word  signifying  to  provoke  or  urge  on.    See 
King  John,  a6l  iv.  sc.  1. 
«  like  a  dog, 

**  Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tar  him  on^*' 

Pope, 
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ACT  it. 


AjCT  II«]  This  play  is  not  <Uvided  into  a6b  in  aiiy 
#f  iht  original  editions,  JoHIt^on; 

UnfiS'  Tk$ plagut  ^ Qriec€^^^^r-''\  Alluding,  pcr- 
hapiy  to  tbc  ptegme  Knt  by  ApoMo  on  Ui^  G^ciaa 
army.  Johnsov# 

14*    r-f-fewf-witted /<>ri/]   SQ/mTme^tk-Nigit: 

u  «»^i  gm  ji  gi-jcat  eater  of  ^^  and  I  b^lieyt 

t^t  does  harm  to  my  toit.**        $T99y|E|i|« 

15.  5j»tfaA  M«i»  $kou  ifnsaM  Uwitff  speaJk:]  The 
reading  obtruded  upon  us  by  Mr.  Pope,  was  wmltgd 
Uaoefh  that  has  no  authority  or  couo^nance  fronji  ?ny 
of  the  copies;  nor  that  approaches  in  any  degree  t# 
the  traces  of  the  old  re^riing,  <^  ycyu  wkinid'st  leayen." 
Thisy  itistrue^  is  corrupted  and  unintelligible}  JIh^ 
the  emendation,  which  I  have  cpined  out  of  it,  giyes 
iss  a  aenie  apt  and  consonant  to  what  Ajax  woutd  ^r 

vmmMtwd' St  leaven, *'  Thou  lump  of  sour  dpugh^ 

kneaded  up  out  of  a  Aour  unpurged  aqd  unfitted,  ^ith 
all  the  dross  and  bran  in  it.'* —  Thvopalp*' 

Unsaiud is  the  reading  of  both  the  quairtos.  Fnmdt 
Beaumont,  in  his  letter  tp  Speght  on  his  edition  of 
Chaucer's  works,  i6oa,  sayS:  "  Many  of  CJuuiosr't 
words  are  become,  as  it  were,  tdnew^df  and  hoarie 
with  over^long  lying. '  • 

Agai%  ia  Tho.  Newton's  ticrbt^l  io  tie  Mk,  Sv04 
1587  : 

E  "  For 
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"  For  being  long  kept  they  grow  hore  and  w- 

newed."  Steevens- 

In  the  preface  to  James  I.'s  Bible,  the  translators 

speak  offenowed  (i.  f .  vinewed  or  mouldy)  traditions. 

BtACKfrTOME. 

In  Dorsetshire  they  at  this  day  call  cheese  that  is 
become  mouldy,  vinny  cheese.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Shakspere  wrote — tdnied'st  lea* 
ven.  Ma  I/O  N  Erf 

so. in  Greece, -']    The  quarto  adds  these 

^ords:  when  thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions^  thoustrihest 
as  slow  as  another.  John  son* 

35.  — — ay  that  thou  barh^st  at  him,"]  I  read,>  0 
that  thou  barh*dst  at  kirn.  Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  /,  which,  if  changed  at  ati, 
should  have  been  changed  into  ay.  Tyrwhitt. 

39.  Cobloaf!']  A  crusty  uneven  loaf  is  in  some 
counties  called  by  this  name.  Stb evens. 

40.  —pun  thee  into  shivers ]     Pun  is,  in  the 

midland  counties,  the  vulgar  and  colloquial  word  for 
pound,  Johnson. 

•  It  is  used  by  P.  Holland  in  his  translation  of  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.  B.  XXVIII.  ch.  12:  " />a»Jifrf  alto- 
gether and  reduced  into  a  liniment/*  Again,  Book 
XXIX.  ch.  4.  «<  The  gall  of  these  lizards  punned  said 
dissolved  in  water."                                  Steevens* 

*  44.  7%ou  stool/or  a  toitchi]  In  one  way  of  trying 
a  tvitch  they  used  to  place  her  on  a  chair  or  stool,  with 
her  legs  tied  across^  that  all  the  weight  of  her  body 
might  rest  upon  her  seat  ^  and  by  that  means,,  after 
-^  some 
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6ome  time,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  much 
stopped,  and  her  sitting  would  be  as  painful  as  thif 
wooden  horse.  Grby^ 

.   46.    an  assinegor — ]    I  am  not  very  certain 

what  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  word  was  meant  to  be. 
Annaio  is  Italian,  says  Hanmer,  for  an  atS'driver: 
but  in  Mirzaf  a  tragedy  by  Robert  Baron,  a6tjii. 
the  following  passage  occurs,  with  a  note  annexed 
to  it : 

««    I    I    .»ii  .  ■   i    lithe  stout  trusty  blade, 

**  That  at  one  blow  has  cut  an  asinego 

*i  Asunder  like  a  thread.*^        1  t 
**  This  (says  the  author)  is  the  usual  trial  of  the 
Persian  shaip-sheers,  or  cemiters,  which  are  crooked 
like  a  crescent,  of  so  good  metal,  that  they  prefer 
them  before  any  other,  and  so  sharp  as  any  razor/' 

I  hope,  for  the  (^redit  of  the  prince,  that  the  expe- 
limpqt  was  rather  made  on  an  assf  than  an  ass- driver. 
fjroi^.  the  following  passage  I  should  suppose  asinego 
to  be  merely  a  cant  term  for  a  foplish  fellow,  an  idiot  p 
**  They  apparellM  me  as  you  see,  made  a  fool,  or  an 
ifanego  of  me/'  See  7%e  Antiquary,  a  comedy,  by 
-S.  Marmion,  1641^  Ag^n,  in  Beaumont  and  PtetchT 
er's  Scpm/ul  Lady  : 

** all  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again  an 

asinego^  as  ypur  sister  left  me."     Stjbvens. 

Asinego  is  Portuguese  fpr  a  little  ass.    MusGRAVg. 

.   And  Pr.  Musgrave  might  have  sodded,  that,  in  his 

native  county,  it  i^  the  vulgar  name  for  an  ass  at  pre- 

^nU  Pij  JlEJJLBY. 

ii8. 
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1 18.  *-^^f«n  ^m^t*  brach  ^nit  mr>— }  Tht  fbli^ 
find  quahb  read*^ AohUles^*  broock*  Bro0ch  is  an  i^ 
pendant  ornament.  The  meaning  may  be^  equivalent 
to  one  of  Achilles^  Mtg^s-en^  JaHNSOK. 

BrneA  I  beHeve  to  be  thje  true  reading.  He  call) 
Fatrodus^  in  confemptv  Achilles^  dog,     Stsbybn^* 

Broocki,  wtdch  is  thife  reading  of  eill  the  t>ld  copies^ 
had  peiiiaps  formeriy^  jome  meaning  at  presient  on* 
known.  In  the  following  passage  in  Lodgers  fiAsa4 
fymUy  or  Emplm*  SaUen  Legacit^  i^9ft>  it  aeems  tp 
signify  something  rery  diflfetent  from  a  pin  or  k  bod- 
)dn :  **  His  bonnet  wiU  green,  i/^ei'don  stood  a  copper 
^oock  widi  the  pifturfe  of  St,  Denis;** 

Perliaps  Achilles's  Mwck  may  in^n»  the  person 
ifrhom  Acbilks  holds  so  dear ;  so  highly  estim^Ctes* 
So,  in  HtMkt: 

«-. — He  is  the  ^rpAcA  intleed, 

«  And  gci?i  of  all  the  nation."  MALOItt^ 

I  have  little  doubt  6f  'it9ck  bemg  the  true  nfeaningt 
as  a  term  of  contempt. 

The  meaning  of  btotki  is  well  ascertained — a  spit-^ 
"k  boikin ;  which  beirig  formerly  used  ift  (he  tifdieS^ 
ilre^  was  adorned  With  jewels,  ai^d  gold  aftd  silver 
prnaments.    Hence  in  old  lists  of  jewels  are  found 

I  have  a  very  niaq|;riJficent  one.  Which  is  figured  and 
described  by  Pennant,  in  the  second  vohime  of  his 
Tour  t6  Scotland,  p.  14,  in  which  the  spit  or  bodkin 
ftrms  but  a  very  ^maH  part  of  the  whole. 

llie  Jtcsent  sHrt  buckUs  may  well  b^  called  broc^ts. 

Hence,, 
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.  Hence^  to  br^Mk  a  cask  of  liquor— Tui:n-bi:ochc, 
^C^  &c.  X#t 

153.    nuiny  thousand  disnaes,]   Dism^  Fr.  is  tk^ 

titlie,  the  tentlu    Sc^  in  the  PrQlo|;uf   to  Qower'f 
Qmfaisio  Amantis,  1^54 ; 

^<  Xhe  4ime  goeth  to  the  battailc.** 
^Vgain,.  in  Holin^e4*s  Reign  of  Richard  II« 

«« so  that  there  was  levied^  what  of  the  dime^ 

and  by  the  devotion  of  the  pcc^le,'*  &c* 

Steevens* 
,  164*  7>i«  i^^upraportkn  of  his  ignite  F}  Thuf 
read  both  the  copies.  The  meaning  is,  M<(<  gTeaiauu 
to  which  no  measure  bears  any  proportion »  JpHNSON* 
-    i8o«    And jLy  Uke  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove^ 

Orklua  s$ar  dtt-orb'd  ^— ]    Thesp  two  line* 
lure  misplaced  in  all  the  folio  editions.  PopBi 

i(^4.  And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable]  Old 
edition,  not  so  well,  hsis,  it  attributive*  Pdp£» 

By  the  old  edition  Mr.  Pope  means  the  old  quarto* 
7he  folio  has,  as  it  stands,  inclinable^  I  think  the 
^t  reading  better  \  the  will  dotes  that  attributes  oc 
^ives  the  qualities  which  it  t^ffeOs  \  that  ^st  causes  ex<- 
cellence,  and  then  admires  it.  Johnson; 

196.  Without  some  image  of  the  addled  merit.]  The 
ivill  offers  an  object  for  some  supposed  merit,  which 
Ue&or  Says  is  censurable,  unless  the  merit  so  ^eSed 
be  really  there.  Johnson* 

.  %o6k    soil*d/i4m; ]    So  reads  the  quarto* 

The  folio, 

-spoird  them.—.  John«ok^ 

207* 
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207.    '-"^^unrespeSive  sieve,]    That  is,  into  a  cwf* 
mon  voider.    Steve  is  in  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads^ ' 

■    '  ■  <  unrespe^live  Jame ; 
for  which  the  second  folio  and  modcFn  editions  havo 
silently  printed, 

unrespeftive  phce,  J  oh  K  son. 

«15.    -^rr^-^pBle  tkemomitag,]    80  the  quarto.     The 
(olio  and  modern  editors, 

•^^—^stale  the  moFning..  ,   Johnson. 

-  ««6.  And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did,']  If  I 
tinderstand  this  passage,  the  meaning  is  :  **  Why  do 
you,  by  censuring  the  determination  of  your  own 
wisdoms,  degrade  Helen,  whom  fortune  has  not  yet 
deprived  of  her  value,  or  against  whom,  as  the  wife 
of  Paris,  fortune  has  not  in  this  war  so  declared,  as 
to  make  us  value  her  less  f'*  This  is  very  harsh«  and 
much  strained.  Johnson. 

.  The  meaning,  I  believe,  is : — AB  with  more  inconk 
sistency  and  caprice  than  ever  did  fortune.        Hen  let. 

230.    But^   thieves,"--^']     Hanmer  reads — r-Bas€ 
thieves,  ■  1      ■  JOHNsbNi 

241.  'md-age  and  wrinkkd  elders^}    The 

folio  has,  - 

■  ■  ^wrinkled  old,  . 
Perhaps  the  poet  wrote, 

■    Hi  wrinkled  eld.  Malone^ 

fi43.    ^</<^ /o  «y  clgimours  I— ]    Folio— <:/flww«r.  * 

Malone« 

a6K    '^istoite^']    Corrupt  j  change  to  a  worse 
State,  JOHM«oN, 
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^S.  ^^-^Afistode. — ]  Let  it  be  rememb^lreid  as 
vyften  as  Shakspere*s  anachronisms  occur,  that  errors 
in  computing  time  were'  very  frequeiit  in  those  an- 
cient romances  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  greater 
put  of  his  library.  I .  may  add,  that  even  dassick 
authors  are  not  exempt  from  such  mistakes.  In  the 
fifdi  book  of  Statius*s  Thebaid^  Aphiaraus  talks  of  the 
fates  df  Nestor  andPriatni  neither  of  whom  died  till 
Ipog  after  him.  If  on  this  occasion,  somewhat  should 
be  attributed  to  his  augural  profession,  yet  if  he  could 
so  freely,  nay,  even  quote  as  examples  to  the  whole 
iirmy,  things  that  would  not  happen  till  the  next  age, 
they  must  all  have  been  prophets  as  well  as  himself, 
or  they  tould  not  have  understood  him.    St  e e v  sn  8« 

•  318.  — beimmmed  wiUs^ — ]  That  is,  inflexible,  im- 
moveable, no  longer  obedient  to  superior  dire^on. 

Johnson. 

•  319.  Here  is  a  law  ]  What  the  law  does  in 
every  nation  between  individuals,  justice  ought  to  do 
between  natiotis.  Johnson. 

388*  Is  thiSf  in  way  (ff  truth  /-■ ]  Though  con- 
sidering truth  and  jusdce  in  this  question,  this  is  my 
opinion ;  yet  as  a  question  of  honour,  I  think  on  it  as 
you.  Johnson. 

*  885'  '^the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens  f"]  The 
executk>n  of  spite  and  resentments  Johnson. 

85a.  -"emulation^}  That  is,  envy,  factious  con* 
tention.  Johnson. 

360.  — Then  there^s  Achilles — a  rare  engineer.]  The 
folio  has*-^n^in^,-^which  seems  to  have  been  the 

word 
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word  formerly  used*  So,  tr^eieoiur,  piomr^  muSineri 
kc.  Malovi.^ 

369.    '-^miiout  drawing  tie  mdts^  tVimy— -]  That  is, 

tdtkotU  dratomg  their  sntards  to  aUtkt  tUek*    They  usd 

Ao  means  but  those  of  ^lence.  Johnsox, 

■       '   itdtkoiU  draming  the  mdssy  iron^— ^]   Folio-— ^ 

mm.  Maloki* 

371  •  «^ie  hone^dcke  /•— ]  In  the  quarto,  the  NcMpo^ 
iiUn  hone'dche,  JORNSOK. 

378.  If  I  ccmid  have  rememhef*d  «  gUt  counterfeit^ 
thtm  wouid*st  not  havt  lAipp^d  oiA  of  wy  contemplatiM  :"] 
Here  is  a  plain  illusion  to  iht  counterfeit  piece  of 
money  called  a  sHpf  which  occurs  igsin  in  Romeo  and 
jiiUett  a€t  ii.  sc.  4.  and  Which  has  hctm  happily  iUus-* 
trated  in  a  note  on  that  passage.  There  is  the  same 
alkisloni  in  Every  Mdn  in  his  Himour,  ia^  il.  6c,.s, 

WHALLEr, 

404.    "^-dectme  the  whole  qnestion,'^']   Deduce  Chef 

question  from  the  first  casle  to  the  last.        Johnson. 

406.    —  Patrocius  is  a  fooli]    The  four  nex^ 

speeches  are  not  in  the  quarto.  Johnson  d 

^ip.    ^^'^^fthtprwtr,^         i]    So  the  quaito. 

JouKsoir. 
The  folio  profanely  reads^ — to  thi  Creator. 

Stbbtsns. 
4^.    '^^^Now  the  dryi  &t.}   This  is  added  in  th« 
folio.  jfoHNSON. 

453.  ^ — composurey^']  So  feads  the  quarto  very 
properly ;  but  the  folio,  which  the  modcnw  hav€  fol- 
lowed, has,  it  was  a  strong  cwitacl*  JOHNSOt^# 

.     4^8. 
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4|8.  the  elephant  hath  joinUf  Sici  ^o,  m  AU*s  iast 
by  Lusty  1633 : 

.<<  1 ,1        M    Is  she  pliant  ? 

**  Stubborn  as  an  elephant^  s  leg^  no  bending  in  her?'' 
Again,  in  All  Fools,  1605: 

«<  I  hope  you  ate  no  elephant f  you  hsYC  joints.^* 

Stebvbks. 

462.      nohle  state,^    Person  of  high  dignity  { 

spoken  of  Agamemnon .  J  o H  nson  • 

Nohle  state  rather  means  the  stately  train  of  attending 
nohles  whom  you  bring  zuith  you,  Steevens. 

In  support  of  Dr.  Johnson's  exposition  of  this  word, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  stqte  wa§  formerly  applied 
to  a  single  person.     So,  in  WitSf  Fits,  and  Fancies, 

1395:  ^* -The  archbishop  of  Grenada  saying  to 

the  archbishop  of  Toledo  that  he  much  marvelled, 

he  being  so  great  a  state,  would  visit  hospitals.*' 

Again,  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto  : 
**  The  Greek  demands  her,  whither  she  was  go- 
ing* 
*<  And  which  of  these  two  great  estates  her  keeps  ?" 

Malone. 

482,    — un<£fr-&frtit«-r^    To  subscribe,  in  Shak- 

5pere,  is  to  obey,  Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Lear:  "  You  owe  me  no  subscription." 

Stebvens. 

484.     His  pettish  lunes, ]    This    is    Hannier's 

emendation  of  his  pettish  lines.     The  old  quarto 
reads. 

His  course  and  time* 

F  Thi5 
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This  speech  is  unfaithfully  printed  in  modern  editions. 

JoHNsoy. 
491.  ■allowance  give"]    Alloma»C€  is  upproba" 

tiQn*    So,  in  King  L^r: 

"  if  your  sweet  sway 

"  Allow  obedience.**  Stbbvens. 

5 1 8 .    — ike  engendering  of  toads,  ]    Whoever  wishes 

Jo  comprehend  the  whole  force  of  this  allusion,  may 

ponsult  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History  qfikt  WorU% 

^nd  animated  Nature^  Vol,  VII.  p.  pt,  93. 

SXBBVSlfS* 

^38.    .— ^  dea^h-tokens  0/ 1/]   Alluding  to  the 
decisive  spots    appearing   on  those  infe6ted  hy  the 
plague.     So,  in  Beaumont  at>d  Fletcher^s  VaknUnian^ 
"  Now  like  the  fearful  toiens  of  the  plague 
•'  Are  mere  fore-runners  of  their  ends," 

Stebvbns. 
541.    ^-^.^wiik  his  own  seam ;  ]    Seam  is  grease 

Steevens. 
559.     ril pstsh  him  o*er  the  face,']  ».  <.  strike  him 
with  violence.    So,  in  Tie"^ Virgin  Martyr ^  1623  t 
«        ■■  I  when  tlie  battering  ram 
**  Were  fetdiing  his  career  backward,  topusk 
**  Me  with  his  horns  to  pieces."  Reed. 

This  passage  might  have  been  given  to  confirm  my 
explanation  of  rough  pashy  as  applied  by  Leontes  in 
Hie  Winter^  Tale,  aft  i.  sc.  2.  Henlby, 

561.  — pheezeili'i/n<fc;-r]  To  pheeze  u  to  com& 
QX  curry.  Johnsok. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Steevens  has  explained  the  word  Feaze^  as 
Dr.  Johnson  does,  to  mean  the  untwisting  or  unravel- 
ling a  knotted  skain  of  silk  or  thread.  I  recolle6l  no 
authority  for  this  use  of  it.  To /eize  is  to  drive  away  j 
and  the  expression  P II f eize  his  pride,  may  signify,  I'll 
hnmbte  or  lower  his  pride .  Wh  alley. 

563.  Not  for  the  awfi— — ]  Not  for  the  value  of 
all  for  Winch  we  are  fighting.  Johnson. 

577-    ''-^^-forct  km^  i,  e.  stuff  him.  Farciry  Fr# 

Steevens. 

604.  ■  like  a  bourn,— J  A  bourn  is  a  boundary^ 
and  sometimes  a  rivulet  dividing  one  place  from  afno- 
ther.     So,  in  King  Lear y  a6l  iii.  sc.  6: 

*•  Gome  o'er  the  bouruy  Bessy,  to  me." 
See  a  note  on  this  passage.  Steevens* 

6^3.  Nest.  A^y  my  good  son.']  Jh  the  fblio,  and  in 
the  modem  editions,  Ajax  desires  to  give  the  title  of 
father  to  Ulysses^  |  in  the  quarto,  itiott  naturally,  to 
Ncstof.  Johnson* 

Shan  UaU you  father?]  Shakspere  had  a  custorA' 
prevalent  about  his  own  time,  in  his  thoughts.  B^en' 
Jonson  had  many  Who  called  themsdves  his  sons^ 

Ste  event's* 
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ACT  III. 


Line  34 .  *— —  iLi  0  VE  *  i  invisible  soul, — ]  May  mean 
the  soul  of  love  invisible  every  where  else.   Johnson* 

58.    in  fits.]  i,  e,  now  and  then,  by  fits  5  or 

perhaps  a  quibble  is  intended.  A  Jit  was  a  part  or 
division  of  a  song,  sometimes  a  strain  in  musick,  and 
sometimes  a  measure  in  dancing.  The  reader  will 
find  it  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  two  former  senses 
by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry ;  in-  the  third  of  these  significa-* 
tions  it  occurs  in  All  for  Money ^  a  tragedy,  l^  T. 
^upton,  1574: 

<<  Satan.  Upon  these  diearful  words  I  needs  must 
dance  ajitte,**  Steevens- 

77.    And^  my  lord,  he  desires you^ ]  Here  I 

think  the  speech  of  Pandarus  should  begin,  and  the 
rest  of  it  should  be  added  to  that  of  Helen  j  but  I  have 
followed  the  copies.  Johnson^ 

89.    with  my  disposer  CressidaJ]    I  think  dis^ 

poser  should^  in  these  places,  be  read  dispouser\  she 
that  would  separate  Helen  from  him. 

Warburton. 

I  suspefl  that,  Ton  must  not  know  tohere  hesupSy  should 
be  added  to  the  speech  of  PandaniS;  arid  that  thd 
following  one  of  Paris  should  be  given  to  Helen. 
That  Cressida  wanted  to  separate  Paris  from  Helen, 
•r  that  the  beauty  of  Cressida  had  any  power  over 

Paris, 
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Paris,  are  circumstances  not  evident  from  the  play* 
The  one  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warburton,  the  other 
a  conjefture  by  the  author  of  Tlie  Revisal,  By  giving, 
however^  this  line,  /*//  lay  my  lifc^  zoith  my  disposer 
Cressida^  to  Helen,  and  by  changing  the  word  disposer 
into  deposery  ^orae  meaning  may  be  obtained.  She 
addresses  herself,  I  suj^pose^  to  Pandarus,  and,  by 
her  deposeTf  means — she  who  thinks  her  beauty  (or, 
whose  beauty  you  suppose)  to  be  superior  to  mine. 

8TEBVENS* 

I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer  Cr^ssida*]    The 
Words,  rUlay  my  life-^^VQ  not  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 
The  dialogue  should  perhaps  be  regulated  thus  i 
Par,  Where  sups  he  to-night  ? 
HeUn,  Nay,  but  my  lord,— - 
Pan,  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ? 
Par,  My  cousin  will  fall  out  with  you. 

[To  Helen. 
Pan,  You  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 

[7b  Paris* 
Helen.  I'll  lay  my  life  with  my  deposer  Cressida, 
She  calls  Cressida  her  deposer^  because  she  had 
deposed  her  in  the  affections  of  Troilus,  whom  Pan- 
darus, in  a  preceding  scene,  is  ready  to  swear  she  lov'd 
more  than  Paris,  Remarks. 

95'     Par.  ^ spy,"]    This  is  the  usual  exclamation 
at  a  childish  game  called,  Hie^  spy^  hie,     Steevens. 
i05.     Falling  in,  after  falling  out^  &c.]    i,  e,  Tlie 
reconciliation  and  wanton  dalliance  of  two  lovers  after 

a  quarrel. 
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a  quarrel,  may  produce  a  child,  and  Wi  make  three 

of  two.  TOLLET. 

109.    '^sweetiord, — "]  In  the  qaxrto  street  lad* 

JOHNSOir, 

12 1  •    — that  it  wounds,'}  t.  e*  that  which  it  wounds. 

MUSO&AVB. 

1 24.     Tet  thai  which  seem  the  wound  to  hiU,'}    To  hilt 
the  wound  is  no  very  intelligible  expression,  nor  is  thd 
measure  preserved.    We  might  read : 
These  lovers  cry, 
OhI  ohi  theydUl 
But  that  which  seems  to  hUl, 

Doth  turn,  &c. 
So  dying  love  lives  still* 
Yet  as  the  wound  to  kill  may  mean  the  wound  that  seems 
mortal,  I  alter  nothing.  Johnson. 

These  lovers  ay,^-^hf  oh!  they  die! 

Tet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  hill. 
Doth  turn  oh!  ok!  to  ha  I  ha  I  he! 
So  dying  love  lives  still :"]    So,  in  our  audior*a 
Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  For  I  have  lieard  it  [love]  is  a  ^  in  death, 
**  That  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  in  a  breath  !*' 

Malonb. 
200.    Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 

The  eye  of  majesty.']  Rowe  seems  to  have  imi- 
fated  this  passage  in  his  Amhitious  Stepmother,  a6t  i. 
**  Well  may  th*  ignoble  herd 
•'  Start,  if  with  heedless  steps  they  unawares 

••Tread 
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**  Tread  on  the  lion's  walk :  a  prince's  genius 
<*  Awes  with  superior  greatness  all  beneath  him." 

Stbevens. 
205.    — ^(Jtt  must  be  watch'd  ere  you  be  made  tame, — ] 
Alluding  to  the  manner  of  taming  hawks.    So,  in  the 
Tammgo/a  Skrew  : 

*  ^'9— to  watcA  her  as  we  watch  these  iites,^* 

Stebvens* 

aoy.    — iwe'i/^i^M*  i*  the  files*" ]     Alluding 

to  the  custom  of  putting  men  suspected  of  cowardice 
in  the  middle  places*  Hanmer. 

sii*    Sof  SO}  rub  oUf  muL  kiss  tke  mistress.']    The 
allusion  is  to  iowHug,    What  we  now  call  the  jack, 
seems  in  Shakspere's  time  to  have  been  termed  tAe 
mistriss,    A  bowl  that  kisses  thejack^  or  mistress^  is  in 
the  most  advantageous  situation.    Rub  ^  is  a  term  at 
the  same  game.     So,  in  No  Wit  HJte  m  Wman's,  a 
comedy,  by  Middleton,  1657 ; 
**  m.  ..      So,  a  fair  riddance ; 
••  There's  three  rubs  gone ;  I've  a  dear  way  to 
the  mistress,** 
Again,  in  Vittoria  Corcmbotia^  a  tragedy,  by  Webster, 
1612: 

4<  Elam.  I  hope  you  do  not  think——- 

*^  Cam;.  That  noblemen  boml  booty ;   'faith  his 

cheek 

^  Hath  a  most  excellent  bias ;    it  would  fain 

jump  with  my  mstreix."  Ma  lone. 

114.     — liefaulccn  as  tke  tercel,  for  all  $he  ducks  i* 

ik*  rw^j— ]  Pandarus  means,  that  he'll  match  his 

niece 
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jiiec«  against  her  lover  for  any  bett.  The  tercel  is  the 
ifui/?hawk;  by  Xh^i  faukon  we  generally  understand 
iht  female.  THEOBALD. 

I  think  we  should  rather  read, 

— — at  the  tercelf-r^^  Tyrwhitt, 

In  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  1.  iv.  410.  is  the 

following  stanza,  from  which  Shakspiere  may  have 

caught  a  glimpse  of  meaning,  though  h^  has  not  very 

clearly  expressed  it.     Pandarus  is  the  speaker : 

**What?  God  forbid,  al way  that  eche  plesaunce 

**  In  o  thingwere,  and  in  non  othir  wight; 
**  If  one  can  singe,  ainothir  can  wel  daunce, 
**  If  this  be  godely,  she  is  glad  and  light, 
''  And  this  is  faire,  and  that  can  gode  arighti^ 
**  Bche  for  his  vertue  holdin  is  full  dere, 
<*  Boih  her  oner  andfauconfor  river e.** 
Again,  iu  Fenton*s  Tragicali  Discourses^  bl.  let,  4to. 
13S7: 

" ^how  is  that  possible  ta  make  a  froward 

Jeite  a  forward  kawke  to  the  ryver^''    P.  159. 

Steevens, 
«5  8  f  ^r-Qur  head  shall  gq  hartj  ^tiU  merit  crown  it : — } 
I  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  the  quarto  reads 
thus:  Our  head  shall  go  hare,  Uill  merit  louer  part  no 
affection,  in  reversion^  &c.  Had. there  been  no  other 
copy,  how  could  this  have  been  correfted  ?  The  true 
reading  is  in  the  folio,  Johnson • 

255. ^s  addition  shall  Be  humble^ — ]    We  will 

give  him  no  high  or  pompous  titles.  Johnson. 
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#73 .    •  r.  <i^*j^ 5<t<A «^/ .^ii^ 4r< Mroitw.]    This 

allusion  has  «ilready  Qccurced  4a  Mia^urefor  Measure: 

'<  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  ^rr,  I  shall  stick.** 

Stsbv^WS« 
309.    i h^^  a^iMrfs4fre^4<s%^j^il    §Q,  M 
our  author's  ^  £3d  ^nnet : 

^*  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 

**  Pcx&rce  am  thioe,  aod  9}!  t^at^  yx  me.** 

jyiALONE* 

.31 7.    /  ,M\iuyBut yw iW aw. 

Or  else  yp^  /(ps^  «0/ 1  for  to  fie  ^e,  and  loxie^ 
Exceeds  maiCs  mighty  &c.]    I  read, 
rr— *4aut  «!«•«  Jtp/  wise, 
QreUef2«el^ven9ts  to  be  wos^  9i^  love. 
Exceeds  man's  might;  ■ 

Cressi^,  in  return  U>  the  pr^^v^  by  Troilus  to 
her  wisdooji,  refUi^ :  <<  Th^it  lovers  are  neyer  wise  \ 
%it  it  is  beyond  tl^  pow«r  of  IX\s^l  ito  \if^^  love  and 
wisdom  to  an  union/'  jQHN^pMt 

Exceeds  matt's  mgJk  ;  — -  ]    Thi«  is  /ro^ 
^pen^r,  Skepkerd's  Cai.  March: 
<»  To  be  wise,  aijid  eke  to  lov^, 
^^  Is  granted  sq^cc  ^  gods  a|)9xe«'* 

TyRW|UTT^ 

•<  Amare  et  sapere  vix  a  Deoconceditur"  Pub.  Syr. 

^Sipcn^r,  whom  Sh^pcre  foWowfsd,  seems  to  havq 

misunderstood  this  prov.eib.    Marstoo,  in  the  J>utck 

Qntrte^an,  t6o6,  has  the  same  thought,  s^id  ^he  line 

is  printed  as  a  quotation : 

G  « But 
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"  Biit  raging  lust  iriy  fate  all  strong  doth  movfc, 
^'  The  gods  themselves  cannot  be  wise  and  loue,** 

Ma  LONE* 

3ii!8.    Might  Be  affronted  tvith  the  match ]  I  wish 

**  my  integrity  might  be  met  and  ifnatch^  with  sifch 
equality  and  force  of  pure  urtmingled  love.*' 

Johnson. 

332,    And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth,}   This 

is  fine;   and  means,  "  Ere  truth,  to  defend  itself 

against  deceit  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  had,  6ut 

of  necessity,  learned  itorWly  policy •*' 

Warburton. 
336.    True  swains  in  love  shdllj  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approte  their  truths  by  Troilus:   when  their 

rhymes^ 
Full  of  protest^  of  oath  f  and  big  tompare. 
Want  iindliesi  truths  tir*d  with  iterationt^^-^"] 
'tht  metre,  as  well  as  the  sense,  of  th6  last  verse  will 
be  improved,  I  think,  by  reading, 

Want  similies  of  truths  tir*d  with  iteration, 
So^  a  little  lower  hi  the  aiame  speech : 

l^/<z/r^ai/ comparisons  of  Truth.  TtRWHiTf^ 
340.    As  true  as  steel ]    It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  mirrors,  in  the  thne  of  our  author,  Were 
iriade  of  plates  of  polished  steel.    So,  in  The  Renegade, 
by  Massinger : 

**  Take  down  the  looking-glass  ;-^hc!re  is  amirrof 
"  Steer d  so  e3ta6tty,"  &C. 
Again,  in  The  Downfal  of  Robert  £arl  0/ Huntington, 
by  Heywood,  1601 : 

«i  For 
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f*  For  thy  s^elrglas^  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look, 

**  Thy  chry§t4  eyes  gaze  in  a  chrystalbrooke." 

One  of  Gascoigne*s  pieces  is  c^led  the  SucUglass ; 

9  title,   which»   from  the  subject  of  the  poem^  he 

appears  evidently  tp  have  u§ed  ^s  synonimou^  tp 

The  $ame  allusion  is  fopnd  in  an  p}d  piece  entitled 
T^f  Pleasures  of  Poetry^  no  date,  but  printed  in  the 
^e  of  queen  Elizabeth : 

**  Behold  in  her  the  lively  glasse^ 

«  The  pattern  true  as  steel,*' 

As  true  as  steely  therefore,  means— oj  true  as  the  mirror 
mtfuch faithfully  represents  every  image  that  is  presented 
before  ipn  Malone^ 

4i  true  Of  ^teel  i$  an  ancient  proverbi;»l  similp.  | 
^d  it  in  Lydgate^s  froy  Boohp  wl^ere  he  speaks  of 
Troilus^  L.  II.  ch,  16: 

<•  Thereto  in  Jpvc  trewe  as  any  $tele.'*   . 

Steevens, 
340.  True  as  plantage  to  the  moon,"}  This  may  be 
fully  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Scott*s  Discoverie 
of  Witchcraft :  **  The  poore  husbandman  perceiveth 
that  the  increase  of  the  moone  maketh  plfants  frutefull ; 
so  as  in  the  full  pfoone  they  are  in  the  best  strength  ^ 
decaieing  in  the  wane;  and  in  the  conjundion  do  utter* 
iie  wither  and  vade."  Ij'armer. 

342.  As  iron  to  adamant-r^^^  So,  in  Greene*^ 
Tu  Qjuoquif  1599 : 

<<  As  true  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamant."  Malone^ 

344.    As  truth>  ^uthentick  author  to  6f  cited^} 

G  ij  Troilui 
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'i'roifas  shall'  6riiwn  tUt  verse,  as  a  man  to  Be  chid  as  the 
aiUhentick  eatthor  ofifuth ;  as  ohe  ^♦hose  protestations 
were  true  to  a  proverb.  Johnso'n. 

367.    — intonstain  nun ]    Shakspfcre  scem^  td' 

have  been  less  att^nrtve  to  mak^'  Pandar  talk  conse- 
quentially, than  to  account  for  the  ideas  aSually  ari^ 
nexed  to  the  three  liamcs.  Now  ft  is  certain,  that,  in 
his  time,  a  Trcilus  was  a^  clean  an  expression'  for  H 
tonstant  lover,  as  «  Cressida  and  a  Pandar  wer^  {(St  i 
jih  an^  a  pimp.  Tyrwhitt. 

^jg .  .1  Ml     '1    Appear  it  to  your  mind, 

not,  through  tht  sight  I  hear  in  things,  to  Jove 

I  have  abandoned  Troy, — '-^ ]     I  am  afraicJ, 

that  after  all  efforts  to  clear  the  argument  of  Calcha's, 
it  will  still  appear  liable  to  objeftion ;  nor  do  I  dis« 
cover  more  to  be  urged  in  his  defence,  than  th'a^ 
though  his  skill  in  divination  determined  him  to  leavd 
Troy,  yet  that  he  joined  himself  to  Agamemnon  and 
his  army  by  unconstrained  good-will ;  and  though  he 
came  as  a  fugitive  escaping  from  destruflion,  yet  his 
services  after  his  reception,  being  voluntary  and  ith'- 
portant,  deserved  reward,  'fhis  argument  is  no^^ 
Regularly  and  distin^^ly  deduced ;  but  this  rs,  t  think, 
tiie  best  explication  that  it  Will  y^t  admit.   Johnson. 

340.    through  the  sight  I  hedr  in  things,  to  JoVeJ 

This  passage,  in  all  the  modern  editions,  is  silently 
depraved,  and  printed  thus :  . 

** through  the  sight  I  hear  in  things  (0  Cbme. 

The  word  is  so  printed,  that  nothing  but  the  sense 
tan  determine  whether  it  be  lovt  Or  Jobe,    I  believe 

that 
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Wat  ihc  editors  read  it  as  ieioef  and  therefore  made  fiie 
4iheratk>n  to  obtain  some  meaning.  Jmtfrsd^i 

— ^ — ioi&vef  might  mean — 16  ffite?  cctrseqitenccs  ojf 
Paris*s  love  f&t  Helen .  Siti^r KitV. 

4fo5.  In  most  accepted  pain.]  Her  presence^  says 
Calchas,  shdll  stHke  off,  or  rec6itfp6itce  the  service  I 
iavt  dofie^  eVert  in  these  ktboUrs  which  #ere  most  ac^ 
tepted.  Johnson. 

475.    ' how  dearly  ever  parted]  /.  e,  henotijer  ex^ 

tiH^Htfy  endo^ei^  with  hb^v^ef  iieOr  ot  pfect61ts  /^ r6 
enriched  or  adoi^h^d.  Jo'ftNsoi^. 

D*)^.  Johnson's  exposition  is  strongffy  ^i^pbrt6d  by  a 
iub^atot  line : 
•    «  — x-That  no  man  1*  the  l61*d  <rfafty  tftihg 
"  (Though  in  ando^  him  fh^reh  hmchc^SistSWgJ 
**^  Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others.'* 
to,  P&ihfs: 

"  St^  tmim  nSiil  t^t  iM  t6  ^fd,  hoc  ^ci!at 

alter.^' 

See  also  the  DrdmatiiPersdnti  of  DeA  Jonsorf*  Ev&y 

Man  6ut  tf  Humtmr:   "MACiLfrNTEj  a  riian  i^eD^ 

fafudi  a  sufficient  scholar,"  Ac,  Maloivb. 

485.     To  others*  eyes,  dec. 

(That  most  pure  spirit,  &c.]    These  two  lines 

ir6  totally  omitted  in  aM  the  editions  but  tlie  first 

^iart6,  PotJi4 

-i^^^or  doth  the  eye  itself,"]  So,-  itt  Julius  Casar: 

•*  No  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 

•<  Bttt  by  reftcxion,  by  solAe  Other  things. "^ 

494- 
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4P4«  ——{/I  ^s  circumstajice^^'^']  In  the  detail  or 
circumduction  of  hb  argument.  Johnson, 

505.  Tie  unknown  Ajtutyl  ^j^»  ^^^  1^^  abilities 
which  were  never  brought  into  view  or  use* 

JOHNSQN. 

^ip*  I  Now  we  shall  see  to-morrow^ 

An  a£l  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  ium$ 
4jax  renown*d,}    I  would  read, 
Aisiif,  renown. 
7he  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  folio,  i$  I>ar41y  sense. 
If  rtnowfCd  be  right,  we  ought  to  read. 

By  an  a6t,  &c.  Mai^onb* 

By  placing  a  break  after  ^m,  the  constru^on  will 
be  >^Nvw  xife  shall  see  torfnorrow  an  aB  that  very  chance 
^ptk  throw  t^on  kimT-lyf^  $h;tU  s^]  Ajax  renown'd. 

Henlet. 
514.  How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune* s  hali,^ 
To  cre^p  is  to  l^eep  0it  ofsigkty  from  whatever  motive. 
Some  men  keep  out  0/ notice  in  the  hall  offortune^  while 
^thers,  though  they  but  play  the  i4cof,  are  always  in 
her  eye,  in  tl^e  way  of  distinflion^  Johnson, 

517.  ^ — .feasting"—']  Folio.  The  quarto  ha^ 
Jasting.    Either  word  may  bear  a  gopd  sense. 

Johnson. 
525.     Tijfu  hathy  my  lord,  q,  wallet  at  Us  backf"]  Thi$ 
speech  is  printed  in  all  the  modem  editions  with  sucl^ 
deviations  from  the  old  copy,  as  exceed  the  lawful 
power  of  an  editor.  Johnso  n. 

^42.  m^-^^^^tp  the  ofijeB  rear,]  Sp  Hanm^r.  AU 
the  editors  before  him  read, 
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<p  the  abj€8^  near.  Johnson • 

543.    O^er  run,  &c.]    The  quarto  wholly  omits  the 
simile  of  the  horse,  and  reads  thus  : 

And  Uavt  your  hindmost^  then  what  they  do  at  present* 
The  folio  seems  to  have  some  omission^  for  the  ^miltt 
begins. 

Or,  lihe  a  gallant  horse  ■  Johnson. 

558.    More  laud  than  gilt  o^er 'dusted. "]    Shakspcre 

has  omitted  the  article  to  5  he.  should  have  written, 

More  laud  than  to  gilt  o^er •'dusted,  Johnson, 

563.    -4—7^  cry  went  once  on  Me^,]    The  folio 

has, 

■out  on  thee.  Malonb^ 

568.    Made  emulous  missions^-^]  Missions  for  divisions, 
f .  e.  goings  out,  on  one  side  and  the  other. 

Warburton. 
The  meaning  of  mission  seems  to  be  dispatches  of  the 
gods/rom  heaven  about  mortal  business,  such  as  oAen 
happened  at  the  siege  of  Troy*  Johnson. 

It  means  the  descent  of  deities  to  combat  on  either 
side ;  an  idea  which  Shakspere  very  probably  adopted 
from  Chapman^s  translation  of  Homer.  In  the  fifth 
book  Diomed  wounds  Mars^  who  on  his  return  to 
heaven  is  rated  by  Jupiter  for  having  interfered  in  the 
battle.  This  disobedience  is  the  /adion  which  I  sup- 
pose Ulysses  would  describe.  Steevens. 
575'  — — one  of  Priam* s  daughters,^  Polyxena,  in 
the  a6l  of  marrying  whom,  he  was  afterwards  killed 
by  Paris.                                                  Ste evens. 

579* 
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^yg.    Knows  almost,  &c.]    For  ttua  degaat  Uat  the 
quarto  h^s  only, 

Knows  almost  fotry  thing.  Jo ji  Nsoir^ 

I  think  we  «]iould  read,  pfFlutm*  gold.    ^9  fieau- 
mont  and  Fktcher*s  Fhilaster,  act  iv  i 

«<  'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  ggld 
^«  Lock'd  in  the  heart  of  earth.'*- — -- 
It  should  be  r^emcinbexed,  howevjcr,  that  vdut  of 
gol4  were  aociently  st^posed  to  be  gwnded  fy  damom. 

ST£ETEN8. 

^U    Keeps  place  witk  tkomghty-—^']  i.  £,  there  is 

in  the  providence  of  a  state,  as  in  the  providence  of 

fbe  universe,  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  W^^aav^b^on* 

Is  there  not  here  ao  -aUMsion  to  that  siihlimr  desciip- 

tion  of  the  xHviBejonuuprefieoce  ia  the  i^th  Psalm  ? 

Hbmlet* 
5S3.      .1     .jj[aiBftfc  zgkom  reliUiat 

Durst  nofer  meddle J^ — ]  There  is  a  ^ecMt 
administration  of  affairs,  which  no  Jkistoiy  was  ever 
able  to  idiscover.  Johnson. 

607.  to  mr.]    So  the  quarto.    The  folio, 

■^  .  J      to  airy  air.  JouKSON* 

61 4 4    Ondssion  to  do,  4^c.]     Sy  aegUBiug  our  duty,^ 

we  commission  or  enaA>le  that  danger  q£  diahonour, 

which  could  not  reach  .us  before,  to  lay  hold  upon  u&» 

JonN&ONr 
^38.    -^witA  a  politick  regard,^]  Wi^  a,  sfy  ioaik. 

Johnson* 
688.    .'^^^to  make  catlings  on.]  It  has  beea  already 

observed^ 
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observed,  that  a  catling  signifies  a  small  lute-string 
made  of  catgut.  One  of  the  musicians  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  1%  called  Simon  CatHng*  Sti evens. 


ACT  IF. 


Line  1 3 .    JJUR I NG  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce  ;] 
I  think  ^e5/z<Mi  means  intercourse,  interchange  of  con- 
versation. Johnson. 
38.    His  purpose  meets  you',^-^'^']    I  bring  you  his 
meaning  and  his  orders.  Johnson. 
6y,    —^ajlat  tamed  piece  5]    1.  e.  a  piece  of  wine 
out  of  which  the  spirit  is  all  flown.      Warburton. 
70.    Both  merits  pds'd^  each  zoeighs  nor  less  nor  more ; 
But  he  as  hty  the  heavier  for  a  whoreJ\   I  read. 
But  he  as  he,  each  heavier  for  a  whore. 
Heavy  is  taken  both  for  weighty ^  and  for  sad  or  misera* 
hie,    I  know  riot  whether  the  thought  is  not  that  of 
a  wager.    It  must  then  be  read  thus : 

But  he  as  he.    Which  heavier  for  a  whore  ? 
That  is,  Jbr  a  whore  staked  down,  which  is  the  heavier. 

Johnson. 
As  the  quarto  reads, 

the  heavier  for  a  whore. 
I  think  all  new  pointing  or  alteration  unnecessary. 
The  sense  appears  to  be  this :  the  merits  of  either  are 
H  sunk 
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sunk  in  value,  because  the  contest-  between  them  is 
only  for  a  strumpet.  St  e  e  v e  ns. 

83.  fVeUl  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  j^//.]  I  be- 
lieve the  meaning  is  only  this :  though  you  pra6lise 
the  buyer's  art,  we  will  not  praftise  the  seller's.^ 
We  intend  to  sell  Helen  dear,  yet  will  not  commend 
her.  Johnson. 

The  sense,  I  think,  requires  we  should  read  con* 
demn.  Tyrwhitt. 

97.    And  dreaming  night  mil  hide  our  joys ]  The 

folio  reads, 

———hide  our  eyes.  MaloNE. 

101.  y^i  tediously ]    The  folio  has. 

As  hideously  as  hell.  Johnson. 

102.  With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than 
thought,"]    The  second  folio  reads. 

With   wings   more   momentary,    swifter   than 

thought.  Malone. 

109.     Enter  Pandams,']    The  hint  for  the  follow. 

ing  short  conversation  between  Pandarus  and  Cres- 

sida,  is  taken  from  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cresseidr, 

Book  III.  V.  1561  : 

"  Pandare,  a  morowe  which  that  commin  was 

"  Unto  his  nece  gan  her  faire  to  grete, 
**  And  saied  all  this  night  so  rained  .it  alas  f 
"  That  all  my  drede  is,  that  ye,  nece  swete, 
<<  Have  little  leisir  had  to  slepe  and  mete, 
«  All  night  (quod  he)  hath  rain  so  do  me 

wake, 
"  That  some  of  us  I  trowe  thcr  heddis  ake. 

«  Cresseidc 
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<*  Cuesseide  answerde,  ncvir  the  bet  for  you, 
"  Foxe  that  ye  ben,  God  yeve  your  herte  care 
•'  God  helpe  me  so,  ye  causid  all  this  fare,*'  &c. 

Steevens. 

115.    - — '<>  <io, ]    To  do  is  here  used  in  a 

wanton  sense.  Collins^ 

150,     matter  is  so  rzsh: ]    My  business  is 

80  Aasty  and  so  abrupt.  Johnson, 

3o,  in  King  Henry  IV,  P.  II. 

aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder*    Steevens. 
153.    Delivered  to  ns\  &c.]     5o  the  folio.     The 
quarto  thus  : 

Delivered  to  him^  andferthmtk,   .  Johnson. 

163.    »  the  sefcrets  of  neighbour  Pandar 

Hape  not  more  gift  in  tacitunity,]  If  this  be  a 
reading  exjide  codicum  (as  Pope  professes  all  his  vari- 
ous readings  to  be)  it  is  founded  on  the  credit  of  such 
copies,  as  it  lias  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with, 
I  have  ventured  to  make  out  the  verse  thus : 

The  secret'st  things  of  nature,  &c, 
f .  e,  tlie  arcana  natura,  the  mysteries  of  nature,  of 
occult  philosophy,  or  of  religious  ceremonies.  Our 
poet  has  allusions  of  this  sort  in  several  other  pas- 
sages. Theobald. 
Mr.  Pope's  reading  is  in  the  old  quarto.  So  great 
is  the  necessity  of  collation.  Johnson. 
The  secrets  of  nature  could  hardly  have  been  a  corT 
ruption  of  "  the  secrets  of  neighbour  Pandar, ^^  Per- 
haps the  alteration  was  m^de  by  the  author,  ^nd  thM 
he  wrote, 

H  i  j  Good, 
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Good,  good,  my  lord;  the  secrttest  of  nature 

Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 
SOj  in  Macbeth  : 

"  ' the  secretest  man  of  blood."       Malone. 

193'    ^««»^>  forcc^  and  deaths']    The  second 

folio  reads, 

'  '  I  '     Hme  and  death ;  Ma  lo  N  e  • 

80«.    — ^^«ai  jBiTrmwtjg" ;— — ]  Grand  jour;  aGal« 
licism.  StEEvens. 

a  17.     72«  grief,  &c.]    The  folio  reads, 

7%e  grie/is^ne^  Jitii  per/e&,  that  I  taste. 

And  no  less  in  a  sense  as  strong 

As  that  which  canseth  it,'    ■■     ■■ 
The  quarto  otherwise : 

The  grief  is  Jine,  full,  perfeS,  that  I  taste. 

And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 

As  that  which  causttk  it, 
Violenteth  is  a  word  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted, 
yet  perhaps  it  may  be  right.     The  reading  of  the  text 
is  without  authority.  Johnson. 

I  have  followed  the  quarto.     Violenceth  is  used  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  : 

"  Nor  nature  violenceth  in  both  these." 
And  Mr.  Toilet  has  since  furnished  me  with  this  verb, 
as  spelt  in  the  play  of  Shakspere :  "  His  former  ad- 
versaries  violented  any  thing  against  him."'    FuUer'i 
Worthies^  in  Anglesea, 

Dr.  Farmer  likewise  adds  the  following  instance 
from  Latimer,  p.  71.  «  Maister  Pole  violentes  the  text 

for 
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for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Stbevens* 

«37.    ^--^straifCd ]  So  the  quarta     The  folio 

and  all  the  moclerns  have  strange,  Johnson* 

260.  With  distinB  breathy  and  consign'd  kisses  t$ 
ikemy']  Consigned  means  sealed  \  from  consignor  Lat, 
So,  in  King  Henry  V:  •<  It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard 
condition  for  a  maid  \o<:onsign  to."  Our  author  has 
the  same  idea  ia  many  other  places*  So,  in  Measurt 
Jbr  Measure: 

<<  But  my  kisses  bring  again 
«*  Seals  of  love,  but  scal'd  in  vain.** 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

*•  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted.** 

Malone. 

263.    jyisX^-sXi^  toith  the  salt  of  broken  tears.'^  Folio, 

Distasting^  &€•  Malone. 

S65.    Hark  !  you  are  call'd:  Some  sayy  the  Genius  so 

Cries,  Come  1  to  Aim  that  instantly  must  die,} 

An   obscure   poet    (Flatman)    has   bonx>wed   this 

thought : 

**  My  soul  just  now  about  to  take  her  flight, 
**  Into  the  regions  of  eternal  night, 
**  Methinks,  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 
**  Be  not  fearful,  come  away  I** 
After  whom.  Pope: 

**  Hark !  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 
**  Sister  spirit,  come  away.'*'*  Maloni. 

272.    A  woeful  Cresdd  *mcngst  tke  merry  Greeks  !] 
So,  in  A  mad  World  my  Masters,  16^0,  a  man  gives 

the 
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the  watchmen  some  money,  and  when  they  have  re- 
ceived it  he  says :  *'  the  nurry  Greeks  understand  me." 

Steevens, 

279.     For  I  mil  throw  my  glove  to  death      .  ]    That 

isy  I  will  challenge  death  himself  in  defence  of  thy 

fidelity.  Johnson. 

892.     i         i  I    ■■  '  The  Grecian  youths 

Are  well  compos^  dy  with  gifts  of  nature fiommg^ 
And  swelling  o*er  with  arts  and  exercise 'y"]  The 
folio  reads. 

The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  qualitie, 
Hheir  loving,  well  composed  with  gifts  of  nature^ 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er,  &c. 
I  suppose  the  author  wrote, 

TheyWe  loving 
The  quarto  omits  the  middle  line. 

The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  <^uality. 
And  swelling  o*er  with  arts  and  exercise—^ 

Malone. 

fi95,  with  person^"]    Thus  the  folio.    The 

quarto  reads,  with  portion.  St  E  E  v  en  s • 

303.    -^—^the  high  lavolt ]   The  Uvolta  was  a 

dance.  It  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  where  several 
examples  are  given.  Steevens. 

323.     catch  mere  simplicity '^"l    The  meaning,  I 

think,  is,  while  others,  by  their  art,  gain  high  estima<« 
tion,  I,  by  honesty,  obtain  a  plain  simple  approba« 
tion.  Johnson. 

326.     — -f^^  moral  of  my  wit 

Is^lain  and  true, ]    Moral,  in  this  in^ 

stance, 
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Stance,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Much  Ada  about 
Nothings  a6t  iii.  sc.  4. 

**  Benedi6lus !    why  Benedidus  ?   you  have  some 
moral  in  this  Benediftus." 
Again,  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew^  a6t  iv.  sC«  4. 

*' he  has  left  me  here  behind  to  expound  tb« 

meaning  or  mora/ of  his  signs  and  tokens."    Tollet. 

33a.    At  the  port,——]  The  port  is  the  gaU. 

ST£EVENS« 

S3t^  — — ^possess  thic  xahat  she  is.^  I  will  moi^  thee 
ftdly  understand*  This  sense  of  the  word  posuu  is  h^* 
quent  in  our  author.  Johnson. 

353.    *-^uit : — ]  That  is,  inclination^  will, 

Henlby. 

366.    Dio*']    These  five  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto, 

being  probably  added  at  the  revision.         Johnson. 

But   why  should  Diomed  say,    Let  us  make,  ready 

straight^   Was  he  to  tend  with  them  on  Hector's 

heels }  Certainly  not.    Dio  has  therefore  crept  in  by 

mistake ;  the  line  either  is  part  of  Paris's  speech,  or 

belongs  to  Deiphobus,  who  is  in  company.    As  to 

Diomed,  he  neither  goes  along  with  them,  nor  has  any 

tWng  to  get  ready :— he  is  now  walking  with  Troilua 

and  Cressida  towards  the  gate,  on  his  way  to  the 

Grecian  camp.  Remarks. 

379.    — '■^ias  cheek}    Swelling  out  like  the  bias  of 

a  bowl.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  or  the  White  Devil,  t6i2 : 

"  'Faith,  his  cheek 

*'  Has  a  most  excellent  ^zgj."  ■     ' 

Steevens. 
411* 
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411.  BotA  take  and  give,']  This  speedi  should 
rather  be  given  to  Menelaus.  Tyrwhitt. 

412.  PU  make  iny  rmtek  to  lioe*'\  I  bdtieve  this 
means — Vlllay  my  life,  Tyrwhitt. 

426*  Wky^  beg  tken,'\  Vqt  the  sake  of  rhine  we 
should  read^ 

Why  beg  two. 
If  you  think  kisses  worth  begging,  beg  more  than 
one.  JoHNSOK. 

436.  — <*^motivc  of  her  body^l  Motivt^  for  part 
thai  contributes  to  motion.  J  OH its  OK. 

438.  a  «flj^^— ]    An  amorous  address  ; 

courtship.  Johnson. 

441,  .^--^  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity ^2  Corrupt 
wenchesy  of  whose  chastity  every  opportunity  may 
make  a  prey.  •  Johnson. 

454.  ^Tis  done  like  He6lor\  but  securely  ^or^,]  In 
the  sense  of  the  Latin,  seaarus'^^securus  admodum  dt 
bello,  animi  securi  homo,  A  negligent  security,  arising 
from  a  contempt  of  the  c^c£i  opposed. 

Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  truly  observes,  that  the  word 
securely  is  here  used  in  the  Latin  sense  t  and  Mr. 
Warner,  in  his  ingenious  letter  to  Mr.  Qarrick, 
thinks  this  sense  peculiar  to  Shakspere,  "  for,"  says 
he,  *<  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  elsewhere." 
This  gentleman  has  treated  me  with  so  much  civility, 
that  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  remove  his  difficulty. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  a6l  of  the  Spanish  Tra» 
gfdy  : 

<<  O  damned 
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"  O  damned  devil !  how  sicwre  he  is.*' 
In  my  lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  TumuitSp  **  neither  let 
any  prince  or  state  be  secure  concerning  discontents.'* 
And  besides  these,  in  Drayton,  Fletcher,  and  the 
vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Warner  had  as  little  success  in  his  itsearches 
lor  the  word  reiigion,  in  its  Latin  acceptation.  I  meet 
with  it,  however,  in  Hoby*s  translation  of  Casdlio^ 
1561  :  **  Some  be  so  scrupulous,  as  it  were,  with  a 
uUgion  of  this  their  Tuscane  tung.** 

Ben  Jonson,  more  than  once,  uses  both  the  sMhstm^ 
iive  and  the  adjeHive  in  this  sense. 
'  As  to  the  word  Cavalero,  with  the  Spanish  termi« 
nation,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Hey  wood.  Withers,  Davies, 
Taylor,  and  many  other  writers.  Farmer. 

'  Aga.  *7u  dene  JikeHeQor,  Imt  seeurefy  done,]  It 
seems  absurd  to  me,  that  Agamemnon  should  make 
a  remark  to  the  disparagement  of  He6lor  for  pride» 
4nd  that  ^neas  should  immediately  say.  If  not  AckiU 
iesf  stTf  what  is  your  name  f  To  Achilles  I  have  ven- 
tured to  place  it;  and  consulting  Mr.  Dryden*s  alte- 
ration of  this  play,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find^ 
that  I  had  but  seconded  the  o|»nion  of  that  great  mau 
in  this  point.  Theobald. 

'   As  the  old  copies  agree,  I  have  made  no  change. 

JOHNSOK. 

'  462.  Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  inHeSor;} 
Shakspere*s  thought  is  not  exactly  deduced.  Nicety 
of  expression  is  not  his  character.  The  meaning  i« 
plain  :  "  Valour  (says  ^neas)  is  in  Hcftor  greater 
I  thaa 
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than  valoiif  IB  other  men,  ajicJ  prWe  i»  H^<u?  «  less 
#ian  pride  in  cither  men*  Sp  th^t  Hector  i$  ^i^tin- 
guislied  hy  the  excr llence  of  having  pri4$  \e%s  th9A 
ether  pri^e,  and  v^our  more  thap  ptl^  valour." 

c  <fi^,  rrrevTon  %mpjak^kfmgM---rT^'\  A  thpwght  un- 
«ut^le  to  the  4igfuty  of  his  cUar;^r«  Joihkson« 
v  $09  in  Chapman'9.  preface  to  his  truinUiioi^of  tb« 
^MofHffBWTr.  159?  5  ^^  -T-rrnoJT  »  i^  Biftre  mpm€ 
to  an  honest  and  abs^hitc  mao/*  &€.         S^^Byehs^ 

To  Under  ft^fiflSk;— ]    Tl»|  ^^  jKwi^  ^hmi 

^  So»  k  £;^  le^p  m^€t^4  hia  powor^  i.  «,  si^ 
QUtted.  Stbeyeks. 

1  tlvnk^  that  by  Neoptolemm  t|;v&  ^i^ihor  iima«l 
^«cfadUe$  himself^  and  r^msvs^mg  tk^  ^  $pii  waa 
I^ri?h:us  Neoptolemus,  considered  NeoptoJeiiiMR^  %^  thfl 
n0m^g<n^ldtiumt  «i^d  thppglK  t}>je-folW  MrasiUk-ewise 
Achilte  Neoptolemus.  JoHNSOir. 

;  Shajljispsre  might  tev^  vse^  Neoj^^mijs  for 
i^chiUips.  WitfrJd«  W5Awie>  tfce  a*^hfir  of  a  pofi» 
•»l^d,  ^  fa^  4?ii  <v^  SwiWf^  qfMciH(m%  in^P.  ^7« 

V-     .,:■    .\      ■:  ....-■    M 
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had  made  the  simt  mi^fake  befbi^  himi  ^  the  fol- 
toWtilg  fltdriza  wtil  shew  :  ; 

**  Also  the  triumphant  Ti'oyans  ri^loriousi    ^ 
^<  %*  Ahthttnor  and  ^nlsas  false  cohfbderacie,  i 
**  Seadin^  Poltdamus  to  NeoptoUmMSy  \ 

**  Who  was  vanquiUied  and  subdued  By  their 
cenS^iracie* 
*^  O  dblorbus  fortiMie^  and  fetal  miserie  I 
^*  Far  multitude  of  people  was  there  ihoi^ficatt; 
.*<  With  oondigne  Prkkius^  ahd  all  his  progenie^ 
^  And  iaghant  Fblisetse^  diif  lady  delitrtite.  *' 
In  Lydgate,   hdwcfei^  AchilLesi  Nidpt&ienuis^  and 
PyrrhuB,  are  dtt dB6l  ch^^adters^    hfttptotmms  is  tn\xt 
merated  among  the  Qredan  ptinees  whb  first  em- 
Jiark^d  to  revenge  th^  rape  of  Hiteh  s  ; 

<«  Th^  vrfiattt  Grecian  called  NevptvMkus, 
**  That  had  his  haire  as  blaclce  as  any  jet;"  &c« 

and  Pyrrtitts,  ?^ry  properlyi  is  oot  beai  d  of  till  after 
the  death  of  his  father :  i 

**  Sidi  that  AcAilla  in  such  tfaiterous  wise 
«« Is  slaine,  that  we  a  messenger  should  send 
**  To  fetch  Kis^  son  yong  PyrHm^  to  ^  end 
**  H'd  may  revenge  his  father's  death,"  &c.  p;  egy* 

StEBVEiirs, 
Ih  the  ntorgin  of  Phaer's  traitslatten  of  Vii^l, 
'{Mti*  II»)  a  book  thdt  Shakspere  eertairtly  had  read^ 
tkipl^U^^s  and  Pyr^hiis  a^  t£()ied  bmfUfi.  Ma  bon  t% 
534.     Wt'U  answefit]^    ^hkt  }i,.|UiSW*r  \he  €» 
ptQance^  ,  .         -  |6«lfsoN» 

*  I  ij  545. 
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545*  "^^ytmr  km:g/as,'\  The  word  knigkt^  a»  oftcii 
as  it  occurs,  is  sure  to  bring  with  it  the  idea  of  chi« 
valry,  and  revives  the  memory  of  Amadis  and  his 
^tastick  followers,  rather  than  that  of  the  mighty 
confederates  who  fought  on  either  side  in  the  Trojan 
war.  I  wish  that  eqius  and  arwdger  could  have' been 
rendered  by  any  other  words  than  knight  and  ^squire. 
Mr*  Pope,  lit  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  is  very  libe- 
ral of  the  latter.  Stibvens. 

550*    Worthy  9/ arml  ]  Folio.    Worthy  a/f 

arms!  Quarto.  The  quarto  has  only  the  two  firsts 
second,  and  the  last  line  of  this- salutation;  the  inter- 
mediate verses  seem  added  on  a  revision.    Johnson. 

^4.  Mm.'l  Theautborof  The  Rbma&ks  sup- 
poses this  speech  to  belong  to  jEneat.  Rbbd« 

^S%*  Mock  nUf  &c.]  The  quarto  has  here  a 
•trange  corruption: 

Mock  not  thy  affe^l,  the  untraded  earth.  Johnson. 

S75*  Despinng  many  forjtits and  subduementSy']  Thus 
the  quarto.    The  folio  reads, 

And  seen  thee  ^atiimg/orfeits  and  suhduements. 

Johnson. 

594.  As  they  rMi^eiuf— — ]  This  line  is  not  in  the 
quarto.  Johnson. 

.  619.  /  shall  forestall  thee^  lord  Ulysses,  thou! — ] 
The  repetition  of  iAiiv/  was  anciently  used  by  one  who 
meant  to  insult  another.  So,  in  Twelfth  Night: 
**  —if  thou  thou'tt  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss.*'    Again,  in  The  Tempest: 

«« Thou  ly'st,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou  P* 

Again, 
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AgaiiH  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  a^  of  this  play 

«of  TroHusand  Cressida^  << thou  tassel  of  a  prodi- 

^^s  purse,  thouV^  Stbbtens, 

6«o.  NoWy  HeSar,  7  hme  Jed  mine  eyes  on  thee  \] 
The  hint  for  this  scene  of  altercation  between  Achilles 
tmd  Hc^r,  ]«  taken  irom  Lydgate.  Stebvbns. 
.  622.  And  quoted  joint  by  joint, 1  To  quote  is  to 
^bvrve.  Stb«vbm8« 

657.    ■  ■     the  general  state^  ifiar^ 

Can  scarce  entreaty^  to  be ^dd with  him.']  u  e^ 
t  am  aware  that  the  Greeks  will  not  wish  you  to  meet 
ton  singly-;  insinuating  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  in 
them  to  desire  the  man  who  had  the  greatest  repu<* 
fation  for  valouf)  to^run  such  «  hasard  'Of  being  foiled* 

•Steeybns, 

667^  —  c«it«t;r— — 3  To  contfitfe  is  to  feast* 
This  word  is  not  peeuliar  to  Shakspere.  I  find  it 
several  times  used  in  the  History  o/Hdym  Knight  of  the 
Swanney  bl.  let.  no  date.  Stebybhs, 

47a.    Beat  loud, the  ^abourititSf-^ — ^]   For  this  the 
quarto  and  the  latter  editions  have. 
To  taste  your  bounties.' 

The  ^reading  which  I  ha¥e  g^cn  from  the  folio^ 
«eems chosen  at  the  revision,  to. avoid  the  vepetition 
cf  the  word  houniks.  }  oh  11  s  ok  • 

Tabourina  wee  small  drums*  The  word  occurs 
.again  in  Jntony  and  Cleofiatra.  Stbe ybm s. 
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ACT  y. 


Unf  6.  ThO  U.  crusfy  batch  iof  niture^-^^  Bstdk 
18  any  thing  ^AA^i.  Johrion. 

.  BauA  dol?s  not  signify  any  thing  baked,  but  all  that 
is  baked  at  ons  time»  without  healing  the  oven  afresh. 
So,'  Ben  |ortson|  in  hid  CMiline  : 

**  Exi^efit  he  were  of  the  saihe  itidad  ami  iM^k^** 
^   Againr  in  Decker's  if  ikis  it  iu€  n  ^mI  ^i^  Hk 
Devilts  in  ity  tSt^  : 

<*  ThebebttS)  ^ier6  afts  but  two  iufcl^^f  peo^ 
moulded  in- this  world.** 
Again)  in  Simm«f*i  Last  IfiHtmd  fntimenty  i6oo^ 

*»  Hiist  thou  ttiade  a  goioditt^i  t  I  pray  thee  gfVe 
ihe  a  new  loaf»'^ 
Again,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Hvmtmt: 

<'lt  all  the  rest  of  this  to^jl^*  Thiil-sitts  had 
already  been  called  tMoaf.  STlstlKfi 

12.  T^e  snrgeon^s  ^i^"]  In  thii  ailtwtlr  Thitrsites 
only  qodtbits  Upon  the  "m^fd  tenL  H Aiiif  br. 

17*  MaUxtatUiii'  "^  >]  tisintMr  t^ds^  fkoie  Ai^ 
l9ti  plausibly  enough,  except  that  it  tetiftS  t6o  pIsMft 
to  require  the  ekplanadon  Whkh  PatfotlM  dvmarkls. 

This  expression  is  met  with  in  Decker's  HmuU 
#>"*#«;  •tTWs^  ft  *tf/exf<ir/rf|  Suftjinytedr*       - 

Farmir* 

>  20, 
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.  «(af»  -r-r^<a4//f«Wfi,*— ^}  Thiscatalogpe  af  k^th*- 
VMiH^W^a^ies  ends  in  the  folio  at  cold  palsies.  This 
t9li<$9g«»  9iiiit;S^t»o^i  j$'w>  <he  quarto:  the  retrench. 
im9t  was^  io.  wy  apimoojL  jttdkk^i^*  It  may  be  res 
]nw]l44  though  it  proves  nothing,  that,  pf  the  fpMf 
siltQi^tift|i|in^<kt>xMttt#a.in  tht  secpodi  e^itioa  of 
]»#  iif?o«dcrfol  fssmi^  oi«  iisav  aa  o^argom^at  pf  ^ 
OgMPW^raJkn  of  diseases.  Jqhi^s^QK* 

•*  fU|«  -Ml  wjw»  rf«MMtf»  f^^  Patroclna  reproaches 
Tter^tfS  with  <irt)r«ity»  with  l^viog  one  p^rfc 
^qw4od  i©J6P  anc^v.  Jphn^ok^ 

Tilt  »9i€  idto  oc€wr3  io  the  Se[cop4  P«si  of  ^^. 

,  *•  Crowd  m  aod  ctfu^h  uf  to  this  Baonstroiw  form  '• 

AU  the  KfBPJS  uie4  by  Thcrsites  of  Fatroclqs,  are 
tiofetematic^y  e»pi:essiv«  of  gcxifeility,  compUancen 
98^  rn^a^  officiousness,  Johnson* 

^.  (hh  g^C]  Hwamt  read3  nm-gaH^  which 
aft^wer^  iRwU  eiM^gh  to  finc^^egg ;  it  ha?,  already 
2i99^Wii^  thai  Oiiur  author  ^«gbt  t}ie  nyl-gaU  thq 
^ler  gaJl^  Hft  U  callod  «»/,  frpm.  the  conglpbatipn 
of  hi»  £ttnn. ;  b»t  holh  thd  cq[>i^a  r$ad>  C?f<^  ^<z//  / 

JOiHNSOJiS:^ 

.  s^.  BimJhrtggl^  Qf  this  r^pro^ch  |  do  not  Iwiow 
^e  ^q^a(&  jn^aaing.  I  fop^^e  he  means  to  call  him 
tinging  bird^  as  implying  an  u^les^  favourite  ;  an^f 
yet  more,  sometbiflg  p^«  worthless,  a  singiog  bird 
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m  the  egg,  or  generally,  a  sli^t  thing  easily  crushed.. 

Johnson.. 
•  A  finch's  egg  is  remarkably  gaucly ;  but  of  such 
terms  of  reproach  ft  is  difficult  to  pronounce  die  true 
signifkation.  St  b  evens* 

4t.  jt  uKen  from  ker  dntgkttr,  &c.]  This  is  « 
circumstance  taken  from  tiie  story  book  of  the  three 
destruflions  of  Troy.  Han m  b k« 

54.  — ^}Mi  i&c  goodfy  trtmifirmatiom  of  Jmpker 
ihtre^  his  6r$tker,  tke  buU^ — tke  prmUivt  stahte^  and 
oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds ;]  The  author  of  Tke 
Mevisat  observes,  that  ^*  the  memorial  is  called  ob^ 
liqucy  because  it  was  only  indirectly  such,  upon  the 
cdnunon  supposition,  that  both ,  bulls  and  cuckolds 
were  furnished  with  horns."  Steevens. 

May  we  not  rather  suppose^  that  Shakspere,  Irho 
is  so  frequently  licentious  in  his  language,  means 
nothing  more  by  this  epithet  than  horned^  the  buir* 
horns  being  crooked  or  oblique  f  Ma  lone* 

'  59*    -forctd  witk  wit^ ]    Stuffed  with  wit. 

A  term  of  cookery. — In  this  speech  I  do  not  well 
understand  what  is  meant  by  Uming  quaih.  Johnson. 
'  By  loving  quaih  the  poet  may  mean,  loving  the 
company  of  harlots.  A  quaii  is  remarkably  salacious. 
Mr.  Upton  says  that  Xenophon,  in  his  memoirs  of 
Socrates,  has  taken  notice  of  this  quality  in  the  bird. 
A  similar  allusion  occurs  in  tkt  HoUandtr^  a  comedy* 
by  Glapthorne,  1640 : 

•*  the  hot  desire  of  quaiU^ 

'       «  To  yours  is  modest  appetite.*'        St  £  fi  v  B n  s. 

lA 
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In  old  French  caille  was  synonymous  to  JUU  dejoie. 
In  the  DiS.  Comique  par  U  Roux,  under  the  article 
€aiiit  are  these  words : 

**  Chaud  comrae  une  caille 
<<  Caille  coiffee  —  Sobriquet  qu'on  donne  aux 
femmes." 
Signifie  femme  eveille  amoureuse.**  S0|  in  Rabelais : 
— **  Cailles  coifF(Ses  mignonnent  chantans/*  —  which 
Motteux  has  thus  rendered  (probably  from  the  old 
translation)  coated  quails  and  laced  mutton^  waggishly 
singing.  Ma  lone; 

68.    spirits  and  fires  I']  /  This  Thersites  speaks 

upon  the  first  sight  of  the  distant  lights.    Johnson. 

100.     he  will  spend  Ms  mouthy  and  promise,  like 

Brabler  the  hound ; ]    If  a  hound  gives  his  mouthy 

and  is  not  upon  the  scent  of  the  game,  he  is  by  sports- 
men called  a  Bableri  or  brabler.  The  proverb  sayS, 
Brabling  curs  never  want  sore  ears.  Anon; 

.    106.     they  say^  he  keeps  a  TrqjaH  drab.-—'^'\ 

This  character  of  Diomed  is  likewise  taken  from 
Lydgate.  St£BVEns* 

122.  her  cliff; ]  Thatisi  heri^.  Clefi 

French.  Johnson. 

Cliffy  i.  e.  a  mark  iii  musick  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  of  a  song)  and  is  the  indication  of  the  pitch,  and 
bespeaks  what  kind  of  voice^-as  base,  tenour,  or 
treble,  it  is  proper  for.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

So,  in   The  Chances,   by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^ 
where  Antonio,  employing  musical  terms,  says  i 
"  -^Will  none  but  my  C.  clif  serve  your  turn  ?'* 
K  Again, 
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AgaiRf  in  The  Laoer^s  Melancholy^  1629: 

« ^that's  a  bird 

**  Whom  art  had  never  taught  cliffsf  moods,  or 
notes. '•  Stbevens. 

156.     Tou  flow  to  great    destruBim.  *]    The 

quarto.    I  read, 

.  Youj^z2r/p(7  great  distraction. -^-^i^-*  Johnson^ 
I  would  adhere  to  the  old  reading.  Yonfiotot0 
great  destruEHon^  or  distroQiotty  xaeans,  the  tide  of 
your  im^^nation  wiVlr  hurry  you  either  to  noble  deatk 
from  the  hand  of  Diomed,  or  to  the  height  ofmadms$ 
from  the  predominance  of  your  own  passions. 

Steivbns* 
177.  How  the  devil  luxury f  witk  his  Jot  rump,  and 
jfotatoe  finger,  tichUf  these  together  /]  Luxuria  was  the 
appropriate  term  used  by  the  school  divines  to  express 
the  sin  of  incontinence,  which  accordingly  is  called 
luxury ,  in  all  our  old  English  wiiters.  Itt  the  Summae 
^eologia  Compendium  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  P.  2. 
il.  Quasst.  CLIV.  is  de  Luxuria  Portibus,  which  the 
author  distributes  under  the  heads  of  Simplex  Fomi'^ 
efitiof  Adulteriuntf  Incestus,  Stuprum,  Raptns,  &c.  and 
Chaucer,  in  his  Farson*s  Tale,  descanting  on  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  treats  of  this  under  the  title,  De 
Luxuria.  Hence  in  King  Lear,  our  author  uses  the 
word  in  this  peculiar  sense  : 

**  To't  Luxury  pell-mell,  for  I  want  soldiers." 
And  Middleton,  in  his  Game  of  Chess,  J  625  : 

<« .in  a  room  fiird  all  with  Aretine*s  pi6lures, 

*'  (More  than  the  twelve  labours  of  Luxury) 

«Tho» 
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^^  Thou  shalt  not  so  much  as  the  chaste  pummel 

see 
*«  Of  lucTtct^  dagger." 

But  why  is /ttxttr^,  or  lascmousness,  said  to  have 
a  poiatoe  finger  /—  This  root,  which  was  in  a\it 
author's  time  but  newly  imported  from  America,  was 
considered  as  a  rare  exotic,  and  esteemed  a  very 
strong  provocative.  As  the  plant  is  so  common  now^ 
it  may  entertain  the  readet"  to  see  how  it  is  described 
by  Gerard  in  his  Herbal^  1597,  V*  7^<>- 

*'  This  plant,  which  is  called  of  some  Skyrrits  of 
Pef  u,  is  generally  of  us  called  PotatuSf  or  Potatoes, — 
There  is  not  any  that  hath  written  of  this  plant— 
flierefore,  I  refer  the  description  thereof  unto  those 
that  shall  hereafter  have  further  knowledge  of  the 
same.  Yet  I  have  had  in  my  garden  divers  roots 
(that  I  bought  at  the  Exchahge  ih  London)  where 
they  flourished  until  winter,  at  which  time  they  pe,. 
fished  and  rotted.  They  are  used  to  be  eaten  roasted 
in  the  ashes.  Some,  when  they  be  so  roasted,  infuse 
them  and  sop  them  in  wine  5  and  others,  to  give  them 
the  greater  grace  in  eating,  do  boil  them  with  prunes. 
Howsoever  they  be  dressed,  they  comfort,  nourish, 
and  strengthen  the  bodie,  procure  bodily  iustj  and  thai 
tuitA  great  greediness," 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Campbell's  Political  Surv^  of 
Greats  Britain,  that  potatoes  ^ere  brought  into  Ireland 
about  the  year  1610,  arid  that  they  came  fitst  froni 
Ireland  into  Lancashire.  It  was  however  forty  yeafs 
before  they  were  much  cultivated  about  London, 
Kij  At 
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At  this  time  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Spanish 
by  the  name  of  Virginia  ^o/a/ofi— or  Battatas,  which  is 
the  Indian  denomination  of  the  Spanish  sort.  The 
Indians  in  Virginia  called  them  openank.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  the  first  who  planted  them  in  Ireland. 
Authors  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  this  vegetable,  as 
well  as  in  respeft  of  the  country  from  whence  it  ori- 
ginally came.  Switzer  calls  it  Sisantm  Peruoianum^ 
i,  e.  the  skirret  of  Peru.  Dr.  Hill  says  it  is  a  soianum, 
and  another  very  respectable  naturalist  conceives  it  to 
be  a  native  of  Mexico.  Collins* 

The  potatoes  of  Virginia  are,  however,  very  dif^r 
ferent  in  appearance,  flavour,  and  growth,  from  the 
English  $  so  different,  as  to  constitute  them  a  distinft 
species.  Henley. 

189.  ■  I  Aeep  this  sleeve.']  The  custom  of  wear- 
ing a  lady*s  sleeoe  for  a  favour,  is  mentioned  in  Hall's^ 
Chronicle f  fol.  12  :  *<  One  ware  on  his  head-piece  his 
lady*s  sleeve^  and  another  bare  oji  his  helme  the  glove 
of  bis  deareling.^' 

Again,  in  the  second  panto  of  the  Barons*  Waxs^ 
by  Drayton : 

"  A  lady^s  sleeve  high-spinted  Hastings  wore." 
Again,  in  theMoRTE  Arthur,  p.  3.  ch.  119: 

**  When  queen  Genever  wist  that  Sir  Launcelot 
beare  the  red  skeve  of  the  faire  maide  of  Astolat,  she 
was  nigh  out  of  her  minde  for  anger."  Holinshed, 
p.  844,  says,  King  Henry  VIII.  <<  had  on  his  head  a 
ladies  sleeve  full  of  diamonds."  The  circumstance, 
^Qweveri  was  adopted  by  Shakspere  from  Chaucer* 

T.and 
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T.  and  C.  1.  v.  1040 :  **  She  made  him  were  a  pen- 
cell  of  her  sieve J"^  A  pencell  is  a  small  pennon  or 
streamer,  Steevens. 

In  an  old  play  (in  six  a£ls)  called  Htstriomasttx, 
1610,  this  incident  seems  to  be  burlesqued.  Troi/us 
and  Cressida  are  introduced  by  way  of  interlude,  and 
Cressida  breaks  out : 

*•  O  knight,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 
**  Here  take  my  skreene,  wear  it  for  grace, 
**  Within  thy  helmet  put  the  same, 
**  Therewith  to  make  thine  enemies  lame." 
A  little  old  book.  The  Hundred  Hystoryes  of  Troye, 
tells .  us,    *f  Bryseyde^  whom  master  Chaucer  calleth 
Cresseyd/e,  was  a  damosell  of  great  beaute ;  and  yet 
was  more  quaynte,  mutable,  and  full  pf  vagaunt  con- 
dysions."  Farmer^ 

808.    As  I  kiss  thee.^    In  old  editions, 
As  I  kiss  thee.r— rr— 
Dto,  Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me. 
Cre.  He,  that  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart 
withal. 
Br.  Thirlby  thinks  this  should  be  all  placed  to  Crps* 
sida.    She  had  the  sl^ve,  and  wa^  Ussing  it  raptu- 
rously :  and  Diomed  snatches  it  back  from  her. 

Theopald. 
S20.     By  all  Uiana^s  toaiting'Woaun  yonder^']    <•  «• 
^he  stars  which  she  points  to.  Warburton. 

So,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece: 
**  The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain ; 
f  *  Her  twinkling  hand-nudds  too,  by  him  defil'd, 

«  Through 
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**  Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep 
agam."  Malonb. 

•   840.     TroiluSf  faretotll ]     The  charaflers  of 

Cf essida  and  Pandarus  are  more  immediately  formed 
from  Chaucer  than  from  Lydgate;  for  thoi^h  the 
latter  mentions  them  more  chara[6tef istically,  he  does 
not  sufficiently  dwell  on  either '  ta  have'  furnished 
Shakspere  with  many  circumstances  to  be  foimd  in 
this  tragedy.  Lydgat^  speaking  of  Cressiday  says 
only  : 

<*  She  gave  her  heart  and  love  to  Diomede, 
**  To  shc^w  what  trust  there  is  ifl  Woniau  kind  j 

**  For  she  of  her  riew  love  no  soondf  sped, 
•<  But  TfOilus  was  dean  out  of  her  mind, 
<<  As  if  she  neYe^r  had  h?fn  known  or  seen, 
<«  Wherein  I  cannot  guess  what  she  did  mean." 

'    Steevkns. 
241.    But  with  my  heart t  &c.]    I  think  it  should 
be  read  thus: 

But  my  heart  mih  the  other  eye  doth  see. 

Johnson, 
Perhaps,  rather : 
But  with  the  other  eye  my  heart  dotli  see. 

Tyrwhitt, 

946.     A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish  more^] 

She  could  not  publish  a  stronger  proof*      Johnson. 

&57.     That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  eats."] 

i,  e.  That  turns  the  very  tcfstimony  of  sedtiig  and 

hearing  against  themselves.  Th  e  o  b  a  ld. 

This  h  the  reading  of  fhc  quarto,  Johnson. 

s6i. 
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a6i.    I  cannot  conjurtf  TwjoM,}    That  is,  I  cannot 
raise  spints  in  the  form  of  Cressida*  Johnson. 

£^7  ^    ■ ^0  not  gwe  advantage 

To  itubborn  criticks,  apt^  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation  — -]    Critick  has   here,    I 
tiiink^  the  significatioii  of  Cynick*    S0|  in  Levi's  Labour 
Lost: 

"  And  critick  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys." 

MikLONC. 

.  ^j%%  I/there  be  rule  in,  unity  itself,']  I  do  not  well 
understand  viYaX  is  meant  by  rule  in  unity.  By  rule 
eur  author^  in  this  place  as  in  others^  intends  vtr* 
tuom  restraint,  regularity  of  manners,  command  of  pas* 
sions  andjippetites*    In  Macbetk  : 

*f  He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 

««  Within  the  belt  of  rule.'' r~^-^ 

But  J  Ipiow  Bot  how  to  apply  the  word  ki  this  sense 
to  unity,    I  read^ 

Xf  there  be  rule  in  puritjf  itself. 
Or,  J{  there  be  rule  in  iferity  itself. 
Such  alterations  would  not  ofFend  the  reader,  w1k>  saw 
the  state  of  the  old  editions,  in  which,  for  instance^ 
a  few  lines  lower,  the  almighty  sun  is  called  the  al» 

mighty  fenne, *Yet  the  words  may  at  last  mean,  I  £ 

there  be  certainty  in  unity,  if  it  be  a  rule  that  one  is  one, 

Johnson. 

280.     fl^fliW  itself  f]    The  folio  reads, 

■    against  thyself  M a  LON  E :» 

a8i .    Bifpld  authority  !  ]  This  is  the  reading 

of  the  quarto.    The  folio  gives  us. 

By 
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By  foul  authority  !■ 
There  is  madness  in  that  disquisition  in  which  a  man 
reasons  at  once  Jbr  and  against  himself  upon  authority 
which  he  knows  not  to  be  vaUd.    The  quarto  is  right. 

JOHNSOir. 

281.  where  reason  can  revolt 

Without  perdition^  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt ;  ]    The  words  loss  and 

perdition  are  used  in  their  common  sense,  but  they 
mean  the  Idss  or  perdition  oi  reason.  JOHtrsoN* 

889.  As  is  Arachne's  broken  woof  to  enter, '\  The 
syllable  wanting  in  this  verse  the  modem  editors  have 
hdtherto  supplied.  I  hope  the  mistake  was  not  ori- 
ginally the  poet's  own ;  yet  one  of  the  quartos  reads 
with  the  folio,  Ariachna^s  broken  woof,  and  the  other 
Ariathnd's,  It  is  not  impossible  that  Shakspere  might 
have  written  Ariadne*^  broken  woof^  having  coir* 
founded  the  two  names  or  the  stories,  in  his  imagi- 
nation 5  or  alluding  to  the  clue  of  thready  by  the 
assistance  of  which  Theseus  escaped  from  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  I  do  not  remember  that  Ariadne's  loom  is 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets, 
though  I  find  an  allusion  to  it  in  Humour  out  of  Breathy 
a  comedy,  1607  : 

€i instead  of  these  poor  weeds/  in  robes 

**  Richer  than  that  which  Ariadne  wrought, 
*'  Or  Cytherea's  airy-moving  vest." 
Again : 

"  '     '      thy  tresses,  Ariadne's  twines^ 
<*  Wherewith  my  liberty  thou  hast  surpriz'd***^ 

Spanish  Tragedy. 

AgSUD, 
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j^gain^  in  Muieasses  the  Tmrk^  1610 : 

**  Leads  the  despairing  wretch  into  a  maze ; 
*f  But  not  an  Ariadne  in  the  world 
**  To  lend  a  c&w  to  lead  us  out  of  it, 
**  The  very  maze  of  horror.'* 
Again,  in  Lam  TricAs,  1608  t 

t«         come  Ariadne's  clew f  will  you  unwind  ?*• 
Again,  in  John  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne : 
*^  He  WAS  to  mie  in  this  inextricaUe  labyrinth  like 
Ariadne^  s  thread J^     -  STisrENSt 

294.    ^-^^"^T'kHot^  fioe-finger-tiedi']  AknottiM  by 
giving  her  hand  to  Diom^d.  Johnson* 

So,  in  The  Fatal  Dowry ,  by  Massinger,  1632  : 
^*  Your  fingers  tie  my  heart-strings  with   this 

touch, 
^<In  true  knats^  which  nought  but  death  shall 
loose,"  Maldke, 

t^y.    .     ■  y^^er-eaienfaitk^  j]   Vows  which  she 

has  already  swallowed  once  over.    We  still  say  of  a 
faithless  man,  that  he  has  eaten  kis  toords,  Johnson. 
TheJraBions  ofherfaith^  arts  of  her  lofoe^ 
Thefrngtneftts^  scrapsf  the  hitty  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  kit  o^cr-tsdtnfaithf  are  bound  to  DioTned.]    I  be- 
lieve oUr  author  had  a  less  delicate  idea  in  his  mind* 
U  Her  o'et-eateu  faith"    means,  I  think,  her  troth 
plight^  to  Troilus,  of  which  she  was  surfeited^  and, 
like  one  who  has  over- eaten  himself,  had  thrown  qjf. 
All  the  preceding  words,  the  frag^nentSy  straps^  &g. 
ifho^  that  this  was  Shakspcre's  meaning.— So,   in 
Twelfth-Night : 

L  **  Give 
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**  Give  me  excess  of  it  [miisick ;]  tliat,  surfeidngf 
*'  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die." 
Again,  more  appositely,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II. 
**  The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice ; 
"  Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited, 
*'  O  thou  fond  many  I  with  what  applause 
*^  Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Boling* 

broke, 
**  Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be ! 
**  And  being  now  trimmed  up  in  thine  own  desires* 
*' Thou,  beastly y*^^,  zxi  so  full  of  him^ 
"  That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  Aim  up.'* 

Malonb. 
298,     May  worthy  Troilus    .      i      ]    Can  Troilus 
really  feel  on  this  occasion  half  of  what  he  utters  ?   A 
question  suitable  to  the  calm  Ulysses,  Johnson. 

325.  -—and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  AeadI}  i,  e. 
defend  thy  head  with  armour  of  more  than  common 
security. 

So,  in  the  Most  ancient  and  famous  History  oftht. 
renowned  Prince  Arthur,  &c.  edit,  1634,  ch.  158 : 
<*  Do  thou  thy  best,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  therefore  hie 
thee  fast  that  thou  wert  gone,  and  wit  thou  well  we 
shall  soone  come  after,  and  breake  the  strongest  castlt 

that. thou  hast  upon  thy  head/* Wear  a  castle^ 

therefore,  seems  to  be  a  figurative  expression,  signi. 
fying,  Keep  a  castle  over  your  head  j    1.  e.  live  within  . 
the  walls  of  your  castle.    In  Urry's  Chaucer,  Sir 
Thopas  is  represented  with  a  castlt  by  way  of  crest  tp 
his  helmet«  Steevbns. 

339. 
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'    339'     ^y  dreams  willf  sure^  prove  ominous  to-day. 1 
The  hint  for  this  dream  of  Andromache,  might  be 
feither  taken  from  Lydgate,  or  the  following  passage 
in  Chaucer's  Nonnes  Prestes  Tale^  late  edit.  v.  I5t47  • 
**  Lo  hire  Andromacha,  Heftores  wif, 
<*  That  day  that  Hcdor  shulde  lese  his  lif, 
*^  She  dremed  on  the  same  night  beforne, 
«*  How  that  the  lif  of  Heftor  shuld  be  lorne, 
**  If  thilke  day  he  went  into  battaille  : . 
<<  She  warned  him,  but  it  might  not  availle ; 
«'  He  went  forth  for  to  fighten  nathelcs, 
**  And  was  yslain  anon  of  Achilles." 

Stbevens* 
357.    For  us  to  cott««— :-]     This  is  so  oddly  con* 
fused  in  the  foliO|  tliat  I  transcribe  it  as  a  specimen  of 
incorre6tness : 

do  not  count  it  holy, 
To  hurt  by  being  jiist ;  it  is  as  lawful 
For  we  would  count  give  much  to  as  violent  thefts^ 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity.         Johnson. 
I  believe  we  should  read — For  we  would  give  muck, 
to  use  violent  thefts^  i,  e,  to  use  violent  thefts,  because 
we  would  give  nmch.    The  word  count  had  crept  in 
from  the  last  line  but  one.  Tyrwhitt. 

.    359.    h  is  the  purpose^ ]    The  mad  prophetess 

speaks  here  with  all  the  coolness  and  judgment  of  a 
skilful  casuist.  "  The  essence  of  a  lawful  vow,  is  a 
lawful  purpose,  and  the  vow  of  which  the  end  is 
wrong,  must  not  be  regarded  as  cogent." 

L  ij  Johnson. 

364. 
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364.  -^.^^iUar  man"]  ValuaUemui.  The  repetition 
of  the  word  is  in  our  author's  mariner.       Johnson. 

%75'  Which  Utter  fits  a  /loa,-^]  The  traditions  and 
stories  of  the  darker  ages  abounded  with  examples  of 
the  lion's  generosity.  Upon  the  supposition  that  these 
a6ls  of  clemency  were  true,  Troilus  reasons  not  im- 
properly, that  to  spare  against  reason,  by  mere  in* 
stin^  of  pity,  became  rather  at  generous  beast  than  a 
wise  man.  JohSTson^ 

395*  mth recourse  ofUan \]   i.e.  tears  that 

Continue  to  course  one  another  down  the  fiice. 

Wakbvritok. 
.  4B5.  Ofarewely  dear  HtQarl]  The  interposition 
and  clamorous  sorrow  of  Cassandra  were  copied  by 
our  author  from  Lydgate.  Stbbvbns. 

429.  —shrills  her  dolours,  &c.]  So^  in  Hey^ 
iNO(A''s  Silver  AgCy  1613: 

"  Through  all  th'  abyss  I  haye  skriWd  thy  daugh* 
ter's  loss,  to  my  concave  trump.*' 

Stbbvens. 

443.  According  to  the  quartot  1S09,  ^'^  scene  is 
continued  by  the  following  dialogue  between  Pan-^ 
dams  and  TroiluSi  which  the  poet  certainly  meant  td 
have  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where  th« 
three  concluding  lines  of  it  are  repeated  in  the  copies 
already  mentioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  players  shuffled  the  parts  backward  and  forward^ 
md  libitum ;  for  the  poet  would  hardly  have  given  us 
an  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  words,  nor 
have  dismissed  Pandarua  twice  in  the  same  manner^ 

The 
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The  conclusion  of  the  pkce  will  fully  justify  the 
liberty  which  any  future  commentator  may  take  in 
omitting  the  scene  herc»  and  placing  it  at  the  end, 
ivhere  at  present  only  the  few  lines  already  mention- 
ed are  to  be  found.  Stbbvens. 

470^  .  0*  the  other  iide^  the  policy  of  those  crafty 
swearing  rascals^  &c.]  But  in  what  sense  are  Nestor 
and  Ulysses  accused  of  being  steearing  rascals  ?  What, 
or  to  whom^  did  they  swear  M  am  positive  that  snetr^f 
img  is  the  true  reading.  They  had  collogued  with 
Ajax,  and  trimmed  him  up  with  insincere  praises, 
only  in  order  to  ha^e  stirred  AchUles*s  emulation. 
In  this,  they  were  the  true  sneerers ;  betraying  the 
first,  to  gain  their  ends  on  the  latter  by  that  artifice. 

Theobald^ 

477,  -— /o  proclaim  Air^fM«,— — ]  To  set  up! 
the  authority  of  ignorance,  to  declare  that  they  will  be 
governed  by  policy  no  longer.  Johnson. 

489.    Art  thou  of  hloody  and  honour?]    This  is  an 

idea  taken  from  the  ancient  books  of  romantick  chi- 

Valry,  as  is  the  following  on^  in  the  speech  of  Diomed  : 

*^  And  am  her  knight  by  proof. "      Stkevbns. 

*  49S.    take  thou  Troilus*  horse  j]  So,  in  Lydgate : 

**  That  Troilus,  by  maine  and  mighty  force, 
**  At  unawares  he  cast  down  from  his  horse  ; 
**  And  gave  it  to  Ws  squire  for  to  beare 
**  To  Cressiddf'"  &c.  Steevkns. 

*  505'  ^-^hAstard  Marganhn]  The  introdutrlion  of 
a  bastard  son  of  Priam,  under  the  name  of  Marga- 
relon>  is  one  of  tlie  circumstances  taken  from  the 

story^ 
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Story-book  of  Tl^e  Three  DestruQions  of  Troy. 

Theobald. 
The  circumstance  was  taken  from  Lydgate^  P*  ^94^ 
"  Which  when  the  valiant  knight^  Nfargarelon, 
*«  One  of  king  Priam's  bastard  children,"  &c. 

STE£VElfS* 

512.      ■         '  the  dreadful  Sagittary 

Appals  our  numbers ;  ]  .**  Beyonde 

the  royalme  of  Amasonne  came  an  auncyent  kynge, 
wyse  and  dyscreete,  named  Epystrophus,  and  brought 
a  M.  knyghtes,  and  a  mervayllouse  beste  that  was 
called  SAGiTTATRE,  that  behyndc  the  myddes  was 
an  horse,  and  to  fore,  a  man  :  this  beste  was'  heery 
like  an  horse,  and  had  his  eyen  rede  as  a  cole,. and 
shotte  well  with  a  bowe :  this  beste  made  the  Grehes  sore 
aftrde^  rnnd  sletve  many  of  them  xtnth  his  bowe,^'*  The 
Three  DestruBions  of  Troy,  printed  by  Caxton, 

Theobald^ 

the  dreadful  Sagittary]    A  very  circumstantial 

account  of  this  Sagittary  is  likewise  to  be  found  In 
Lydgate^  p.  174.  SteeveKs. 

518.  on  Galathe  his  horse f]  From  The  Three 

DestruElions  of  Troy  is  taken  this  name  given  to  Heftor's 
horse.  Theobald. 

•     «*  Card  Galathe  (the  which  is  said  to  have  been) 
**  The  goodliest  horse,'*  &c.     Lydgatt,  p.  14a. 
Again,  p.  175. 

"  And  sought,  by  all  the  means  he  could,,  to 

take 
"  Galathe,  He^or's  horse,'»  &c. 

Heytuood, 
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Heywoedy  in  his  Iron  Age^  1632,  lias  likewise  con- 
tinued the  same  appellation  to  He6tor's  horse : 

"  My  armour,  and  my  trusty  GalaUe.** 
Heywood  has  taken  many  circumstances  in  Iiis  play 
from  Lydgate,  John  Stephens,  the  author  of  Cinthia's 
Revengty  1613,  (a  play  commended  by  Ben  Jonson 
m  some  lines  prefixed  to  it)  has  mounted  HeBor  on  an 
elephant,  Steevens. 

520,  scaled  sculls]  Sculls  are  great  numbers 

of  fishes  swimming  together.  The  modern  editors 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  term,  changed  it  into 
shoals.  My  knowledge  of  this  word  is  derived  from  a 
Bttle  book  called  The  English  Expository  London, 
printed  by  John  Legatt,  1616.  The  word  likewise 
occurs  in  Lilly's  Midas,  1592  : 

.**  He  hath,  by  this,  started  a  covey  of  bucks,  or 
roused  a  scull  of  pheasants."  The  humour  of  this 
short  speech  consists  in  a  misapplication  of  the  appro- 
priate terms  of  one  amusement  to  another.  Again, 
in  Milton  : 


-each  bay 


**  With  fry  innumerable  swarms,  and  shoals 
*'  Offish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
*'  Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
.*<  Bank  the  mid  sea.'*  Steevens. 

Sculls  and  shoals  have  not  only  one  and  the  same 
meaning,  but  are  actually,  or  at  least  originally,  one 
and  the  same  word.  A  scull  of  herrings  (and  it  is  to 
those  fish  that  the  speaker  alludes)  so  termed  on  the 

coast 
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coast  of  Norfolk  ^nd  Su^olk^  is  elsewhere  called  a 
shoal.     .  Rb  MARKS. 

^22.    - — the  ^rawy  GrtekSf ]  Ii^  the  folio  it  is, 

tlie  straying  Greeks,—  Johnson. 

559. -you  cogging  Greehs, — -7^]    This  epithet 

has  no  particular  propriety  in  this  place,  but  the  author 
had  heard  of  Gracia  men(iax»  Johnson* 

Surely  the  epithet  had  propriety  in  respcft  of  Dio- 
med  at  least,  who  had  defrauded  (um  of  his  mistress;. 
Troilus  bestows  it  on  both,  umiu  06  culpam*  A  frau* 
dulent  man,  as  I  am  told,  is  still  called  in  the  North 
—a  gainful  Greek,  Cicero  bears  witness  to  thi$  cha* 
ra6ler  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  **  Testimoniorum  reH' 
gionem  £^  Jidem  nunquam  ista  natio  coluit.**  Again-^ 
*'  Gracorpm  ingenia  adfallendum  parata  sunt.** 

StE  EVENS. 

578.    /  lihe  thy  armour  w^/;]   This  circum- 
stance is  taken  from  Lydgate*s  poem,  p.  196 : 
"  — ^-rG uido  in  his  historic  doth  shew 
**  By  worthy  He6lor's  fall,  who  coveting 
<*  To  have  the  sumptuous  armour  of  that  king, 
&c. 
*'  So  greedy  was  thereof,  that  when  he  had 
<«  The  body  up,  and  on  his  horse  it  bare, 

"  To  have  the  spoil  thereof  such  haste  he  made, 
**  That  he  did  hang  his  shield  without  all  care 
**  Behind  him  at  his  back,  the  easier 
**  To  pull  the  armour  off  at  his  desire, 
**  And  by  that  means  his  breast  clean  open  lay,'^ 
&c. 
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This  furnished  Shakspere  vfith  the  hint  for  the  fol- 
lowing line : 

**  I  am  unarmM  5  forego  this  vantage,  Greek.*' 

Stbevens* 
,  579.    rilfrush  *f»— r-]    The  word  frusk  I  never 
found  elsewhere,  nor  understand  it.     Hanmer  explains 
it>  to  6reaA  or  bruise,  Johnsok. 

To^rttfA  a  chicken,  is  a  term  in  carving  which  I 
cannot  explain.  I  am  indebted  for  this  little  know- 
ledge of  it  to  £.  Smith's  Complete  Huswifey  published 
in  1741.  The  term  is  as  ancient  as  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  Book  ofKervinge^  1 508 ,  Holinshed,  describ- 
ing the  soldiers  of  Richmond  making  themselves 
ready,  says,  "  they  bent  their  bows,  2sAfrushed  theip 
feathers  ;'^  and  (as  Mr.  ToUet  has  observed)  employs 
it  again  in  his  Description  of  Ireland^  p.  29  :  "  When 
they  are  sore/ruskt  with  sickness^  or  to  farrc  withered 
with  age."  To  frus A,  in  this  first  instance,  says  he, 
signifies  to  change  the  feathers  from  their  natural 
smooth  and  sloping  position,  to  a  rough  perpendicular 
one,  whereby  the  arrow  flies  the  steadier  to  its  mark. 


and  whistles  in  the  air.    In  the  second  instance  it 
means  to  disorder.    The  word  seems  to  be  sometimea 
used  for  any  action  of  violence  by  which  things  aire 
separated,  disordered,  or  destroyed. 
So,  in  Hinde's  Eliosto  LiifidinosOf  1606  ; 

M  MHigh 
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**  High*  cedars  arc  fmshed  with  tempests^  when 
lower  shaibs  are  not  touched  with  the  wind." 
Again,  in  Ham  Beer. pot's  Invisible  Covted^y  Sec,  l6i8 : 
"  And  with  mine  arm  to /rush  a  sturdy  lance." 
Again,  in  The  History  of  Helyas^  Kmgkt  of  tke  Swan, 
hi.  let.  no  date  i 

**  — smote  him  so  courageously  with  his  sworde, 
that  he /rushed  all  his  helm,  wherewith  the  erk  fell 
backward,"  Sec, 

Again,  in  Stanyhurst's  translation  of  the  first  book  of 
Vu-giPs  iEneid,  1588: 

<*  All  thtfrushe  and  leaYings  of  Greeks,  of  wrath*^ 
ful  Achilles." 
Again: 

u ^yf  that  knight  .^Bntheous  haplyc 

**  Were  JrusAt,  or  remanent,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Sir  Jolm  Mandevile's  account  of  the  magi- 
cal entertainments  exhibited  before  the  Crete  Cham, 
p.  285  : 

**  And  then  they  make  knyghtea  to  jeusten  in  armt 8 
fulle  lustyly,  &c. — and  they  Jrusehen  togidarc  fuHe» 
fiercely."  Ste  evens. 

387.    execute  your  arms.]  Thus  all  the  copies  j 

but  surely  we  should  read — aims.  Steevens. 

611.     Even  with  the  vail ]   The  vail  is,  I  think, 

the  sitihing  of  the  sun  ;  not  veil,  or  cover,    Johnson. 

&13.     /  am  unarrfi'd;  forego  this  vantage^  Greeh,'] 
Hedlor,   in  Lydgate's  poem,    falls  by  the  hand  of 
Achilles  J    but  it  is  Troilus   who,  having  been  en- 
closed 
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dosed  round  by  the  Myrmidons^  is  killed  after  his 
arriiour  had  been  hewn  from  his  body,  which  was 
Afterwards  drawn  through  the  field  at  the  horse's  tail. 
The  Oxford  Editor^  I  believe,  was  misinformed;  for 
hi  the  old  story-book  of  The  tkret  D^stru&ions  of  Troy^ 
I  find  likewise  the  same  account  giren  of  the  death  of 
Troflu8«  Heywoody  in  his  Rapt  of  Lucrece^  i6d8» 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  some  such  work  as 
Hamner  mentions : 

<<  Had  puissant  He6tor  by  Achilles  hand 
*<  Dy'd  in  a  single  monomachie,  Achilles 
**  Had  been  tlie  worthy ;  but  being  slain  by  odds^ 
•<  The  poorest  Myrmidon  had  as  much  honour 
«  As  fdint  Achilles,  in  the  Trojan's  death." 
It  te  notuni^easant  to  observe  with  what  vehemence 
Lydgate,  who  in  the  grossest  manner  has  violated  all 
the  charaflers  drawn  by  Homer,  takes  upon  bhn  to 
i'eprehcnd  the  Grecian  poet  as  the  original  ofi^der. 
Thus,  in  his  fourth  book  : 

**  O  thau,  Hornet i  for  shame  be  now  red, 
**  And  thee  amase  that  boldest  thy  selfe  so  wyse, 
**  On  Achylles  to  set  suche  great  a  pirysc 
«*  In  thy  bokes  for  his  chyvalrye, 
**  Above  ech  one  that  dost  hym  magnyfye, 
•*  That  was  so  sleyghty  and  so  full  of  fraude, 
**  Why  gevest  thou  hym  so  hye  a  praise  and 
lauded'*  Steevbns. 

614.    Strike, filims,  strike i ]   This  particular 

of  Achilles  overpowering  He6tor  by  numbers,  and 
M  ij  without 
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without  armour,  is  taken  from  the  old  story-book. 

Hanmeil* 

622,  jindf  itickUr^likey^^-^']  A  stickler  was  one 
who  stood  by  to  part  the  combatants  when  vi6lory 
pould  be  determined  without  bloodshed.  They  are 
often  mentioned  by  Sidney.  *<  Anthony  (says  Sir 
7^0,  Norths  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch)  was  him- 
self in  person  a  stickler f  to  part  the  young  men  when, 
they  had  fought  enough."  They  were  called  sticklers^ 
from  carrying  sticks  or  staves  in  their  hands,  with 
which  they  interposed  between  the  duellists.  We 
now  call  these  sticklers — sidesnun^  So  again,  in  a 
comedy  called  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea^  by  Heywood 
and  Rowley:  **  'tis  not  fit  that  every  apprentice 
should  with  his  shop-club  play  between  us  the 
stickler.*' 
Again,  in  the  tragedy  of  Faire  Mariam,  1613: 

"  And  Was  the  stickler  'twixt  my  heart  and  him*'* 
Again,  in  Fuimus  Trees,  1633 : 

".As  sticklers  in  their  nation's  enmity.*' 

Stbbtbns. 

The  yford  stickler  is  simply  from  the  verb  stickle^ 
to  take  part  with^  to  busy  one's  self  on  either  side. 

Remarks. 

638.    Never  go  Acme,  &c.]  This  line  is  in  the  quarto 
given  to  TroiluSi  Johnson. 

644.    smWe  at  Trey  !]  Thus  the  ancient  copies ; 

but  it  would  better  agree  with  the  rest  of  Troilus's 
wish,  were  we  to  read, 
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Isay,  atoncel  Steevens, 

656.  Make  wells  and  Niobts  of  the  maids  and  wives,] 
1  adopt  the  conjecture  of  a  deceased  friend,  who  would 
read  zoeUand,  i.  e.  weeping  Niobes.  The  Saxon  ter- 
mination of  the  participle  in  and^  for  212^,  is  common 
in  our  old  poets,  and  often  corrupted  at  the  press. 
So,  in  Spenser : 

**  His  glitter  and  armour  shined  far  away.'* 
Where  the  common  editions  have  glitterand, 

WHALLEYi 

^  670*    /fegfg,  broker  lacquey  I  ]  So  the  quarto^ 

The  folio  has  brother »  Johnson. 

6y^  Jpt;V,i     i      ]  Quarto  I   desir^d^  folio. 

Johnson. 
691.    Some  gaUed  goose  of  Winchester-"^  The  pub- 
lick  stews  were  anciently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope's  explanation  may  be  supported  by  the 
following  passage  in  one  of  the  old  plays,  of  which 
my  negligence  has  lost  the  title ; 

"  Collier !  how  came  the  goose  to  be  put  upon  you  ? 

"  I'll  tell  thee  :  The  term  lying  at  Winckesttr  in 

Henry  the  Third's  days,     and  many  French  women 

coming  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  thither,  &c»  there 

were  many  punks  in  the  town,"  &c. 

A  particular  symptom  in  the  lues  venerea  was  called 
a  Winchester  goose.  So,  ia  Chapman's  comedy  of 
Monsieur  D*  (Hive^  1606: 

u -the 
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«  — — tha  famous  school  of  England  caUM 
"  Winchester,  famous  I  mean   for  the  goose,^* 
Sic. 
Again,  Ben  Jonson,  in  hk  poem  calkd  An  Execration 
on  Vulcan  : 

« this  a  sparkle  of  that  fire  let  loose, 

*<  That  was  lock'd  up  in  the  Winchettrian  goose^ 
"  Bred  on  the  back  in  time  of  Popery, 
**  When  Venus  there  maintained  a  mystery.'* 
In    an    ancient   satire    called  Cocke  LorelUi  Bote, 
bl.  let.  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  no  date,   is 
the  following  list  of  the  dillevent  residences  of  har- 
lots: 

"  There  came  such  a  wytide  fro  IVinekesterf. 
"  That  blewe  these  women  over  the  ry ver, 
*<  In  wherye  ds  I  wyll  you  tell : 
**  Some  at  saynt  KaUryns  stroke  agrounde, 
*'  And  many  in  Holborne  were  founde, 
♦•  Some  at  saynte  GyUt  I  trawe : 
•'  Also  in  Atfe  Mart  Aly  and  at  WeitmmUef\ 
<*  And  some  in  Shordychi  drewe  theder, 
*«  With  grete  lamentacyon ; 
**  And  by  cause  they  hafve  lost  that  fayre  place^ 
"  They  wyll  bylde  at  Colman  hidgt  in  space,"  &c* 
Hence  the  old  proverbial  simile,  "  As  common  asf 
Coleman  Hedge  :^^  now  CoiiTnan- Street.  Stbetbk»* 

There  are  more  hard,  bombastical  phrases,  in  the 
serious  part  of  this  play,  than,  I  believe,  can  b^ 
picked  out  of  any  other  six  plays  of  Shakspere.    Tak« 

the 
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the  following  specimens  X'^TortivCy — persistive, — pro* 
traBive, — importUssy — imisture, — deracinate^ — dividabU* 
And  in  the  next  a6l, — past-proportiouy — unrespeSitve, — 
propugnatioTif — self-assumption^ — self' admission  ^ — assub* 
jugate^ — kingdom'' d^  &c,  Tyrwhitt. 


THE    END. 
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OBSERVAtlONS 

ON  TH£  JFaUe  and  €t>mpnisition  of 

0    f    H    E    L    L    0. 


X  u  M,  story  is  taken  from  Cynthia* s  Novels,  Popr. 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  translation  of  this  novel 
(the  seventh  in  the  third  decad]  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  age 
of  Shakspere  ;  but  undoubtedly  many  of  those  little  pamph- 
lets have  perished  between  his  time  and  ours. 

This  play  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  0£l.  6, 
16219  by  Thomas  Walkely.  Stxevxns. 

I  have  seen  a  French  translation  of  Cynthia,  by  Gabriel 
Chappuys,  Par.  1584.  This  is  not  a  faithful  one ;  and  I 
suspect  through  this  medium  the  work  came  into  English. 

Farmer* 

The  beauties  of  this  play  impress  themselves  so  strongly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid 
from  critical  illustration.  The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  mag« 
tianimous,  artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  in  his  confidence, 
ardent  in  his  affediion,  inflexible  in  his  resolution,  and  ob* 
durate  in  his  revenge ;  the  cool  malignity  of  lago,  silent  in 
his  resentment,  subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious  at  once  of 
his  intereft  and  his  vengeance  ;  the  soft  simplicity  of  Desde- 
mona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious  of  innocence,  her 
artless  perseverance  in  her  suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspeft 
that  she  can  be  suspeded,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspere's  skill 
in  honun  nature  ary  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to  taek  in  any 
A  i  j  modem 
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modern  writer.  The  gradual  progress  which  lago  makes  in 
the  Moor's  convi^on,  and  the  circumstances  which  he  em- 
ploys to  inflame  him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  that,  though  ie 
will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him,  as  he 'says  of  himsdf,  that  he 
18  a  man  not  easily  jealous^  yet  we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when 
at  list  we  find  him  ferflexed  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness,  conjoined  with 
abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it  misses  of  appro» 
bation ;  but  the  chara^er  of  lago  is  so  condudled,  that  he  is 
from  the  first  sceiie  to  the  last  hate^  and  despised. 

Even  ihe'  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be  very  con- 
spicuous in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  justness,  but 
their  strength.  Cassio  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honest, 
ruined  only  by  his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidious 
invitation.  Roderigo's  suspicious  credulity,  and  impatient 
submission  to  the  cheats  which  he  sees  pra^ised  upon  him, 
and  which  by  persuasion  ^e  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a 
strong  pidure  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  tinlaWful  desires 
to  a  false  friend  ;  and  the  virtue  of  JEmiViz.  is  such  as  wt 
often  find  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  off,  easy  to  commit  small 
Crimes,  but  quickened  and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  busy,  varied 
by  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the  progres- 
sion of  the  story ;  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  ft 
tells  but  what  is  khowii  already,  yet  is  necessary  tO  produce 
the  death  of  6thello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  incidents 
been  occasionally  related,  there  had  been  little  wanting  to 
ji  drama  of  the  most  exa£t  and  scriipulous  regularity. 

Johnson. 
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S)ratttttto  V^ttbMt. 

MEN. 

Duke  of  Venice,  * 

BrabantiOi  «  Senator* 

Two  other  Senatots. 

Gratiano,  Brother  to  Brahantlom 

LoDovicOy  Kinsman  to  Brabantio  and  Graiianot 

Othello,  the  Moor, 

CassiOv  bis  Lieutenant m 

I A  GO,  bis  Ancient, 

Rod  X  It  I  go,  a  Venetian  Gentleman, 

Mo  NT  A  NO,  the  Moor**  Predecessor  in  the  Govermment  of 

Cyprus. 
Clown,  Servant  to  the  Moor^ 
Herald, 

WOMEN. 

I>E4DIM0NA,  Daughter  to  Brabantio^  and  Wife  to  Othello* 
JSsViX  L I  A,  Wife  to  lagp, 
B I A  N  c  A,  Mistress  to  Cassio, 

Officers,    Gentlemen,    Messengers,    Musicians,   Sailors,  and 
Attendants, 

Sc  X  K  t,  for  the  first  A6f,  in  Venice ;  during  the  reit  of  the 
Play^  in  Cyprus, 
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OTHELLO. 


ACTL    SCENE  /. 

Fenice^    J  Street^    Enter  Rodeugo,  andlhop. 

Roderigo, 

xV  fi  r  E  R  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 
That  thou,  lago, — who  hast  had  my  purse, 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine, — shouldst  know  of  this. 
'  iago.  But  you'll  not  hear  me  s 
|f  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  abhoi*  me. 
Rod.  ^Thbu  toldst  me,  thou  (Hdst  hold  him  in  thy 

hate.     _ 
"  I&gor.   Despise  me,  if  I  donot.    Three  g(reatoncs 

of  the  city. 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 
Oft  capp'd  to  him  $  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  pnce,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place ;     lo 
^ut  he,  as  loving  his  ewn  pride  and  purposes. 

Evades 
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Evades  them  wWi  a  bombast  qircumstanc?, 
Horriyy IstulFd  with  cpfthcts  of  war ;  -     \ 

And,  itt  conclusion, 

Non-suits  |]fiy  jrcdiators ;  for^  certes,  says  he,/- 
/  have  already  chkaen  my  officer,   - 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 
One  MichaellCassio;  a  F16fentine,  -        •    ' 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife;     '  CO 

TJiat  neyejr  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinier  j  unless  .the  bookish  theoric, 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he  :  mere  prattle,  without  praftice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.     But  he,  sir,  had  the  eleftion  i 
And  I,— of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof. 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus;  and  on  other  grounds 
Christian  and  Heathen,— must  be  be-lee'd  and  cabnM 
By  debtor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caster  j .         8^ 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be, 
And  I,  sir,  (bless  the  mark!)  his  Moor-ship's  an- 
cient. 
Jhd.   By  heaven,   I  rather  would  have  been  his 

hangman. 
logo.   But  there's  no  remedy>  'tl?  the  curse  of  ser- 
vice; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  afFeftioBi 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to,  the  first.    Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself^, 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin'd 

T9 
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To  love  the  Moor. 
Rod,  I  would  not  follow  him  then.  ^ 

lago.  O,  sir,  content  you; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  t 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow*d.    You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
Thaty  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  hi$  time,  much  like  his  master^s  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender,  and,  when  he's  old,  ca<» 

j^hier'dj 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves :  Others  there  are. 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty,         50 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  wejl  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  tliey  have  lin*d 

their  coats, 
Do  themselves  homage  s    these  feUows  have  somo 

soul: 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 
For,  sir, 

b  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  judge, .  not  I  for  love  and  duty,         69 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 
For  when  my  outward  a6Uon  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  aft  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment -extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
^^t  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  skeve 

B  For 
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For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Jiod.  What  a  fall  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry't  thus ! 

lago.  Call  up  her  father, 
Rouse  him :  make  after  him^  poison  his  delight^     70 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets ;  incense  her  kinsmen^ 
And>  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies  :    though  that  his  joy  be  joy« 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on't, 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

JRod.  Here  is  her  father's  house  j  I'll  call  aloud. 

lagc.  Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yell| 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Js  spy'd  in  populous  cities. 

Rod,  What  ho  1  Brabantlo !  signior  Brabantio,  ho  I 

lago.    Awake!    what,    hoi    Brabantio  I    thieves  I 
thieves!  '  81 

took  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags ! 
Thieves!   thieves! 

Brabantio,  aBave,  at  a  Window, 

Bra*  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summon^  t 
What  is  the  matter  there  f 

Bod,  Signior^  is  all  your  family  within  i 

lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra,  Why  f  wherefore  ask  ypu  this  ? 

Jago.  Sir,  you  are  robb'd ;  for  shame,  put  on  ytur 
gown  5 
Your  heart  is*burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul  \ 
Pvpn  noW|  very  now,  an  old  black  ram  91 
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Is  tvipping^  your  white  €we.    Anse^  arise  I 
AF^e  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  else  the  doKril  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you  t 
Aiise,  I  say.  ,  ^ 

Bra.  What,  have  you  losf  your  wits? 

Rod,   Most  reverend  signior,    do.  you  know  my 
voice  i 

Bra,  Not  1 5  What  are. -you  ? 

Rvd.  My  name  ish— Roderig^* 

jBrfl.  The  worse  welcome  J  ^  100 

I  have  charged  thee,  not  to  haunt  abou(  ipy  doors ; 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say,r 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee  i  and  now,  in  madness, 
Being  full  of  supper,  and  distempering  draughts^ 
Upon  malicious  bravery^  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Rod.   Sir^  sir,  sir-^-u^ 

Bra.  6ut  thou  must  needs  be  sure, 
My  spirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee^  1 10 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.    What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing?   this  is 
Venice; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Rod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 
In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  Sir,  you  are  one  of  those,  that  will  not  serve 

God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.    Because  we  come  to  do 

Jrou  service,  you  think  we  are  ruffians :   You'll  h^vc 

your  daughter  cover*d  with  a  Barbary  horse ;  you'll 

•V  B  i  j  have 
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have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you :  yoH*ll  have  cour- 
sers for  cousinsi  and  gennets  for  germans.  lai 

Bra,  What  profime  wretch  art  thou  i 

lago,  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  arc  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

Jagd,  You  are — asehatoT. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer  J  I  know  thee,  Rode- 
rigo. 

Bod.    Sir,  I  will  answer  any  tlung.    But  I  beseech 
you, 
[JPt  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent       130 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd  even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night. 
Transported— with  no  worse  nor  better  guard. 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondaKer,— 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor :— * 
If  this  be  known  to  you^  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs  j 
But,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me. 
We  have  your  *^rong  rebuke.    Do  not  belie vej 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility,  140 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 
Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her  leave,— 
I  say  again,  hath  made  k  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger, 
Of  here  and  every  where :  Straight  satisfy  yourself:} 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house. 

Let 
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Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  die  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  S^e  on  the  tinder,  ho!  1^ 

Give  me  a  taper ;— call  up  all  my  people :— •• 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dr^m, 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already : — 
Light,  I  say!  light! 

/ago.  Farewel ;  for  I  must  leave  you : 
It  seems  not  meet,  nor  whplcsome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produced  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor :  For,  I  do  know,  the  state,— 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, — 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him ;  for  he's  embark'd    160 
"With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus'  war 
(Which  even  now  stands  in  aft),  thatj  for  their  souls^ 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  not, 
To  lead.their  business :  in  which  regard, 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  shew  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love, 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.    That  you.«hall  surely  find 

him,  f 

Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  rais'd  search ;  . 
And  th^re  will  I  be  with  him.  -  So,  fardel.      {Exit. 

£nier,  belowy  Brabantio,  and  Servants. 

Bra,  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is|  171 

And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time. 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ?— O  unhappy  girl  !— 

With 
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With  the  Moor,   say^st  thoul-^Who  woukl  be  t 

father  ?— 
How  didst  thou  knoW  'Iwaa  she  ?— O,  th^  dcccrt'st 

mt 
Past  thought  t^What  said  she  to  }rou?«— Get  niartf 

tapers  5 
Raise  all  my  kindred.— Arc  they  itiarr/d,  think  you! 
Rod.  Truly,  I  thinks  they  are. 
Brat  O  heaven  I  —How  gOt  she  out  ?— O  treason  of 
the  blood!—  .  180 

leathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters*  mmds 
By  what  yoo  see  them  a6t. — Are  there  not  channsj 
By  which  the  property  of  yonth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing? 
Rod.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  indeed* 
Bra.   Call  ,up  ray  brother .-^O,   'Wduld  you  had 
had  her! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another.— Da  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  Lthink,  I  can  discover  him ;  if  you  ^leastf 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me.  191 

Bra,  Pray  you,  lead  on.    At  every  house  I'll  call  | 
I  may  command  at  most : — Get  weapons,  hoi 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  might.^ 
On,  good  Roderigo  5   I'll  deserve  your  pains. 

[Exiuwt. 
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SCENE  II. 


Another  Street.  Enter  OxHELLOylAGOy  and  Attendants. 

lago,  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men^ 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience. 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder  5  I  lack  iniquity 
SometirtieSy  to  do  me  service :  Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  jerk'd  him  here  under  the 
ribs.  soo 

Otk.  'Tis  better  as  it  is. 

lago.  Nay,  but  he  prated. 
And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour. 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.    But,  I  pray  you,  sir. 
Are  you  fast  marry'd  ?  for,  be  sure  of  this,— 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  bclov'd ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effc^k^  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's :  he  will  divorce  you ;      210 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might,  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

OtA,  Let  him  do  his  spite : 
My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.     'Tis  yet  to  know 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgate),  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
^ay  speak,  unboimctted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune    220 

As 
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As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  For  know,  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.    But,  lookl  what  lights  come 
yonder  ? 

£«/^rCASSio,  witA  others, 

lago.  These  are  the  raised  father,  and  his  friends  \ 
You  were  best  go  in. 

OtA.  Not  I :  I  must  be  found ; 
My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfe6b  soul. 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  }  2^ 

lago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

OtA.  The  servants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenant. 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cas,  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 
And  he  requires  your  haste,  post-baste  appearance^ 
Even  on  the  instant. 

OtA.  What  is  the  naatter,  think  you  ? 

Cas»  QoQiethipg  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  4ivine  $ 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  gallies  S40 

Have  sent  a  dozen  sequenit  messengers 
This  very  night,  at  oije  anpther's  heels ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  rais*d,  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke*s  already:    You  have  been  hotly 

caird  for  5 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests, 

To 
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To  search  you  out. 

OtA.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 
I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  ia  the  hou^ej 
And  go  with  you.  [ExU* 

Cos*  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  i  s^i 

/ago*   Taithy  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land- 
carrack; 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he'^  made  for  ever. 

Cos,  I  do  not  understand. 

Jago,  He's  married. 

Cos.  To  who  ? 

Re-enteT  Othello. 

Iago»  Marry,  to— Come,  captain,  will  you  go  > 

0th.  Have  with  you. 

Cos.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you, 

£a^  BS.ABANTIQ,  RoDERiGO,  with  Officers, 

logo.  It  is  Brabantio : — general,  be  advis'd  \      ^6p 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
Oth.^o\2i\  stand  there  1 
Rod,  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 
Bra,  Down  with  him,  thief  1 

[They  draw  oif,  both  side^n 
lago.  You,  Roderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 
0th,  Keep  up  your  bright  swprds,  for  the  d^w  will 
rust  them. — 
Good  signior,  you  shall  mere  command  with  yfsu^f 
Thsui  with  yoiu:  wea|)ons. 

C  Bra, 
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Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief  I  where  hast  thou  stowM  my 
daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her :      270 
For  1*11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense. 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound. 
Whether  a  maid — so  tender,  fair,  and  happy^ 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shun*d 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation,^- 
Would  ever  have,  to  incar  a  general  mock. 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou  ;  to  fear,  nOt  to  delight. 
[Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  j;ross  in  sense,    2751 
That  thou  hast  praftisM  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abus*-d  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  mineralsn 
That  weaken  motion : — I'll  have  it  disputed  on  | 
•Tis  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking: 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee,] 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  praftiscr 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant  :— 
Lay  hold  upon  him  5  if  he  do  resist, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

OtA,  Hold  your  hands, 
•  Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest :  ^go 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  chargie  ? 

Bra.  To  prison;  'till  fit  time 
Of  law,  and  course  of  direft  s^ssiODi 
pall  thee  to  answer. 

OtL  Wh^t  if  I  do  obey  ? 

Hpw 
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how  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied  5 

Whose  messengers  are  h^re  about  my  side. 

Upon  some  present  business  of  t^e  state,  300 

To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

OJL  'Tis  true,  most  worthy  signior. 
The  duke's  in  council  i  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  t  the  duke  in  council  I 
In  this  time  of  the  night  I — Bring  him  away ; 
Mine's  not  an  idle  cause  :  the  duke  himself. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  *twere  their  own : 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free,  310 

Bond-slaves,  and  pagans,  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[ExtunU 

SCENE  III. 

A  Council-Chamber^  Duke,  and  Senators,  sitting. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news, 
Itxat  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion'd ; 
My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  gallies» 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

s  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred : 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account 
(As  in  these  cases  where  they  aim  reports, 
*Tis  oft  with  difference),  yet  do  they  all  confirm  320 
A  Turkish  fleet^  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

C  i  j  Duke. 
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Duke,  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  jtidgmdit ; 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error, 
]6ut  the  main  aiticle  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailor  within.'^  What  ho!  what  ho!  what  hot 

Enter  an  Officer ^  with  a  Sailor, 

Offi,  A  messenger  from  the  gallies. 

DuAe,  Now }  the  business  ? 

Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes ; 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  stdte^  3  Jo 

By  signior  Angelo. 
'  Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  i 

1  Sen.  This  cannot  be. 
By  no  assay  of  reason ;  'tis  a  pageant, 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze :  When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  Ihe  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it. 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace,  34^ 

But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in ; — ^if  we  make  thought  of 

this. 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest,  which  concerns  him  first ; 
Negleding  an  attempt  of  ease,  and  gain. 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless. 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he*S  not  for  Rhodes. 

Qffi.  Here  id  more  news. 
■  Enter 
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Mes.  The  Ottomitesy  reverend  and  gracious. 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet.         351 
1  Sen.   Ay,  so  I  thought ; — How  many,    as  you 

guess  ^ 
Mes,  Of  thirty  sjul :  and  now  they  do  re-stem 
Their  backward  coursr,  bearing  with  frank  appear- 
ance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus.     Signior  Montano^ 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor. 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

DuAe,  'Tis  certsujl  then  for  Cyprus.-J- 
Marcus  Lucches6,  i^  not  he  in  town  I  360 

1  Sen,  He's  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us ;  wish  him,  post,  post-haste : 

dispatch. 
1  Sen.   Here  comes  Brabantio,   and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Iago,  RoderioO| 
t  and  Officers. 

Duke.   Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ 
you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.— 
I  did  not  see  you  j  welcome  gentle  signior ; 

{To  BrAb. 
We  lackM  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night. 

£rs» 
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Bra,  So  did  I  yours :  Good  your  grace,  pardon  me  \ 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business. 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed;   nor  doth  the  go^ral 
care  37a 

Take  hold  on  me ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o*er-bearing  future. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 
And  yet  is  still  itself. 

J>uke^  Why,  what*s  the  matter  ? 

Bra*  My  daughter  1  O^  my  daughter! 

^n.  Dead? 

Bra,  Ay,  to  me  % 
She  is  abusM^  stol*n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err,  381 

Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense. 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not— 

Dukt*  Whoe*er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  proceedings 
Hath  thus  beguilM  your  daughter  of  herself^ 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter^ 
After  your  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  a6tion. 

Bra,  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace,  399 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;  who^i  now,,  fk  seemsi 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs, 
Hath  hither  brought. 

AIL  We  arc  very  sorry  fer  it. 
i)«ir.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to  this? 

[70  Othello. 
Brti. 
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Bra.  Nothing,  bnt  tWs  is^sb. 

{?M.  Most  potent,  grare,  and  reverend  s'^niors. 
My.  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters^— ^    : 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  6^  man*s  daughter. 
It  IS  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her ;  409 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  o^Scnding 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rudeatnlinmy^>eech^ 
And  littJe  bless'd  witltthfceet, phrase  of  pe^ce  5 
For  since  these  arms  Of  mine  had  seven  years^  pith, 
'Till  now,  some  nincTtobons'wasted,  they  have  us*d 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  j        • 
And  little  of  this  greeit  world  can  I  speajc. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  j         ' 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 
In  speaking  for  myself:  Yet,  by  your  gracious  pa- 
tience, -    '  410 
I  will  a  round  unvamishM  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  l<^e  5    what  drugs,    what 

charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withd), 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  nialden  ndver  bold  5 
Of  spirit  so  «tiU  and;quieti  that  her  motion 
3lti^'d  at  herself ;   And  she, — in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  «f. country,  credit,  every  thing,— 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fearVi  to  l6ok  on }    420 
It  is  a  judgment  maimM,  and  most  imperfe^. 
That  will  confess— perfection  so  could  err 
^gainst  ^U  rules  of  nature  $  and  miist  br  driven 

T« 
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To  find  out  pra£Hces  of  cunning  helly 

Why  this^should  be.    I  therefore  vouch  again. 

That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 

Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  «ffcft. 

He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke,  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof; 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test,  439 

Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods. 
Of  modem  seeming,  do  prefer  aga^t  hin^. 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak  j— 
Did  you,  by  indire6t  and  forced  courses. 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid*s  affections  \ 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? 

0th.  I  do  beseech  you, 
Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father :  446 

If  you  do  find  me  fo^l  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you. 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  ^pon  my  life. 

Duke,  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

[Extent  Two  or  Tkree. 

0th,  Ancient,  conduct  them ;   you  best  know  the 
place:—  [fntlACO. 

And,  'till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  present 
How  did  I  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love,  450 

And  she  in  mine, 

Dvkt^ 
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Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

OtA.  Her  father  lov'd  me  j  oft  invited  me  j 
Still  questionM  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  siq;es,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  pass*d : 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boybh  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field ;  460 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach  j 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery  j  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history ; 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and.desarts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process  j 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  eadi  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    These  things  to 
hear,  470 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw,  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 
She*d  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  car 
Devour  up  my  discourse :  Which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart,   , 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

D  But 
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But  not  intcntivcly :  I  did  consent ;  ^80 

And  often  did  beguile  hei*  of  her  teaf  s. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  sufFer'd.     My  story  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 

She  swore, — In  faith,   'twas  strange,   'twas  passing* 

strange  5 
•Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful ! 
9h^  wish'd  4he  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  :   she  thank'd 

me; 
And  bAde  me,  it  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story,         4go 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint,  I  <(pake : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  past ; 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  oiily  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd ; 
Here  comes  t4ie  lady,  let  her  witness  it; 

EnUr  Desdemona,  Iago^  and  Attendants* 

•■  Duke.   I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 

too — 
Good  Brabanti6# 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best  : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands.  506 

Bra,  I  pray  yoii,hear  her  speak  ^ 
If  she  confess,  that  the  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  hesid,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man !— Come  hithw,  gentle  mistr^w} 

D© 
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Do  you.  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company^ 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des*  My  noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you  I  atn  bound  for  life,  and  education  j 
My  liff,  and  educ^tiqn,  both  do  )eam  me  510 

How  to  respeft  ypu ;  you  are  the  lord  Qf  duty," 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  But  here*s  my  husband  g 
And  50  much  duty  as  my  mother  shew'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So.much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profe$§ 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  Go4  be  with  you  I — I  h^ve  dpne  i-r- 
f  lease  it  your  grace,  on  to  thp  state  affairs  j 

1  Jiad  rather  to  adopt  a  cl>ild,  than  get  it,— 

Come  hither.  Moor;  52^1 

)  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  jny  heart, 
Which,  but  thpu  h^t  already,  with  all  piy  heart 

2  would  keep  from  th?e.— Fpr  your  sake,  jewel, 
1  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 

SFor  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 

To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

:    f)uh<»   -Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  lay  a  sen« 

tence, 
Whjfh,  as  a  grize,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  pa§t,  the  griefs  are  ended,      530 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended* 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  w^y  tp  draw  new  mi^phjef  ont . 

Pij  What 
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What  cannot  bc.prcscrv'd  when  fortune  takes. 

Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

The  robbMy  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the 

thief; 
He  robs  himself^  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk,  of  Cyprus  us  beguile; 
We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  ^dat  nothing  bears      549 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  th^ce  he  heirs : 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  die  sorrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow* 
These  sentences^  to  sugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear,  546 

That  the  bruis*d  Jbeart  was  pierced  through  the  ear. 
I  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  of  state. 

DuAe,  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  preparation 
inakes  for  Cyprus  s^^Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the 
place  is  best  known  to  you :  And  though  we  have 
there  a  substitute  of  most  allow*d  sufficiency,  yet 
opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effe£h,  throws  a  more 
safe  voice  on  you :  you  must  therefore  be  content  to 
blubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes,  with  this  more 
stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

OU.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  t  I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity,  (Cjs 

I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
This  present  war  against  the  Ottomit^. 

Most 
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Most  humbly  therefore  ben^dng  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife  { 
Due  reference  of  place,  an4  exhibition  ; 
With  such  acQommodation^  and  besort^ 
As  levels  with  her  breeding* 

-jyuke.  If  you  please, 
Se*t  at  her  father*8. 
•  Bra,  I  will  not  have  it  80»  ^o 

Otk.  Nor  I. 

Des,  Nor  I ;  I  woi^not  there  reside. 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts. 
By  being  in  lu»  eye.    Most  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  ^  gracious  ear : 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  yourvoioe^ 
To  assist  my  cimpleness* 

Dukt,  What  would  you,  Pesdemona } 

JDeiu-  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him> 
My  down-light  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes     589 
May  trumpet  to  the  world ;  my  heart's  subdu*d 
]f  ven  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord : 
X  saw.  Othello^s  visage  in  his  mii^d  1 
And  to  his  honour^  and  his  valiant  partS| 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  berefit  me^ 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
9y  his  dear  absence :  Let  me  go  with  him.  59Q 

Otk,  Your  voices,  lords : — I  do  beseech  you,  let 
JJef  will  have  ^  free  way. 

Vouch 
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Vouch  with  mc,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not^ 

To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat  (the  young  effedts. 

In  me  defunct)  and  proper  satisfaftion ; 

B  ut  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind ; 

And  heaven  defend  your  good^ouls,  that  you  think 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 

For  she  is  with  me :  No,  whOQ  light.wing'd  toys  6oa 

Of  feathered  Cupid,  feel  with  wanton  dulness 

My  speculative  ahd  aftivc  instruments. 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  busines?^ 

Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  .my  helm. 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation ! 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine. 
Either  for  her  stay,  or  going :  the  affair  cries--haste. 
And  speed  must  answer  it ;  you  must  hence  to-night. 
J)es.  To-night,  my  lord  I  6lO 

Duhe»  This  night. 
Otk.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we'll  meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behbd, 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
And  such  things  else  of  quality  ai^d  respc6l. 
As  doth  impqrt  you. 

Otk,  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient  5 
A  man  he  is  of  lionesty,  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife,  6m 

With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke^ 
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Dkke»  Let  it  be  sa.«i-^ 
Good  night  to  every  one*— And,  noble  sighior, 

IToBKAWi 
If  Tirtue  no  delighted  beauty  latk. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  feir  than  black. 
'  Sen*  Adieu,  brave  Moor !  use  Desdeihona  well. 

Bra,  Look  to  her.  Moor ;  have  a  quickie  to  see ; 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

lExeunt  Duke^  and  Senators* 

0th.  My  lif<i  upon  her  faith. — Honest  lago,       63« 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  theej 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her  i 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage;— ^ 
Come,  Desdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction. 
To  spend  with  thee :  we  must  obey  the  timc^ 

[Exeunt  OTHELLOi  andDiSDBUOVA* 
'   Rod,  Iag6— 
'  logo.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart? 

Rvd.  What  will  I  do,  think'St  thou  f 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep.  64* 

Jiod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself^ 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it.    Why,  thou  silly  gentleman ! 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor^ 
ment :  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die,  when 
death  is  our  physician.  64$ 

lago.  O  villanous !  I  have  look*d  upon  the  world 
for  four  times  seven  years :  and  since  I  could  distin^ 

gtti&ll 
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guish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  aa  injury^'  t  neyer  found 
man  that  knew  how  to  love  himaelf.  Ere  I  would 
$tyy  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea 
hen,  I  would  change  my  kumanUy  witiia  baboon*  * 
Aod.  What  duHild  I  do }  I  confeis,  it  is  my  shame 
to  be  so  fondf  but  it  iS'  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 
.  lago.  ,  Virtue  I  a  fig  I'  'tis  in  p^rselves,'  that  we  lure 
thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gar4ensi  to  the 
which,  our  wMls  are  gardfners :  so  that  if  we  will 
plant  nettles,  :or  sow  l^ttu^s  «et  hyssop,  and,  wtied 
up  thyme  5  supply  H  with  pne  gender  of  herbs,  or 
distra6t  it  with  many ;  either  have  it  steril.  with  idle^ 
ness,  otmanur'd  with  in4ustry5  why,  the  power 
and  corrigible  authority  of  tiifs  lies  in  our  wills.  If 
the  balance,  ^f  our  lives  had  i^ot'  one  scale  of  rea^ 
son  to  poise  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and 
baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most 
preposterous  conclusions  2  But  we  have  reason,'  to 
cool  our  ragii^  mfltions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  un* 
bitted  lusts ;  ivhefeof  I  take  liiis,  that  you  rail— 
Jove,  to  be  a  se6t,  or  scyon. , ' 
Rod.  It  cannot  be.  670 

lago»  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  per- 
mission  of  the  will.  Come>  be  a  man :  Drown  thy- 
self!/ drowri  cats,  and  blind  pupjASS*  I  have  pro- 
Icss'd  ^e  thy  friend,  and  \  confess  mift  knit  to  thy 
deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness ;  \ 
could  never  better  stead  theef  than  now.  Put  money 
in  thy  purse :  follow  thou  these  wars  \  defeat  thy 
favour  with  an  usurped  beard  :  I  say,  put  money  in 
thy  purse.     It  cannot  be,  that  Desdcmona  should 

long 
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long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, — put  money  in 
thy  purse; — ^nor  he  hi$  to  her:  it  was  a  violent 
commencement  in  her^  and  thou  shalt  see  an  an- 
swerable sequestration  ; — put  hut  money  in  thy  purse. 
— ^These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  j — 
fill  thy  purse  with  money ; .  the  food  that  to  him 
now  is  as  hiscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him 
shortly  as  bitter  as  coloqUintida.  She  must  change 
for  youth  :  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will 
find  the  error  of  her  choice.— ^Sbe  must  have  change, 
she  must :  therefore  put  money  in  thy  purse. — If 
thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate 
way  than  drowning.  Make  all  the  money  thou 
canst  :  If  ,san6timony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an 
erring  Barbarian  and  a  super-subtle  Venetian,  be  not 
too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell, 
thou  shalt  enjoy  her  j .  therefore  make  money.  A  pox 
of  drowning  thyself  1  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way :.  seek 
thou  rather  to  be  hangM  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than 
to  be  drown'd  and  go  without  her.  699 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on 
tiie  issue?  * 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me  ;-^Go,  make  mon^  t — 
I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and 
again,  I  hate  the  Moor :  My  cause  is  hearted ;  tbh^f 
hath  no  less  reason  t  Let  us  be  conjundlive  in  our  re- 
venge against  him  ;  if  thou.canst  cuckold  him^  thou 
dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport.  There  are 
many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  de- 
E  hvered. 
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livered.    Traverse;  go;   provide  thy  money.    Wc 
will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow.    Adieu.  710 

Red.  Where  shall  we  meet  i*  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Red.  rU  be  with  thee  betimesr 

logo.  Goto;  farewel.    Do  you  hear,  Roderigo? 

Rod,  What  say  you  ? 

luge.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  chang*d.    1*11  go  sell  all  my  land, 

lago.   Go  to ;  farewel  i  put  money  enough  ia  your 
purse.  [£xt/ RoDERiGtfe. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For  I  mine  own  gained  knowledge  should  profane. 
If  I  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe,       *    jet 
But  for  my  sport,  and  profit.    I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not,  if 't  be  true ; 
But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind, 
Will  do,  as  if  for  surety.    He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cas8ie*s  a  proper  man :.  Let  me  see  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will, 
A  double  knavery, — How  ?  how  > — Let  me  see : — 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othcllo*s  ear,  73 1 

That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife : — 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose, 
To  be  suspected ;  fram'd  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so;. 

And 
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And  will  as  tenderly  be  l«d  by  the  nost» 
As  asses  are. 

I  havc*t  5 — it  is  engenderd  i — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world^s  light, 

[ExU. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  L 

The  Capitcd  ef  Cyprus.   A  Platform.   EntcrMovrkKO, 
and  two  Gtndaaen. 

MotUano* 

Vi/^H  A  T  from  the  cape  cin  you  discern  at  sea  ? 

1  Gen/.  Nothing  at  aH:  it  is  a  high-trrotight  flood  | 
I  cannoty  *twixt  the  heafen  and  the  mdinj 
Descry  a  ssul. 

Mont. .  Methinksy ,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  aft 
land; 
A  fuller  blast  ne*er  shook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffianM  so  upon  die  sea. 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  moimtains  melt  on  them. 
Can  hold  the  mortice  ?  What  shall  we  hear  of  this  f 

i  Gtut.  A  segregation  of  die  Tuikish  fleet  s         lo 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chiding  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 
The  wind-shak*d  surge,   with  high  and  monstrous 

main, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever*fi:t«d  pole : 

E  i  j  I  never 
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I  hcver  did  like  nioksts^n  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mont.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
Be  not  inshelter*d,  and  exnbay'd,  they  arc  drownM ; 
It  is  ijnpossible  they  bear  it  out.  2o 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman* 

\       '       '.     / 

3  Gent.  News,  lordrJotir  wars  are-done  : 
The  desperate  tempest  hath,^so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  designm^nt  halts  :  A  noble  ship  oif  Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mont.  Howl  is  this  true  ? 

3  Gent,  The  ship  is  here. put  in, 
A  Veronese:  Midiael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello,  , 

Is  come  on  shore ;  the  Moor  Jiimsf^lf  *s  at  sea,         30 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mont.  I  am  glad'on*t ;  'tis  a  worthy  governor.   ' 

3  Gent.    But  this  same  Ca^sioi-^though.  he  speak 

of  comfort,  

Touching  the  Turkish  lo8s,--yet  he  lodes  sadly. 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe ; .  fcfr  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mont.  Pray  heaven  he  be  j 
For  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commaiids 
Like  a  full  soldier.  Let's  to  the  sea-side,  ho! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that's  come  in,  40. 

As  to  throw  out  our  ^yes  for  brave  Othello  % 

Even 
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Even  'till  we  make  the  mam^  and  the  aerial  blue. 
An  inidistm^t  regard. 

Gent,  Come,  let*s  do  so ; 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance*. 

£n/^CASsio. 

Ou.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  6f  this  warlike  isle^ 
That  so  approve  the  Moor ;  O,  let  the  heavei^ 
Give  him.  defence  against  the  elements. 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea  1  50 

Mont,  Is  he  well  shipped  ? 

Cos,  His  bark  is  stoutly  timberM,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  deaths 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

[Within,'^  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail! 

Cos,  What  noise  ? 

Gau*  The  town  i?  empty  5  on  the  brow  o'thc  sea 
Stand  rai^  of  people,  and  they  cry-<-a  sail. 

Cos,  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor.    60 

Gent,^  They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy ; 
Our  friends,^ at  least*  [Gmskeard^- 

Cos,  I  K^y.you,  sir,  go  forth. 
And  .give  us  truth  who  *tis  that  is  arriv*d. 

Genl,  I  shall.  [£jttV. 

Mont.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv'd? 

pu.  Most  fortunately :  he  hath  achieved  a  maid 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame; 
Pne  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pen% 

And, 
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And,  in  the  essential  vestuM  of  cfeaHdii,  ^a 

Does  bear  all  excellency. — How  now  \  who  has  put 
in? 

Re-enter  Gentleman, 

Cent,  'Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cos.  He  has  had  niost  favourable  and  happy  speed : 
Tempests  ^msehresy  hig^  seas,  and  howling  wimb| 
The  g«tter'd  rodcs,  and  congregated  sandSy-^ 
Traitors  ensteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel,-— 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  ^  safdy  by 
Thetdivine  Desdemona* 

Afon/.  Whatis'she?  .  •  Jlo 

Cos.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  oaptai)i*s  cap* 
tain. 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoU^ts 
A  sc'nnighfs  speedr-^Oreat  JoVe,  Othello  guafd, 
And  swell  his  s^il  with  thiiic  owA  powerftil  bita^  | 
That  he  may  bl^s  this  bay  with  his  taU  ship, 
Make  love's  quick  pantd  in  OesdemonA'sattms, ' 
Give  reneW*jd  fire  to  our  extin^ed  6piri^,- 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfbft  1*^0)  beh(»klr 

£ftf^bESD£M0NA,  IAOO,  R0DERIG0,*liXt^i4^MiLlA. 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  6n  ^lore  i— ;  50 

Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees  i— * 
Hail  to  tbee,  lady  I  and  the  gracQ  <si  heaven, 

Before, 
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Before,  bcWnd  thee,  and  oa  «veiy  haBd, 
Enwhcel  thee  round ! 

Ihs.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassia.. 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cm,  He  is  not  yet  arriVd ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Da,  O,  but  l^fear ! — ^Hpw  lost  you  company  ? 

Cas.  The  great  contention,  of  the  $ea  and  skies   loo 
Parted  our  fellowship;  But,  harkl  a  sail* 

IWitMn.]  A  sail,  a  sail !  [Guns  heard. 

Gent.  They  give  this  greetbg  to  the  citadel^ 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cm.  See  for  the  news.-^        {An  AUendoat  goes  out. 
Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome ;— -Welcome,  mistrte. 

[To  MuihiA. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience^  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners ;  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  shew  of  courtesy. 

[Kisses  ker. 

lago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips, 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me,  1 1 1 

You'd  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas!  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In  ^th,  too  much  $ 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  list  to  sleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant. 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

jEmiL  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

logo. 
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Isgo,  Come  on,  come  on ;  you  are  pictures  out  of 
doorS|  120 

Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens. 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  in  your 
beds. 

Des,  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer  1 

lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  Turk ; 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

jEmil,  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

lago^  No,  let  me  not. 

Des,    What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,   if  thotf 
shouldst  pnuse  me  ? 

lag^  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to*t$  134 

For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Des.  Come  on,  assay  :*— There's  one  gone  to  the 
harbour? 

lago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeniing  otherwise. — 
Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ? 

lago,  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,,  as  bird-lime  does  from  frize. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  But  my  muse  labours, 
And  thus  she  as  delivered :  146 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness,  and  wit. 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Well  praisM !  How  if  she  be  black  and  witty  ? 

lago. 
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lago.  If  she  be  blacky  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 

She*ll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 

Des»  Worse  and  worse. 

jEmil,  HoW|  if  fair  and  foolish ) 

lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair; 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Da,  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i*  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise  hast  thou 
for  her  that's  foul  and  foolish  ?  152 

lago.  There's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  thereunto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise 
ones  do. 

Des.  O  heavy  ignorance  I — ^thou  praisest  the  worst 
1>est.  But  what  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  de- 
sennng  woman  indeed ;  one  that,  in  the  authority 
of  her  merit,  did  Justly  puft  on  the  vouch  of  very 
malice  itself?  159 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  &ir,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud; 
Never  lack*d  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — now- 1  may! 
She  that,  being  anger*d,  her  revenge  being 

nigh. 
Bid  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly ; 
F  She 
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She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail^ 

To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon*» 

tailf 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne*er  disclose  her 

mind,  ' . 

See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  \ 
^he  was  a  wight, — if  ever  such  wight  were — 

De$.  To  do  what?  '7* 

Iag0.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Des.  O  most  lame  and  impoteiit  conclusion !— Do 
not  learn  of  him,  -Emilia,  though  he  be  thy  husband. 
— How  say  you,  Cassio?  is  he  not  a  most  profane  and 
liberal  counsellor  ? 

Cos,  He  speaks  home,  madam;  you  may  relish 
iiim  more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the  scholar. 

lago.  [Aside, \  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  :  Ay, 
well  said,  whisper  :  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will 
I  ensnare  as  great  st  fly  as  Cassio.  Ayv  smile  upon 
her,  do  \  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 
You  say  true  \  'tis  so,  indeed  :  if  such  tricks  as 
these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had  been 
better  you  had  not  kissM  your  three  iingers  so  oft,, 
which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in. 
Very  good  ;  well  kiss'd  !  an  excellent  courtesy !  'tis 
80,  indeed.  Yet  again  yoiHr  fingers  to  your  lips? 
•would,  they  were  clyster-pipes  for  your  sake! — 

[fritrnpet. 
The 
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The  Nfoor^— I  know  his  trumpet.  190 

Ctff.  'Tis  truly  so. 

J)es,  Let*s  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 
£aSi  LOf  where  he  comes  I 

Enter  Othello f  and  Attendants* 

0th,  O  my  fair  warrior  I 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  1 

0th.  It  gives  me  woader  great  as  my  content. 
To  see  you  here  before  me.    O  my  soul's  joy  I 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calmness. 
May  the  winds  blow  'till  they  have  waken*d  death  I 
Aiid  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas       so* 
01ympu»  high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven  I  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy  \  for,  I  fear. 
My  sQul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Dei,  The  heavens  forbid. 
But  that  our  loves  and,  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow  I 

0th,  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers! —  sio 

1  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content. 
It  stops  me  here  \  it  is  too  much  of  joy : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be 

[Kissing  her. 
That  ^'er  our  hearts  shall  make  I 
'    /age,  O,  you  are  well  tim'd  now  I 

Fij  But 
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But  I'll  let  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  musick. 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [Aside, 

0th*  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle.— 
News,  friends ;    our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are 

drownM. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ?«-         fiso 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.   O  my  sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers  : 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respefl:. — Come,  Desdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus.  229 

[£xf«n/ Othello,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants, 

lago.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  harbour. 
Come  hither.  If  thou  be'st  valiant ;  as  (they  say) 
base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their 
natures  more  than  is  native  to  them, — ^list  me.  The 
lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  g^ard : 
— ^First,  I  must  tell  thee  this,— 'Desdemona  is  directly 
in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  1  why,  'tis  not  possible,  237 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be 
instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first 
lov*d  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantastical  lies :  And  will  she  love  him  still  for  prat- 
ing ?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her  eye 
must  be  fed  \   and  what  delight  shall  she  have  to 

look 
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look  on  the  devil}  When  the  blood  i»  made  dull 
with  the  a£t  of  sport,  there  should  be,— again  to 
inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite, — 
lovtliness  in  favour ;  sympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beauties  \  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in  t 
Now,  for  want  of  these  requir'd  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abusM,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor  j  very 
nature  will  instrudt  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some 
second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted  (as  it  is  a 
most  pregnant  and  unforc'd  position),  who  stands 
•o  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as  Cassio 
does  i  a  knave  very  voluble  ;  no  farther  conscion- 
able,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and 
humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his 
salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection  ?  why,  none ; 
why,  n6ne  s  A  slippery  and  subtle  knave ;  a  finder 
out  of  occasions  ;  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and 
counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advantage  never 
present  itself:  A  devilish  knave  I  besides,  the  knave 
is  handsome,  young ;  and  hath  all  those  requisites  in 
him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after  :  A  pesti- 
lent complete  knave  i  and  the  woman  hath  found  him 
already.  267 

Rod,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her ;  she  is  full  of 
most  bless*d  condition. 

lago.  Bless'd  figs'  end  !  the  wine  she  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes :  if  she  had  been  bless'd,  she  would 
never  have  lov'd  the  Moor :  Bless'd  pudding  I  Didst 

thou 
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thou  not  see.^er  pac|d}e  wi^  the  palm  of  his  hand  ? 
didst  not  mark  that  ?  .  ^  ,274 

'    Rod,  Yes,  that  I  did;  ^ut  that  was  but  courtesy. 

lagc.  Lechery,,  by  this  handl  an  index  and  ob* 
scure  picologue  to.  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts. .  They  met  so  near  ^ith  their  Ups,  that 
their  breaths  embra^^d  tpgether^  Villanous  thoughts, 
Rodeiigo  i  whep  these  n^utualities  so  marshal  the  way, 
hard  at  hand  comes  the  n^aster  and  main  exercise, 
the  incorporajte  conclusion :  Pish  I — But,  sk,  be  you 
rul'd  by  roe  :  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice. 
Watch  you  to-Aight  \  for  the  command,  I'U  lay*t 
upon  you  :  .Cas^io.  knows  you  not ; — 1*11  Hot  be  far 
from  you  y  Po  you  find  some  ocqasion  to  anger 
Cassio,  eith^r^  by  speaking  too  loud,  or. tainting  his 
discipline  i  or  from  what  other  course  you  please, 
which  the  |ime  shall  more  favourably  mini&ter. 

Hod,  Well.    _      .  890 

lago,  Sir^  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  dioler ; 
and,  haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you  : 
Provoke  him,  that  he  may  ;  for,  even  out  of  that, 
will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny ;  whose  qua- 
lification shall. come  into  no  true  taste  a^ain»  but 
by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  you  have  a 
shorter  journey  to  your  dlesires,  by  the  means  I  shall 
then  have  to  prefer  them ;  and.  the  impediment  most 
profitably  removed,  without  the  which  there  were  no 
expectation  of  our  prosperity.  300 

Rod,  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any 
opportunity. 

lago. 
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lagot  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the 
citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore.  Farewel. 
-JSlPit.  Adie^. [Exit 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit  : 

The  Moor — ^howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 

Is  of  a  constant,  Foving,  noble  nature ; 

Atjd»  I  dgre  thinkjj  he*ll  prove  to  Desdpmona       310 

A  most  dear  husband.     Now  I  do  love  her  too ; 

Not  out  of  absolute  lust  (though,  peradventure, 

I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin), 

But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 

For  that  I  do  suspedt  the  lusty  Moor 

Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 

Poth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  ray  inwards  5 

And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul, 

*Till  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife  j 

Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor  32^ 

At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 

That  judgment  cannot  cure.     Which  thing  to  do,— 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 

For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 

I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip  ; 

Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb, — 

For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too ; 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,   love  me,   and  reward 

me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet  330 

Even 
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Even  to  madness.    'Tis  here,  but  yet  confiis'd ; 
Knavery^s  plain  face  is  never  seen,  'till  us'd.    [ExiU 

SCENE  IL 

^  A  Street.    Enter  Herald,  with  a  Proclamation. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and  va^ 
liant  general,  that,  upon  cert^  tidings  now  arrivM, 
importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleetj 
every  man  put  himself  into  triumph ;  some  to  dance, 
some  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  sport  and 
revels  his  addition  leads  him  ;  for,  besides  these 
beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials : 
So  much  was  his  pleasure  should  be  proclaimed.  All 
offices  are  open  ;  and  there  is  ftdl  liberty  of  feasting, 
from  this  present  hour  of  ^\e,  *till  the  bell  hath  told 
eleven.  Heaven  bless  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our 
noble  general  Othello  1  [Exit^ 


SCENE  m. 


ne  CastU.    Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  CAssia, 
and  Attendants. 

0th.   Good  Michael,   look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Lef  s  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 
Not  to  out- sport  discretion. 

Cos. 
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Cos,.  lago  hath  dire^ion  what  to  do  i 
But,  notwithstanduigy  with  my  personal  eye 
Willllookto't.  350 

OtA^  lago  is  most  honest. 
Michael^  good  night :  To-raorrow»  with  your  earliest^ 
Let  me  have  sj^eech  with  you« — Come,  my  dear  lovef 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 

iTd  Dbsd. 
Tha|  profit's  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.  [Exeuni  Othsl.  and  Desdem. 

Enter  I  a  go. 

Cos,  Welcome,  lago  :  We  must  to  the  watch* 

lago.  Not  this  ]K>ur>  lieutenant^  *tis  not  yet  ten 
o'clock  :  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early,  for  the  k>ve 
of  his  Desdemona :  whom  let  us  not  therefore  blame; 
he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with  her }  and 
she  is  sport  for  Jove*  ^62 

Cos,  She's  a  most  exquisite Jady* 

lago*  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cos.  Indeed,  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  crea- 
ture. 

lago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks,  it  sounds  a 
parky  of  provocation. 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet,  methinks,  right 
modest. 

lago.  Andy  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum 
to  love  ?  37 1 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

lago.  Well^  happiness  to  their  sheets!  Come,  lieu- 
G  tenant, 
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tenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine  j  and  here  witAout  are 
a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants*  that  would  fain  have  a 
measure  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Cos.  Not  to-night,  good  lago;  I  havef  very  poor 
and  unhappy  bnuns  for  drinking  t  I  could  well  wish 
courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  enter- 
tainment. 380 

lago.  O,  they  are  our  friends;  but  one  cup:  ril 
drink  for  you.  • 

Cos.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to  night,  and  that 
was  craftily  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what  inno- 
vation it  makes  here  i  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infir- 
mity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man!  'tis  a  night  of  revels  j  the  gal- 
lants desire  it. 

Cos.  Where  are  they  ?  3891 

Iag04  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pnay  you,  call  them  in. 

Cos.  rU  do't ;  but  it  dislikes  me.      [Exit  Cassio; 

lago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 
He*ll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.    Now,  my  sick  fool, 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  tum'd  almost  the  wrong  side  out- 
ward. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carouz*d 
Potations  pottle-deep  j  and  he's  to  watch : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus, — noble  swelling  spirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance,         -400 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle,— 

Have 
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Have  I  to-piiight  fluster*d  with  flowing  cups. 

And  th^y  watch  too»     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our.  Casno  in  some  a^on 
That  may  of&nd  the  isle ; — ^But  here  they  come : 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  With  wind  and  stream* 

Enter  Cassio,  Montano,  and  QmUmen. 

Cos.  *Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already. 

Mont.  Good  £uth,  a  litUe  oAe  \  not  past  a  pint. 
As  I  am  a  soldier.  411 

/n^a.  Some  wine>  ho  I  [IkQQ^ings. 

And  Ut^me  the  canaiin  ciinkf  clinA i 
And  let  me  tie  canakin  clink  : 

A  soldier's  a  man ; 

A  lifers  but  a  span  ; 
Why  then,  let  a  soldier  drinks 

Some  wine,  boys ! 

Cos,  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song.  419 

lago.  1  learn'd  it  in  England,  where  (indeed)  they 
are  most  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  your  Ger. 
man,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander — ^Drink,  ho! 
T— are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  in  his  drink* 
ing? 

Jago,  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Gij  Dane 
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Dane  dead  drank ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthiDW  your 

Alniain ;  he  gives  your  Hdlander  a  vomit,  ere  die 

next  pottle  can  be  fiird. 
Cos.  To  the  health  of  our  general.  430 

Moiu.  I  am  for  it,   lieutenant ;   l|nd  1*11  do  you 

justice. 
lago.  O  sweet  England  1 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer^ 

His  breetkn  C9U  iim  but  a  crvmti 
He  held  them  six-pence  all  too  dear^ 

fVkh  that  he  caU'd  tie  Mor-^km* 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown. 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree: 
*  Its  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down,  ■  410 

Ihen  tahe  thine  iosld  cloak  abokt  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cas,  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  soiig  dian  the 
other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 

Cas,  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place,  that  does  those  things. — Well, — Heaven's 
above  all  $  and  there  be  souls  that  must  be  saved,  and 
there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved.  < 

lago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant.  450 

Cas.  For  inihe  own  part,-— no  offence  to  the  general, 
nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  saved. 

logo.  And  89 1  do  tooj  lieutenant, 

Cas. 
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Cos.  Ay,  bpt,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me  5  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient.  Let's 
have  no  more  of  this ;  let's  t6  oui:  afiairs*—- Foi^ve 
lis  our  sins  1 — Gentlemen,  kt's  look  to  our  business* 
Do  not  think,  gentknten,  I  am  drunk  r  this  is  my 
ancient  |—- diis  is  my  r^ht  hand,  and  this  is  my  left 
hand : — I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can  staisd  well 
enough,  and  I  speak  well  oekiough*  461 

AU.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  #ell  then  :  you  must  not  think 
then  that  I  am  dnknk.  [Exiu 

Mont*  To  the  f^tfortt,  masters ;  <:ome,  let's  set 
'    the  watch. 

lago.  You  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before  ;— 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 
And  give  direction :  and  do  but  see  his  vice ; 
•Tis  to  his  virtue  a  jttst  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other ;  'tis  pity  of  him.     470 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othdlo  puis  in  him. 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mont,  But  is  he  often  thus } 

lago,  *Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  -sleep  \ 
He'll  watch  the  horolc^  a  doubk  set. 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mora.  It  were  wellj 
The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature  480 

Pri«es  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  kx^s  not  on  his  evils  \  Is  not  this  true  ? 

LnUr 
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inter  Rqderiqo. 

kigo.  HownoWy  Roder^o? 
I  pray  you,  after  the  Ueuteaant;  go.        [Exk  Ro]>* 

Mont,  And  *tis  great  pity«  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazaurd  such  a  place,  as  his  own  secoqdy 
With  onex)f.aa  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honest  action,  to  ^ay  so 
Unto  the  Moor. 

:   /^a.-Notly  for  this  fair  island:  .    ^^ 

I  do  love  Cassio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  ^s  evlL    But,  hark  !  what  noi^ } 
[Cr^  &^££^»i,^Hdp  1  help  I 

i&-^/er  Cassio,  driving  in  Rode&ico. 

Cas,  You  rogue  I  you  rascal  ( 

Mont,  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 
c  iOw.,  A  knave  I— 'teach  me  my  duty  I 
1*11  beat  the  kns^ve  into  a  twiggen  bottle.     . 

Rod,  Beat  me  I 

Cos,  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

Mont.  Nay,  good  lieutenant;  [Sti^ng  kim. 

l^pra^ygn,  sir,  hold  your  hand.  500 

Cos.  Let  me  go,  sir, . 
Or  1*11  knock  you  o*er  the  mazzard. 

Mont.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Cos.  Drunk?  l^^J^g&t 

.  Jfago,  Awayi  I  say!  go  out,; and  cry— a  mutiny. 

lAside  to  RaDEitiGO« 

[Mxit  Rooerigo. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  good  tieutenant,--^asy  ^ntlemeiiy^ 
Help,  ho ! — ^Lieutenant, — sir, — ^Montane,— sir ; — 
Help,  masters!  Here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed  I— 
Who's  that  that  rings  the  beli  >— Diablo,  ho  I 

[Beli  rings. 
The  town  will  rise :  Fie,  fie,  lieutenant  I  holdj  510 
You  will  be  sham'd  for  ever. 

£«ffr  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Otk.  What  is  the  matter  here } 

Mont.  I  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death  j— he 

dies. 
0th.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 
lago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant, — sir,— Montano,^ 
gentlemen, — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold,  hold  I  the  general  speaks  to  you ;    hold,  for 
shame! 
0th.  Why,  how  now,  ho!    from  whence  ariseth 
this? 
Are  we  tum'd  Turks ;  and  to  ourselves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ?  520 

For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl: 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  forth  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion, — 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. — What  is  the  matter,  masters  ?— 
Honest  lago,  that  look*st  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee, 

iago. 
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lago.  I  do  not  know  $-^&iends  aU  but  Ihimt  even 
now. 
In  €|uarter  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  g^ooai .  . 
Divesting  tbem  for  bed  :  ^nd  ^n,  biH  aoiv         ^^ 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men), 
Swordis  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  bjreast^ 
In  opposition  bloody.    I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds ; 
And  *would  in  ^Aion  glorious  I  bad  lost 
These  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it  1 

Otk,  How  comes  it,  Mkhael,  you  are  thus  forgot  \ 

Cf^.  I  pray  you,  pardon  aoe,  I  cannot  speak. 

Otk.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  x)f  your  youtli  540 

The  worid  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure ;  What's  the  inatter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  yofur  rich  opisuon^  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mou.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger ; 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends 

me, — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught. 
By  me  that^s  said  or  done  amiss  this  lught;  550 

Unless  self,  charity  be  sometime  a  vice ; 
And  to  defend  oursdves  it  be  a.  sin, 
Whca  violence  assails  us. 

0th,  Now,  by  heaven. 
My  blood  b^^ins  my  safer  guides  to  rule; 

And 
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And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  ooUied^ 

Assays  to  lead  the  way :  if- 1  once  stir» 

Or  do  but  lift  this  arm^  the  best  of  you 

Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 

How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on;  56% 

And  he  that  is  approved  in  this  offence. 

Though  he  had  twinn*d  with  me^  both  at  a  births      t 

Shall  lose  me. — What!  in  a  town  of  war,    ■ 

Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brim^fuU  of  feaff 

To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel. 

In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety  I 

'Tis  monstrous. — lago^  who  began*t } 

Mont,  If  partially  affin*d,  or  leaguM  in  office^  • 
Thou  ^ost  deliver  more  or  lesa  than  truthj 
Thou  art  no  soldier.  ^70 

Jago,  Touch  me  not  so  near : 
I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth| 
Than  it  should  do  offenct  to  fttichaeb  Caisio ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself^  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — ^Thus  it  is,  general* 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech. 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  put  for  help  f 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determined  sword. 
To  execute  upon  him :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio*  and  entreats  his  pauses  ^80 

Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 
Lest,  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  feU  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of  foot. 
Out-ran  my  purpose  j  and  I  return'd  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fsdl  of  swords^ 

H  And 
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And  Gassio  high  in  oath  5  which,  •till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  say  before  :  When  I  came  back 
(For  this  was  brief),  I  found  them  close  together. 
At  blow,  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were. 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them.  590 

More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report  t*-^ 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget  s 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best,— 
Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  received. 
From  him  that  fled,  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pass* 

Otk.  I  know,  lago. 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio : — Cassio,  I  love  thee ;  600 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.— 

Enter  Desdimoma,  eOtendei. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up  ;— 
I'll  make  thee  an  example. 

Des,  What  is  the  matter,  dear } 

Otk*  All*s  well  now,  sweeting :  Come  away  to  bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myself  will  be  your  surgeon  : —  * 
Lead  him  off. —  To  Montano,  who  is  led  of, 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town ; 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distradled.— 
Come,  Desdemonai  'tis  the  soldier's  life,  610 

To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 

Exity  &c,  Manent  I  ago,  and  Cassio* 

lago.  What,  arc  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cm. 
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Cos,  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 
Jago»  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Cos.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation!  O,  I  have 
lost  my  reputation  f  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part* 
sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial.— My  repu- 
tation, lago,  my  reputation  i  618 

Jago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  had  thought  you 
had  received  some  bodily  wound ;  there  is  more  of* 
fence  in  that,  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an 
idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got  without  merit^ 
and  lost  without  deserving  :  You  have  lost  no  repu- 
tation at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser. 
What,  man !  there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general 
again :  You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punish* 
ment  more  in  .policy  than  in  malice ;  even  so  as  onQ 
Vrould  beat  his  offenceless  dog,  to  affright  an  imperi* 
ous  lion :  sue  to  him  again,  and  he*s  yours.  689 

Cos,  I  will  rather  sue  tobe  despis*d,  than  to  deceive 
so  good  a  commander,  with  so  slight,  so  drunken^ 
and  so  indiscreet  an  ofEcer.  Drunk  ?  and  speak 
parrot?  and  squabble?  swagger?  swear?  and  dis* 
Course  fustian  with  one*s  own  shadow  ?-~0  thou  in- 
visible spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be 
known  by,  let  us  call  thee-^evil ! 

logo.  What  was  he  that  you  follow'd  with  your 
Sword  ?  What  had  he  done  to  you  i 

Cos.  I  know  not. 

lago.  Is  it  possible  ?  640 

Cos,  I  remember  a  mass  of  tilings,   but  nothing 

iistin^ly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.--0» 

Hij  that 
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that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
steal  away  their  brains  !  that  we  should,  with  joy, 
revel,  pleasure,  and  Applause,  transform  ourselves 
into  beasts! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough;  How 
came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cm.  It  hath  plea^M  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to  give 
place  to  the  devil,  wratb  •  one  unperfedlness  shews  me 
another,  to  m^dce  me  frankly  despise  myself.  631 

*  lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler :  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  nbt  befallen; 
but,  smce  it  is  as  it  is,  m6nd  it  for  your  own  good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ;  he  shall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard  I  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as 
Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be 
now  a  sensible-  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently 
a  beast  f  O  strange  1 — Every  inordinate  cup  is  un- 
blessM,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil.  661 

logo.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used  ;  exclaim  no  more  against 
it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think  I  love 
you. 

Cos,  I  have  well  approv'd  it,  sir. — I  drunk  I 

Jago*  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
some  time,  man.  I  tdl  you  what  yeu  shall  do.  Our 
general's  wife  is  now  the  general  5 — ^I  may  say  so  in 
this  respedl,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up 
:  himself  to  the  conteipplation,  mark,  and  denotement, 
of  her  parts  and  graces :— confess  yourself  freely  to 
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her ;  importune  her  5  she'll  help  to  put  you  in  your 
place  agsiiii :  she  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so 
blessed  a  disposition,  that*  she  hoMs  it  a  vice  in  her 
goodness,  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  requested  : 
This  broken  joint,  between  you  and  her  husband, 
entreat  her  to  splinter ;  and,  my  fortunes  against  any 
lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow 
stronger  than  it  was  before,  680 

€as.  You  advise  mc  well. 

lago,  I  protest^  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and  honest 
kindness. 

Cos,.  I  think  it  freely ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  under- 
take for  me :  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they 
check  me  here. 

lago.  You  arc  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieute- 
nant ;  I  must  to  the  watch.  689 

Cas,  Good  night,  honest  lago.  [Exit  Cassio* 

lago.  And  what's  he  then,  that  says — I  play  the 
villain } 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probable  to  thinking,  and  i(indeed)  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  \  For  'tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit  j  she's  firam'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements :  And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor,— were't  to  renounce  his  baptism^ 
AH  seals- and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love,  700 

That  she  may  make,  unmake^  do  what  she  list. 

Even 
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Even  ts  ber  appetile  shaU  play  the  god 

With  his  weak  fundion.     How  am  I  then  a  villai% 

To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course, 

Direftly  to  his  good  \  Divinity  of  hell  I 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 

They  do  siiggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shews. 

As  I  do  now  :  For,  while  this  honest  fool 

Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 

And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor,       7^0 

1*11  pour  this  pestilence  into  his'ear,-T- 

That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust  5 

And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 

She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all. — How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Enter  Rode  RIG  a. 

Rod»  I  do  follow  here  in  tiie  chace,  not  like  a 
hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  ^  My 
money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  been  to-night  ex« 
ceedingly  well  cudgeird  \  and,  I  think,  the  issue  will 
be — I  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my  pains  » 
and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit, 
return  to  Venice.  724 

lago.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience  !— 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 
'Thou  know>t,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft ; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time 

Pocs't 
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Boes*t  not  go  well  ?  Gassio  hath  beaten  thee, 

And  thou,  by  that  small  hurt,  hast  cashier'd  Cassio : 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun,    731 

Yet  fruits,  that  blossom  first,  will  first  be  ripe : 

Content  thyself  a  while. — By  the  mass,  'tis  morning; 

Pleasure,  and  a6tion,  niake  the  hours  seem  short.—* 

Kcth-e  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted « 

Away,  I  say  j  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter : — 

Nay,  -get  thee  gone .—  [ Exit  Rode&i 30. 

Two  things  are  to  be  done,— 

My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress ; 

I'll  s^  her  tin  ;  740 

Myself,  the  while,  will  draw  the  Moor  apart, 

And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 

Soliciting  his  wife  :—Ay,  that's  the  way  j 

Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.  [Exit. 


ACT  HI.    SCENE  I. 


Sefirt  the  Casfk,     Enter  Cassio,  witA  Musicians. 

CasM. 

M  ASTERS^  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains. 
Something  that's  brief ;  and  bid — ^good-morrow,  ge» 
ncral.  [Musick  plays  ;    and  enter  Ctozm, 

Clown.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments  been 
at  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus } 
Mus.  How,  sir,  how! 

Clown, 
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Clown*  Arethese,  I  pray  youy,  callM  wind  instnw 
meats? 

Mus,  Ay,  many,  are  tbey,  sir. 

Clown,  Of  thereby  hangs  a  Uil. 

Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tal£«  sir  ?  9 

Clown,  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instru^Mnt 
that  I  know.  But,  masters,  berets  n>oney  forypucr 
and  the  general  so  likes  your  musick,  that  he.de&iret 
you,  of  all  lovesy  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

Mus,  Well,  sir,  we  will  not,    , 

Clown,  If  you  have  any  musick  that  may  not  be 
beard,  to*t  again :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  musiqk^ 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care* , 

Mus,  We  have  none  such,.  sir« 

Clown,  Then  put  up  your  ptpe^  .v^  your  bag^  for. 
1*11  away  :  Go ;  vanish  into  air  ;  away.  20 

[Exeunt  Musicians, 

Cos,  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  firiead  ^ 

Clown,  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend ;  I  hear 
you. 

Cos,  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.  There's  a 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  (he  gentlewon^iA-diat 
attends  the  generars  wife,  be  stirring,  tell  her,  there's 
one  Ossio  entreats  her  a.  littU -favour  of  speech  1  Wilt 
thou  do  this  ? .  ' 

Clown,  She  is  stirring,  sir  i;  if  she  will  stir  hither^ 
1  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her.-  [Exit  Clown. 

Enter  1  AGO, 

Cos,  VOf  good  my  friend. — In  happy  time>  lago. 

logo. 
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/tf^(?.  You  have  not  been  a^bcd  then  ?  "3a 

Cos.  Why,  no;  thfe  day  bad  broke 
Before  we  parted.    I  havje  made  boldy  Iago« 
To  send  in  for  your  wife :  My  suit  to  her 
lis,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

lago,  I'll  send  her  to  yon  presently : 
And  rirdevise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  co^iverse  and  business    40 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit. 

Cos,  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and,  honest. 

Enter  Muihix. 

£wxL  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant ;  T  am  sorry^ 
For  your  displeasure  $  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  general,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly :  The  Moor  replies. 
That  he,  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  greafaffinity ;  and  that,  in  wholesome  wisdom. 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you :  but,  he  protests,  he 
loves  you  5  50 

And  needs  no  other  suitor,  but  his  likings. 
To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front. 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cai.  Yet,  I  beseech  yon, — 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone, 

I  MmiU 
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jEmili  Pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely.  60 

Cos.  I  am  much  bound  to  you.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 


A  Rom  in  the  Castle.    Enter  OtHBLLO,  Iago»  and 
Gentlemen. 

Otk.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot  | 
Andy  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  state : 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  wotks. 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Jago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I'll  do't. 

0th.  This  fortification,  gentlemen,— shall  we  sce't  J 

Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.         [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 


Another  [Rom  in  the  Castle.      Enter  Desdemona, 
Cassio,  and  ^Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf.  70 

£mil.  Good  madam,  do  j    I  know  it  grieves  my 
husband. 
As  if  the  case  were  his. 

Dei. 
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Jks.  O,  that's  an  honest  fellow.— Do  not  doubt, 
CassiOy 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cos*  Bounteous  madam. 
Whatever  shall  become  of  Nfichael  Cassio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  servant. 

Des.  0»  sir»  I  thank  you :  You  do  love  my  lord ; 
You  have  known  him  long ;  and  be  you  well  assured* 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  farther  off  81 

Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cos,  Ay,  but,  lady. 
That  policy  may  either  last  so  long. 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  ditty 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supply'd. 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place  t  assure  thee,         90 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I'll  perform  it 
To  the  last  article :  my  lord  shall  never  rest  | 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience } 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 
I'll  intenmngle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit:  Therefore  be  merry,  Cassio} 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die. 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  OTHELLOt  and lAGO,  ataDistance» 

jEmii.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

I  i  j  Cos. 
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Cos.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave.  loo 

Des,  Why,  stay^  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cos,  Madam»  not  now ;  I  am  very  ill  at  ease. 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Des.  Well,  do  your  discretion*         lExit  Cassio. 

lago,  Hal  I  like  not  that. 

€tA.  What  dost  tlK)u  say? 

Jago,  Nothing,  my  lord :  or  if— I  know  not  what. 
'  Otk»  Was  not  that  Cassio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

lago.  Cassio,  my  lord?  No,  sure,  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  steal  away  se  guilty-like,  no 

feeing  you  coming. 

OtA.  I  do  believe  'Wras  he.;    - 

Des.  Howjjdw,  my  lord? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  ^at  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

OtA.  Wh©  is't,  you  mean  ? 

Des,  Why^  your  UeMfteAant  Cas»o.   Good  my  lord,^ 
"HI  hav^  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  recondliation  take  j 
For,  if  i^e.be  not  one  ^mt  tnily>  lores  you,  1 20 

Th^t  errs  "in  ignorance,  and  hot  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face  t  - 
Ipr'ythec,  call  him  4>ack. 

OtL  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Pes.  Ay  sooth;  so^hiikmbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me. 
To  suffer  with  him:  Good  love,  call  him  back. 

OtA.  Not  n6w,  sweet  Desdemonai  some  other  time* 

X?^.  But  shall't  be  shortly  f 

OtA. 
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0th.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you.  130 

Des.  Shairt  be  to-night  at  supper  \ 

VtL  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

Otk.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  ? 
I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Da.  Why  then>  to-morrow  night  j   or  Tuesday 
'  morn ; 
Or  Tuesday  noon,  or  night  j  or  Wednesday  mom  5— 
I  pray  thee,  name  the  time  \  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days :  in  faith,  he's  penitent  j 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason         140 
(Saye  that,  they  sayt  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  jtheir  best)  is  not  ^most  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check :  When  shall  he  come} 
Tell  me,  Othello.    I  wonder  in  my  soul. 
What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny, 
Or  sund  so  mammering  on*    What  I  Michael  Cassio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  and  so  many  a  time^ 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly, 
Hath  ta*en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in!  Trust  me,  I  could  do  much—* 

Otk.  Pr 'ythee,  no  more :   let  him  come  when  he 
will  5  151 

I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Dcs.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon ; 
*Tis  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourislung  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm  j 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person ;  Nay,  when  I  have  a  suit. 

Wherein 
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Wherein  I  mean  to  tonch  your  love  indeed. 

It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficuky, 

And  fearful  to  be  granted.  160 

Otk.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  j 
Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  thity— 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des,  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no :  Parewel,  my  lord. 

0th,  Farewel,  my  Desdemona  i  I  will  come  to  thee 
straight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come :— Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach 

you,- 

Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.     [  Exit  with  Mmi  l; 

Ot&.  Excellent  wretch  \  Perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again.  170 

lago.  My  noble  lord— 

Otk.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo^d  my 
lady. 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

OtA.  He  did,  from  first  to  lasts  Why  dost  thou  ask? 

lago.  But  for  a  satisfa6tion  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Otk,  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago,  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it* 

OtA.  O,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft.      x8o 

lago.  Indeed  I 

OiA,  Indeed  f  ay,  indeed  |— Discem^st  thou  afught 
in  that } 
Is  he  not  h^est  t 

Ugo. 
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lago.  Honesty  my  lord  I 

Otk.  Honest  1  ay»  honest. 

lagd.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know* 

OU.  What  dost  thou  think } 

lago.  Thinks  my  lord  1 

Otk.  Think,  my  k>rdl — By  heaven,  he  echoes  me. 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought,       190 
Too  hideous  to  be  shewn. — ^Thou  dost  mean  some- 
thing : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now,— Thou  likMst  not  that. 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife ;  What  did'st  not  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  tbe&-*-he.was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dst.  Indeed! 
And  didst  contradt  and  purse  thy  brow  together. 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit :  If  thou  dost  love  me. 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 

Jago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you.  fiCQ 

0th,  I  think,  thou  dost ; 
And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh*st  thy  words  before  thou  giv*st  them 

breath,— 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom  \  but,  in  a  man  thafs  just. 
They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart. 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, — 
I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest.  c  10 

Otk.  I  think  80  too. 

lago. 
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Ugo.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem; 
Or,  those  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  seem  t^Ofkt  t 

Otk.  Certain^  men  should  be  what  they  scenu 

Ugo,  Why  then,  I  think  Cassio's  an  honest  mas. 

Otk,  Nay>  yet  there's  more  in: this : 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  its  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  tliou  dost  ruminate;  and  give  thy  worH  of 

thoughts  ,    . 

The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord^  pardon  me ;  :  jtj^ 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  a6l  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  idl  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts  \    Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and 

false, — 
As  where*s  that  palace^  whercinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breast  so  pure^    . 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ?  • 

Otk,  Thou  dost  conspiVe  e^inst  thy  friend,  lagO, 
If  thou  but  think*st  him  wrongM,  and  mak*st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts.  83* 

ktgo.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Though  I perchance,  am  vicions  in  my  guess 

(As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 

To  spy  into  abuses ;  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 

Shapes  faults  that  are  not),  that  your  wisdom  yet. 

From  one  that  so  imperfe^tiy  conceits. 

Would  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble  ' 

Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  <^servance :— ' 

It 
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It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  ner  your  good,  S40 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom. 
To  Jet  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Gtk,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  wcrnian,  dear  my 
lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  *tis  something, 

\       nothing ; 
*Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Kobs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him,- 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  S50 

Othi  By  heaven,  I'll  know  thy  thought. 

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  j 
Kor  shall  not,  whilst  *tis  in  my  custody. 

Otk.  Hal 

lago.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  % 
It  is  the  green- ey*d  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  fieeds  on :  That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss. 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
Butf  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o*er. 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspedb,  yet  strongly  loves ! 

Otk.  O  misery !  fi6i 

lago.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  j 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor  :— 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy  I 

eth.  Why  ?  why  is  this  \   . 

K  Think'st 
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Think'st  thou,  rd  make  a  life  of  jealousy^  . 
To  follow,  still  the  changes  of  ttie  mooo  ^69 

With  fresh  suspicions  ?  No ;  to  be  once  in  doubt*  - 
Is— once  to  be  resolv'd  s  Exchange  me  for  a  ^oat*. 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  pf  my  soul 
To  such  exsuffolate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  infeifence.  'Tb  not  tcf  make  mejedbu^ 
To  say-^nywife^iair,  feed^well*  loves  company*. 
Is  free  of  speech*  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well  | 
Where  ¥irtue  is,  these  arc  rtore  Tirtuotis :      ' 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw  , 
The  smallest  fear,  oif  dot4>t  of  her  revoh  ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  choee  'nrt  1  No,  lagoi        s8o 
1*11  see,  befprt  I  doubt;  when  I  doubt,  pirovfe ; 
Andj'  on  the  prool^  there  is  no  more  but  thls-r- 
Away  at  once  ^ith  lovje,  01?  jealousy. . 
Iago»  I  am  glad  of  this  ;   for  now  I  shall  have 

reason    '    "    ^  .'    .'  ■  r     . 

To  shew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit  5  therefore,  as  I  am  bonod*  » 
Receive  it  from  me  tn-»I  sptak  not  yet  of  proofs 
Look  to  your  wife;,  obsorve  her  well  with  Gassiof 
Wear  your  eye-«^i^.jiiotje^ous«  nor  secure: 
I  w.ould  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature*  .     . 
Out  pf  self-bounty^  be  abu»'d  ^  4o6k  to't « 
I  know  our  country  disposijtion  Well  j         .     . 
In  Venice  they  do  lett hea/Ven  See  the  pranks . 
They  cj^c  npt  shew  thor  husbands  j  thctr  best  con*^ 

science 
Is—not  to  leave  undone^  but  ke^  unknown. 
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^/i.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you ; 
And,  when  she  seemM  to  shake,  and  fear  your  looks. 
She  lov'd  them.  most. 

0th,  And  so  she  did.  300 

lago.  Why,  goto,  then; 
She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak— ^ 
H^  thought  'twas  witchcraft :— 9ut!  I  am  much  t9 

blame ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

0th,  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago,  f  I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

0th,  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago»  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has.  310 

I  hope,  yt)u  will  consider,  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from.my  love : — But,  1  do  see,  you  aremovMj— 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
Ta  grossitr  i6sues>  nor  to  larger  reach^ 
Than  to  suspicion. 

Oih,  I  Will  riot. 

lago.  Should  you'do-so,  my  lord^ 
My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.     CassioV  my  worthy 

friend : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  kre  mov'd.  320 

Oth,  No,  not  much  mov'd  :— 
I  do  not  think,  but  Desdemona^s  honest. 

Kij  lagOn 
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lago.  Long  live  she  so  I  and  long  live  you  to  think 
sol 

Oik*  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself— 

lago.  Ay,  there's  the  point ;  As — to  be  bold  with 
you — 
Not  to  affeft  many  proposed  matches. 
Of  her  own  clime^  complexion,  and  degree ; 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends : 
Foh  I  one  may  smell,  in  such,  a  ^11  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural.  330 

But  pardon  me  $  I  do  not,  in  position, 
Distin6tly  speak  of  her :  though  I  may  fear,  * 

Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And  (happily)  repent. 

Otk,  Farewel,  farewel: 
If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe :  Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [('oing* 

Otk.  Why  did  I  marry? — Tliis   honest  creature, 
doubtless,  340 

Sees  and  knows^more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My   lord — I  would,   I  might  entreat  your 
honour. 
To  scan  this  thing  no  further  \  leave  it  to  time : 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability). 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  a  while. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means  i 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 

With 
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With  any  strong,  or  vehement  importunity^ 
Much  win  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  mean  tmie,      350 
Let  me -be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears 
{As  worthy  cause  I  have,  to  fear — ^I  am). 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 
OiA.  Fear  not  my  government. 
^go.  I  onoe  more  take  my  leave.  {ExiL 

Otk.  This  fellow*s  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all^quaiitles,  with  a  learned  spirit. 
Of  human  dealings :  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Xhough  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
'I*d  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind,     360 
To  prey  at  fortune.    Haply,  for  I  am  black  ; 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have  s  Or,  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years ; — yet  that's  not  inuchj — 
She's  gone ;  I  am  abus*d ;  and  my  reUef 
Must  be — to  loath  her.    O  curse  of  marriage. 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites  !  I  had  rather  be  a  toa<l^ 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  Iceep  a  corner  in  the  thi«g  I  love,  370 

For  olhers'  uses.     Yet,   'tis  tlie  plague  of  great 

ones; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base : 
*Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death  ; 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 
When  we  do  quicken.    Dcsdemona  comes ; 

Elder 
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Enter  Desdimov A,  and  JEmilia* 

If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself!-— 
I'll  not  believe  it* 

Des,  How  now,  my  dear  Otliellof 
Your  dinner,  and  the  generotis  islandeiv  - 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence*  38a 

OtA,  I  am  to  blame. 

Des,  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint?  are  yeu  notWelU 

Oik,  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  ^forehead  here.  ' 

Des»  Why,  that's  with  watching ;  'twill  away  again : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  witliin  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

OtA,  Your  napkin  is  too  little; 

^    \SAe  drops  Aer  Handkerchief, 
Let  it  alone*    Come,  I'll  goin  with  you. 

Des,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  wdl* 

o     [£«tf»iEr  DfiSD.  aim^Oth. 

£miL  I  am  glad  I  hx^  foitod  this  napkin;        390 
This  was  her  first  remcari>mrice  from  the  MoOr  s  • 
My  wayward  Jiusband  hath  a  bundled  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it;  buf  ^e  so  loves  the  t<^en 
(For  he  conjur*d  her,  she  should  ever  keep  it), 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to.    I'll  have  the  work  ta*en  out^  • 
And  give  it  lago  1 

What  he'll  do  with  it,  heai6»en  knows,  not  I  $ 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fentasy. 

Enter 
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£nUr  Iago« 

lago.  How  now  i  what  do  you  bere  alone  ?        400 

jfm(,  JDo  not  you  chkie.j  1 4uv6  a  thing  for  you* 

Jagou.  Yjflu  b»ve  a  thing  for,me  J— it  is.  a  common 
thing. 

>£»»'/.  Hal      . 

/ii^0.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

^)!ni7.  O,  is  that  all  ?  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkercMef? 

lago.  What  handkerchief? 

j£mL  What  handkerchief? 
Why,  that  Ibft  M^or  first  gave  to  Desdemona  j 
That  which  so  often  yoiv  did  bid  ra^e  steal.  410 

/s^i?.  Hast  stolenit; from: hor? 

jfmi.  N^SiJ^ut^hel^  it  drop  by  negligence 
And»  ^Q  thevadvanmge^  I,  ibeii^  h^re^  took  it  up^ 
Look,  here  it  is.  . .  , 

Jago.  Agoodwendi;  give  it  me. 

.£mii»  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have 
been  so  earnest  '  ,         ..  - 

To  have  me  filch  it? 

Jag0,  Why,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  [Snatching  iU 

jEfniL  If.  it  be  pot  for  ao^ic  purpose  of  import. 
Give  it  me  again :  Poor  Udy  I  »he'U  rua  mad      420 
When  she  shalllack it. 

lagQ,  B^oot  you  known  on't  5  I  have  use  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  [ExitJEmhiA. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  hivo,  find  it  5  Trifles,  light  as  air, 

Arc, 
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Arc,  tff  tfic  Jealousr  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.    This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison : — 
Dangerous  conceits  arc,  in  their  natures,  poisons. 
Which-,  ait  the  first,  are  scacee  fonnd  to  distaste  $ 
But,  with  a  little  a6l  upon  the  blood,  431 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  s:^  so-: — 

£ntcr  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes  \  Not  poppy,  nor  mandra- 

gora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med*cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ewd*st  yesterday. 

OtA,  Ha !  ha!  false  to  me  ?  to  me? 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that* 

(^  Avaontl  be  gone!  thou  hast  set  me  on  the 
rack : — 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abused,  440 

Than  but  t&knaw't  a  Ifttie^ 

lago.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  • 

OtA.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hoars  of  Tust  f 
I  saw  It  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm*d  not  me  s 
I  slept  the  ne^ct  night  well,  was  free,  and  merry  f 
I  found  not  Cassio*s  kisses  on  her  lips: 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  k,  and  he's  not  robb*d  at  alt. 
.  Jago,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

OtA,  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp,      45a 
Pioneers  and^all,  had  tasked  her  sweet  body, 

Sa 
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So  I  had  nothing  known :  O  now,  for  ever, 
Farewel  the  tranquil  mind !  farewel  content ! 
Farewel  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  bjg  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  O,  farewel ! 
Farewel  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  I 
And  O  ye  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats      460 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewel  I  Othello's  occupation's  gone  I 
lago.  Is  it  possible  ? — My  lord — 
OtA,  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  i 
Be  sure  of  it  j  give  me  the  ocular  proof ; 

[^Catching  hold  on  him* 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 
lago.  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  469 

0th,  Make  me  to  see  it;  or  (at  the  least)  so  prove 
it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 
lago.  My  noble  lord— 

0th.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me. 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  5 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazM ; 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  that* 

L  lago^ 
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lago,  O  grace!  O  heaven  defend  me !  480 

Are  you  a  man  \  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ?-^ 
God  be  wi'  you  5  take  mine  office. — O  wretched  fool. 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  I— 

0  monstrous  world  I  Take  note,  take  note,  O  world! 
To  be  dircft  and  honest,  is  not  safe.— 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 
I'll  love  no  friend,  sith  love  breeds  such  offence. 

0th,  Nay,  stay: — ^Thou  should'st  be  honest. 

lago.  I  should  be  wise;  for  honesty's  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for.  490 

OtL  By  the  world, 
I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  Is  not  \ 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not ; 
1*11  have  some  proof:  Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dianas  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords,  or  kniveS| 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 
I'll  not  endure  it. — 'Would,  I  were  satisfied ! 

Iag0,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion; 
I  do  repent  me,  that  I  put  it  to  you.  500 

You  would  be  satisfied. 

0th.  Would  ?  nay,  I  will. 

lago.  And  may 5    But,   how?  how  satisfied,  my 
lord? 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on  > 
Behold  her  tupp'd  ? 

0th.  Death  and  damnation !  O I 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  'em  to  that  prospect :  Damn,  them  then. 

If 
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If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster. 

More  than  their  own !  What  then  ?  how  then?      510 

What  shall  I  say?  Where's  satisfaflion  ? 

It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 

Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkies. 

As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 

As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say. 

If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances — 

Which  lead  diredlly  to  the  door  of  truth-— 

Will  give  you  satisfa6lion,  you  might  have  it, 

OtA.  Give  me  a  living  reason  that  she's  disloyal. 

lago.  I.  do  not  like  the  office  :  520 

But,  sith  I  am  entered  in  this  cause  so  far— - 
Prick'd  to  it  by  foolish  honesty,  and  love— 
I  will  go  on.    I  lay  with  Cassio  lately  j 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio : 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say — Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary^  Ut  us  hide  our  loves  I  590 

And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand  3 
Cry.^  szoeet  creature!  and  then  kiss  me  hard. 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips  :  then  lay  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh,  and  kiss ;  and  then 
Gry — Cursed/ate  I  that  gave  thieto  the  Moor  I 

0th,  O  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

lago,  ]^ay,  this  was  but  his  dream, 

Lij  Otk. 
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0th.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
•Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream.   540 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs^ 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

Ot/i^  rii  tear  her  all  ta  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wise :  yet  we  see  nothing  done  J 
She  may  be  honest  yet.    Tell  me  but  this—  \ 

Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

0th,  I  gave  her  such  a  one ;  'twas  my  first  gift* 

lago,  I  know  not  that :  but  such  a.  handkerchief 
(I  am  sure,  it  was  your  wife's),  did  I  to-day    .    550 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th,  If  it  be  that—  . 

lago,  Ifitbethat,  or  any,  if 'twas  her's. 
It  speaks  ag^nst  her,  with  the  otlier  proofs. 

0th,  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives  $ 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge  I 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  true. — Look  here,  lago ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven : 
*Tis  gone.—* 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell  I     560 
Yield  up,  O  love !  thy  jcrown,  and  hearted  throne. 
To  tyrannous  hate!  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught. 
For  'tis  of  aspicks*  tongues ! 

lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

0th,  O,  blood,  lago,  blood! 

lago.  Patience,  I  say;   your  mind,  perhaps,   may 
change. 

0th,  Never,  lago :  [Like  to  the  Pontic  sea. 

Whose 
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Whose  icy  currertt  and  compulsive  course 

Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 

To  the  Propontic,  and  the  Hellespont ;  570 

Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 

Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 

'Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  up. — Now,  byyond'  marble  heaven,] 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow  [He  kneeis. 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet —  [Iago  kneels. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about  I 
Witness,  that  here  Iago  doth  give  up  580 

The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service  I  let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse^ 
What  bloody  work  soever. 

t?M.  I  greet  thy  love. 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  3ay, 
That  Cas^io's  not  alive. 

Iago.  My  friend  is  dead ;  'tis  done,  at  your  request: 
But  let  her  live.  591 

Oth,  Damn  her,  lewd  minx  !  O,  damn  her! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw, 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant, 

lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  IF. 


Another  Apartment  in  the  Castie.    Enter  Dbsdimov  Af 
^MIUA,  and  Cloum. 

Des.  Do  you  know,  sirrsih,  where  lieutenant  Casai* 
lies  ? 

Clovm.  I  ckire  not  say,  he  lies  any  where. 

Des.  Why,  man?  599 

Clown,  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  jne  to  say  a  soldier 
lies,  is  stabbing, 

Des,  Go  to ;  Where  lodges  he  ? 

Clozon,  To  tell  you  where  lie  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie* 

Des,  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clown,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me 
to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say — he  lies  here,  or  be  lies 
there,  were  to  He  in  mine  own  throat. 

Des,  Can  you  inquire  him  out }  and  be  edify 'd  by 
report  ?  610 

Clown.  I  will-catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that  is, 
make  questions,  and  make  them  answer. 

Des,  .Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither  i  tell  him,  I 
have  mov'd  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all  will 
be  well. 

Clown,  To  do  this,  is  withia  the  compass  of  man^t 
wit  f  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  it. 

lExii. 
Des. 
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Des.  Where  should  I  lose  that  handkerchief^  .^mi* 
lia? 

jEmiL  I  know  not,  madam,  620 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  cruzadoes :  And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

jEmiL  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des,  Who,  he  ?    I  think,  the  sun,  where  he  was 
born, 
Drew  all  «uch  humours  from  him, 

jEmiL  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des,  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  'till  Cassio  be    630 
Caird  to  him. — How  is  it  with  you,  my  lord  i 

Enter  Othello. 

Otk.  Well,  my  good  lady: — [Aside,]  Q^  hardness 

to  dissemble! — 

How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

OiA,  Give  me  your  hand  :  This  hand  is  moist,  ray 

lady. 

Des.  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age,   nor  known  no  sor* 

row. 

OtA.  This  argues  fruitfulness,  and  liberal  heart ;— . 

Hot,  hot,  and  moist :  This  hand  of  your's  requires 

A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer. 

Much  castigation,  exercise  devout  5  640 

For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here, 

That 
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That  cotnmonly  rebels.    'Tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des,  You  may,  indeed,  say  so  ; 
For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

OtA.   A  liberal  hand  :    The  hearts,  of  old,   gavtf 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is-— hands,  not  hearts. 

Des,  I  cannot  speak  of  this.     Come   now,   your 
promise. 

OtA,  What  promise,  chuck  ?  649 

Des,  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  with  you* 

Oik,  I  have  a  salt  and  sullen  rheum  offends  me  | 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

OtA,  That  which  I  gave  you# 

Des,  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

OtA.  Not? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

OtA.  That  is  a  fawlt :  That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give : 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  666 

The  thoughts  of  people  :    she  told  her,  while'  she 

kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love  ;  but,  if  she  lost  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 
After  new  fancies :  She,  dying,  gave  it  me ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  give  it  lier.    I  did  so :  and  take  heed  on't. 

Make 
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Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  tyei. 

To  lose't,  or  g^vc't  away,  were  such  perditionj    670 

As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Des.  Is  it  possible  i 

0th,  'Tis  true  5  there's  magic  ii>  the  web  of  it : 
A  siby]^  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses^ 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work : 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silkj 
And  it  was  dyM  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts* 

Des,  Indeed  I  is  it  true  \ .  680 

Oth^  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to  it  well. 

Des.  Then  would  to  heaven,  that  I  had  never  seen  it  I 

0th.  Hal  wherefore? 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 

0th,  Is  it  lost?  is  it  gene  ?  speak  1  is  it  out  of  the 
way  ? 

Des,  Heaven  bless  us  I  v 

0th,  Say  you? 

Des,  It  is  not  lost;  But  what  an  if  it  were? 

0th,  Ha! 

iD^i.'Isay,  it  isnot  lost^  ^o 

0th.  Fetch  it,  let  me  see  it. 

Des,  Why,  so  I  can,  sir^  but  I  will  not  now  : 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  suit—* 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  received  again* 

0th,  Fetch  me  that  handkerchiefs  my  mind  mis* 
gives. 

Des.  Come,  come; 

M  YouMl 
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You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

0th.  iThe  hanidkcrchief— 

Des,  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio* 

OtA,  The  handkerchief—  70a 

Des»  A  man  that,  all  his  time, ' 
Hath  foimded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love  i 
Shar*d  dangers  with  you— 

OtA.  The  handkerchief— 

Des.  Insooth,  you  arc  to  blame. 

OtA.  Away!  [£xf< Othello. 

jEmil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Da.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it.  710 

^ffdi.  *Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shews  us  a  man  : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs^  and  we  all  but  food  { 
They  eat  us  hungcrly,  and,  when  they  are  full, 
They  belch  us.  Look  you!  Cassio,  and  my  husband. 

Enter  Iago,  and  Cassio. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way  j  'tis  she  must  do't } 
And,  lo,  the  happiness  1  go,  and  importune  her. 

J)es*  How  now,  good  Cas^o,  what*s  the  news  with 
you  ? 

Cos.  Madam,  my  former  suit :  I  do  beseech  you. 
That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  I  mx^  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love,  720^ 

Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart. 
Entirely  honour ;  I  would  not  be  dclay'd ; 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kmdg 

That 
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That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  sorrowsi 

Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity. 

Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  ag^n. 

But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 

So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 

And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course^ 

To  fortune's  alms,  730 

Des.  Alas!  thrice-gentle  Cassio, 
My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tiinei 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ;  nor  should  I  know  him. 
Were  he  m  favour,  ^  in  humour,  altered. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  san6tified, 
.As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best ; 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure. 
For  my  free  speech !  You  must  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will  j  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myself  I  dare ;  let  that  suffice  you.         740 

logo.  Is  my  lord  angry  i 

jEmiL  He  went  hence  but  now. 
And,  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  seen,  the  cannon    . 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air ; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his*very  arm 
Puif*d  his  own  brother ; — And  can  he  be  angry } 
Something  of  moment,  then:  I  will  go  meet  him— —. 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry.       .  [Exit. 

Des.  I  pr'ythee,  do  so. — Something,  sure,  of  state,— 
Either  from  Venice  5  or  some  unhatch'd  practice, 
^Jade  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him —         75a 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit :  and,  in  such  cases, 

Mij  Men's 
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Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 

Though  great  ones  arc  their  object, 

•Tis  even  so ;  for  let  our  finger  ach. 

And  it  endues  our  other  healthful  members 

Even  to  that  sense  of  pain ;  Nay,  we  must  think. 

Men  are  not  gods : 

Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observaney  769 

As  fits  the  bridal. -^Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 

I  was  (unhandsome  Varrior  as  I  am) 

Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul  5 

But  now  I  find,  I  had  tuborn'd  the  witness. 

And  he*s  indited  falsely. 

jEmiL  Pray  heaven,   it  be  state  matters,  as  you 
think; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alas  the  day !  I  never  gave  him  cause. 

MmiL  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer*d  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause,  771 

But  jealous  for  they  arc  jealous  :  'tis  a  monster. 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's 
mindl 

jEikil,  Lady,  amen  I 

Des,  I  will  go  seek  him, — Cassio,  walk  hereabout ; 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  V\\  move  your  suit, 
f^xiA  seek  to  eifeft  it  to  my  uttermost. 

^«  I  hambl);  thank  your  ladyship. 

^Exc^n^DzsDtuoiUhdndMuiLik. 

inter 
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Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassto  I  yS^ 

Cas.  What  make  yoa  firom  home  ? 
H6w  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
Indeed,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian,  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What  I  keep  a  week  a'way  ?  seven  days  and  nights }    • 
jEightscore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers*  absent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eightscore  times  f 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cos.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  |  7^9 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  pressed ; 
But  I  shaU,  in  a  more  continuate  time, 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

iGiving  htr  D£SD£MONA*i  Handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian,  Q  Cassio,  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend* 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause* 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Well,  well. 

Cos.  Goto,  woman! 
Throw  your  vile  guesses  In  the  devil's  teeth,  799 

From  whence  you  have  them.  You  are  jealous  now. 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remembrance  t 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian^  Why,  whose  is  it  ? 

foi.  I  know  not,  sweet :  I  found  it  in  my  cham. 
ber. 
I  like  the  work  w^ll  j  ere  it  be  demanded 

(As 
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(As  like  cnougH,  it  will),  IM  have  it  copy'd : 
Take  it,  and  do*t ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian,  Leave  you  \  wherefore  ? 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish,  810 

To  have  him  sec  me  womaa*d. 

Bum.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cas,  Not,  that  I  love  you  not. 

4m«.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me.   . 
I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little  f 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night  ?  ' 

Cas,  *Tis  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  you. 
For  I  attend  here :  but  ril  see  you  soon. 

Biatit  'Tis  yery  good  ;  I  must  be  circumstanc*d. 
'  ;  .  .    [ExiunL 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartmnt  in  the  CastU.  Enttr  Othello,  and  I  AGO* 

lago. 

W I L  L  you  think  so  ? . 
.  OtA.  Think  so,  lago  ? 

tago.  What, 
To  kiss  in  private  ? 
-  OtA.  An  uriauthorizM  kiss. 

lago*  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed» 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  f 
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0th.  Naked  abed,  Iago»  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  13  hypocrisy  against  the  devil  < 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so,  lo 

The    devil  their    virtue   tempts,  and   they  tempt 
heaveiu 

lago.  So  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip  t 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief — 

0th.  What  then  ? 

lago.  Why,  then  *tis  her's,  my  lord ;  and,  being 
her's, 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow*t  on  any  man. 

0th,  She  is  protedtress  of  her  honour  too ; 
May  she  give  that  ? 

lago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not :  so 

But,  for  the  handkerchief— 

0th,   By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  forgot 
it:— 
Thou  said*st — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
•  As  doth  tlie  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

lago.  Ay,  what  of  that  \ 

0th,  That's  not  so  good  ndw. 

lago*  What  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  him  do  you 
wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  say-^As  knaves  be  such  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit,  30 

Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress. 
Convinced  or  supplied  tliem,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab. 

0th. 
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0th,  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ? 

lago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but,  be  you  weU  assurM^ 
No  more  than  he'll  unswear. 

0th.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

lago.  Why,  that  he  did — I  know  not  what  he  did. 

0th,  What?  what? 

lago.  Lie  4<»> 

0th.  With  her  ? 

lago.  With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 

0th.  Lie  witli  her !  lie  on  her ! — We  say,  lie  on 
her,  when  they  belie  her  :  Lie  with  her  I  that's  ful- 
some. Handkerchief —  confessions  —  handkerchief. 
— To  confess,  and  be  hang'd  for  his  labour.— 
, First,  tobehang'd,  and  then — ^to  confess: — I  trem« 
ble  at  it. — Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such 
shadowing  passion,  without  some  instrufUon.  It  is 
not  words,  that  shake  me  thus  : — Pish  It— Noses, 
ears,  and  lips : — Is  it  possible  ? — Confess  \ — Hand- 
kerchief!— O  devil  I—  5S 

[Falls  in  a  Trance^ 

lago.  Work  on. 
My  medicine,   work  I     Thus   credulous  fools  are 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus, 
All  guiltless  meet  reproach. — What,  ho !  my  lord  I 
My  lord,  I  say !  Othello ! — How  now,  Cassio  \ 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cos.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Jago,  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy  $ 

This 
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This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday*  60 

Cos.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear: 
The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  moUth ;  and,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.    Look,  he  stirs: 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  straight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you — 

[Exit  Cassio. 
Hew  is  it,  general  i  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  i 

Otk.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ?  70 

lago,  I  mock  you  1  nO|  by  heaven  f 
*Would,  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  inan. 

0th.  A  horned  man's  a  monster,  and  a  beast. 

lago.   There's  many  a  beast  then  in  a  populous 
city, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

Otk.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 

lago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man ; 
Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd. 
May  draw  with  you :  there's  millions  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds,  80 

Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar ;  your  case  is  better. 
O,  'tis  the  spight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch, 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste !  No,  let  me  know  : 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be. 

0th,  O,  thou  art  wise !  'tis  certain. 

iago.  Stand  you  a  while  apart  j 

N  Confine 
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Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list. 

Whilst  you  were  liere,    ere  while,  mad  with  your 

grief 
(A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man)  go 

Cassio  came  hither :  I  shifted  him  away^ 
And  laid  good  *scuse  upon  your  ecstasy ; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  ^ere  speak  with  me ; 
The  which  be  promised.    Do  but  encavc  yourself. 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns^ 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face ; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew — 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wif^ } 
I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.    Marry,  patience;     loo 
Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen. 
And  nothing  of  a  man.        • 

OtA,  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  ? 
I  wDl  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience: 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody. 

lago.  That's  not  amiss— 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.    Will  you  withdraw } 

[Othello  mtkdrawr» 
Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife,  that,  by  selling  her  desires, 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes  '*  it  is  a  creature,    i  id 
That  dotes  on  Cassio, — as  'tis  the  strumpet's  plague, 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguiPd  by  one ; 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess-of  laughter ;— Here  he  comes  :-^ 

inter 
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liAtT  Cassio. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othella  shall  go  mad ; 

And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 

Poor  Cassio^s  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour. 

Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  \ 

Cos.  The  woi*ser,  that  you  give  me  the  addition. 
Whose  want  ev^i  kills  me.  120 

Jago.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure  on*t. 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

[Speaking  lozoer* 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  \ 

Cas,  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Otk,  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  1  [Aside 

lago,  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 

Cos,  Alas,  poor  rogue !  I  think,  indeed,  she  loves 
me. 

0th.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

[Aside* 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ? 

Otk,   Now  he  importunes  him  130 

To  tell  it  o*cr;  Go  to;  well  said,  well  said.     [Aside. 

lago.  She  gives  it  out|,  that'  you  shall  marry  her : 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cas,    Ha,  ha,  hat 

0th,  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph } 

[Aside. 

Cos.  I  marry  her  I — ^what  ?  a  costomcr  I  I  pr'ythee, 
bear  some  charity  to  my  wit  j  do  not  think  it  so  un- 
wholesome,   Ua,  ha,  ha  I 

Nij  Otk^ 
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0tk,   So,  SO,  80,  SOX    They  laugh,  that  win. 

[Aside, 

lago.  Why,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall  marry  her, 

Cas»  Pr*ythee,  say  true.  141 

lago,  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

OtL  Hive  you  scor'd  me  ?  Well,  [Aside. 

Cos.  This  is  the  monkey *s  own  giving  out :  she  is 
persuaded  1  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and 
flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th.  lago  beckons  me ;  now  he  begins  the  story. 

[Aside. 

Cos:  She  was  here  even  now;  she  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  ticking  on  the 
sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians ;  and  thither  comes 
the  bauble;  by  this  hand  she  falls  thus  about  my 
neck— r  152 

0th,  Crying,  O  dear  Cassio !  as  it  wer6  :  his  ges- 
ture imports  it.  [Aside, 

Cos,  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ;  so 
hales,  and  pulls  me:  ha,  ha,  ha! — 

0th,  Now  he  tells,  how  she  pluck'd  him  to  my 
?:hamber  i  O,  I  see  that  nose  of  your*s,  but  not  that 
dpg  1  shall  throw  it  to.  [Aside, 

Cos,  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company.  160 

lago.  Before  me !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  BiANCA. 

Cm.  'Tis  such  another  fitchew!  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one.-^What  do  you  mean  by  thus  hunting  of 
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Bian,  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you !  What 
did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief,  you  gave 
me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  must 
take  out  the  whole  work. — A  likely  piece  of  work, 
that  you  should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  not 
know  who  left  it  there  !  This  is  some  minx's  token, 
and  I  must  take  out  the  work  ?  There — give  it  your 
hobby-horse :  wheresoever  you  had  it,  1*11  take  out 
noworkon't.  173 

Cos,  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca  ?  how  now  ?  how 
now  ? 

0th.    By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handkerchief  I 

[  Aside  * 

Bian,  An  you'll  come  to  supper  to-night,  you  may  : 
an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepar*cl 
for.  {Exit. 

lago.  After  her,  after  her.  *  180 

Cos,  I  must,  she'll  rail  in  the  street  else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cas,  Yes,  I  intend  so. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you ;  fpr  I  would 
very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas,  Pr'ythee,  come ;  Will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to ;   say  no  more.  {Exit  Cassio. 

Otk,  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laugh'd  at  his  vice  ? 

0th,   O,  lago!  190 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

0th.  Was  that  mine  ? 

fago.  Your's,  by  this  hand:    and  to  see  how  he 
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prh^es  flic  fooTi^  woman  yoiir  wife!    she  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0$k,  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing  ;— 
A  fine  woman !  a  fair  woman  I  a  sweet  woman ! 

lago*  Nay,  you  most  forget  that.  198 

Ot&,  Ay»  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned 
to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live :  No,  my  heart  is 
tum*d  to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand. 
O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature :  she  might 
lie  by  an  emperor^s  side,  and  command  him  tasks. 

Jago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

0th,  Hang  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is : — So 
delicate  with  her  needle ! — An  admirable  musician ! 
O,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear  \ — Of 
so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  !— 

lago.  She's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

0th,  O,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times  :-^And  then, 
of  so  gentle  a  condition !  ^ti 

laga.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th,  Nay,  that's  certain :  But  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago ! — O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago ! 

lago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend  j  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes 
near  nobody. 

0th,  I  will  chop  her  into  messes  t— Cuckold  me  1 

Jago,  O,  'tis  foul  in  her, 

0th,  With  mine  officer  1  «2» 

lago.  That's  fouler. 

0th,  Get  me  some  poison,  lago  ;  thi«  night : — I'll 
not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beauty 
unprovide  my  mind  again : — this  night,  lago. 
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lage.  Do  it  not  with  poison  5  strangle  her  in  her 
bedy  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

Otk.   Goody  good  t  the  justice  of  it  pleases ;  very 
good. 

lago»  And,  for  Cassio — let  me  be  His  undertaker : 
You  shaU  hear  more  by  midnight.  236 

[A  TnmpH  mtfunm 

Otk.  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that  same  ? 

Iag4i.    Something  from  Venice,  sure.     *Tis  Lodo- 

vico^ 

Come  from  the  duke  :    and,  see,  your  wife  is  with 

him» 

Enter  IsODOY ICO,  Desdemona,  and  AUendatUt, 

Lod,  Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

Otk.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod.  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  yoa. 

[Gives  him  a  Letter m 

0th,  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

Des,  And  what's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodovico  ? 

lago,   I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you,  signior : 
Welcome  to  Cyprus.  240 

Lod,  I  thank  you:  How  does  lieutenant  Cassio  i 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Des,    Cousin  I  there's  fallen  between  him  and  m/ 
lord 
An  unkind  breach :  but  you  shall  make  all  well, 

0th,  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Da,  My  lord  ? 

Ctk* 
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0th.    This  fail  you  not  to  do^    as  you  will — 

[Readsi 

Lod,   He  did  not  call ;  he's  busy  in  the  pdper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  A  most  unhappy  one ;  I  would  do  much    250 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  1  bear  to  Cassio. 

Otk,  Fire  and  brimstone  1 

Dcs.  My  lord? 

0th,  Are  you  wise  ? 

Des,  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod,  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him ; 
For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Dts.   By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  oa't. 

0th.  Indeed?  s6o 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad« 

Bes.  Why,  sweet  Othello  ? 

0th.  Devil!  [Striking  hen 

Des.  I  have  not  deserved  this. 

Lod.    My  lord,    this  would  not  be  bcliev'd  in 
Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it :   'Tis  very  much  ; 
Make  lier  amends,  she  weeps. 

0th.  O  devil,  devil  I 
If  tliat  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears,  170 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile  ;— 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Dcs.  I  will  not  stay  to.  offend  you^  [Going. 

Lod. 
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Lod,  Truly,  an  obedient  lady : — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back, 

0th.  Mistress — 

D«.  My  lord  ? 

Dtk.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Ay ;  you  did  wish,  that  I  would  make  her 
turn :  a8o 

Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep  ; 
And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say— obedient — 
Very  obedient ; — Proceed  you  in  your  tears.—- 
Concerning  this,  sir — O  well-painted  passion  I— 
I  am  commanded  home  ;•— Get  you  away : 
I'll  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice  j — Hence,  avaunt  I — 

[Exit  DfiSDEMONA. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place.    And — sir,  to-night, 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together.  290 

You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  mon- 
kies!  [Exit. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full  senate 
Call**-all-in-all  sufficient  ?  This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ? 
lago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 
Lod.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 
lago.   He  is  that  he  is^   I  may  not  breathe  my 
censure. 

O  What 
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What  he  might  be— if  what  he  might,  he  is  not— 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were.  joi 

Lod,  What,  strike  his  wife ! 

lago.  'Faith  that  was  not  so  wellj  Vet  Vould  I 
knew> 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

Lod,  Is  it  his  use  ? 
Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood> 
And  new  create  this  fault  f 

lago.  Alas,  alas! 
It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall  observe 
him ;  3^^ 

And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so. 
That  I  may  save  my  speech :  Do  bnt  go  after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.   I  am  sorry,  that  I  am  deceived  in  him. 

[Exeitnt. 

SCENE  II. 


Another  Apartwunt  in  the  Castle.    Enter  OthellOj  nnd 

^MIUA. 

0th.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 
jEmil.  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  suspc6^. 
0th.   Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 
jEmil.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  sylUble,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 
0th.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ?  320 

^tniL 
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MmU  Never,  my  lord. 

0th,  Nor  send  you  out  o*  the  way  ? 

Ai.mL  Never, 

0th,  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 

nothing  ? 
Mmil,  Never,  my  lord, 
0th,  That's  strange. 

y£mz7.  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest. 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :    if  you  think  other. 
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Your  mystery,  your  mystery  j — nay,  dispatch. 

[ExitMuiLiA. 

Des.    Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech  im- 
port ?  350 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words. 

0th.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

X)«.  Your  wife,  my  lord; 
Your  true  and  loyal  wife, 

0th.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself; 
Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee :  therefore  be  double-danm*d« 
Swear— thou  art  honest. 

Z)«.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it.  360 

0th.  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  false  as 
hell. 

Des,  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  With  whom  ?  How  ara 
I  false  } 

0th.  O  Desdemonal — away  !  away  I  away  J 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day ! — ^Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect, 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calUng  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me ;  if  you  have  lost  him. 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

0th.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven  Z1^ 

To  try  me  with  afflidtion ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kind  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  bead ; 
Stecp'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  5 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 

I  shodd 
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I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul 

A  drop  of  patience :   but  (alas !)  to  make  me 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 

To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at — 

O!  01 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well :  38« 

But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  heart  j 

Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life ; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 

Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence  I 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in  1 — ^turn  thy  complexion  there ! 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubim  j 

Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell  I 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

OtL  O,  ay  5  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.    O  thou  weed,  391 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet. 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee — ^^  Would,  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom ! 

Des.  Alasl  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

OiA.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book. 
Made  to  write  whore  upon }  What  committed  1 
Committed  1 — O  thou  public  commoner  I 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deed. — What  committed  I      400 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks : 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets. 
Is  hush*d  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earthy 

And 
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And  will  not  hear  it  i  What  committed  !-*Imptk[eiit 
stniinpetl 

Dw.  By  heaven,  yon  do  me  wrong* 

Otk.  Are  not  you  a  stnunpct  ? 

Iks,  Noy  as  I  am  a  christian : 
If  to  preserve  thi»  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch, 
Se — not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none.  410 

0th,  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Dei.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved* 

Otk»  Is  it  possible  ? 

Des,  O,  heaven  forgive  us  f 

0th.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then  ; 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress. 

Enter  Emilia. 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  You  f  you !  ay,  you  f 
We  have  done  our  course  \    there's  money  for  your 
pains ;  420 

I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 

[IxiU 

j£mL  Alas!  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ?— 

How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  i 

Des,  'Faith,  half  asleep. 

jEmiL   Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  my 

lord? 
Da,  With  who  ? 
jEmiL  With  my  lord,  madam  I 

Des. 
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Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

^taU,  He  chat  is  your's,  sweet  lady. 

Des^  I  have  none  s  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia  j 
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Xks.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  sure,  I  am  none  such. 

lago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep ;  Alas,  the  day  t 

AJmil*  Hath  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  caird — ^whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  r 

Des,  It  is  my  wretched  fortune, 

A2g"(?.  Beshrew  him  for  it !  460 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Des,  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

^miL  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain. 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 
Has  not  devised  this  slander  $  1*11  be  hangM  else. 

lago.  Pie,  there  is  no  such  man  $  it  is  impossible. 

Des,  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him ! 

^mil,    A  halter  pardon  liim  I    and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones  1 
Why  should  he  call  her,  whore  ?   who  keeps  her 
company  ?  470 

What  place?  what  time?  what  form?  what  likeli- 
hood? 
The  Moor*s  abus'd  by  some  most  villanous  knave. 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow:— 
O,  heaven,  that  such  companions  thoud*8t  unfold  } 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west  I 

lago.  Speak  within  door. 

AlmL   O,  fie  upon  him  1  some  such  squire  he  was. 
That  turnM  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without,       480 

An4 
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And  made  you  to  suspcfl  mc  with  the  Moor. 

lago.  You  are  a  fool  j  go  to. 

Des,  O  good  lagOy 
What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ^  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven| 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.    Here  I  kneel :— > 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 
Either  in  discoiurse,  or  thought,  or  aftual  deed; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
DeHghted  them  in  any  other  form  :  490 

Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will, — ^though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — ^love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me !  Unkindness  may  do  much; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.    I  cannot  say,  whore  i 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word ; 
To  do  the  a6t  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

lago,  I  pray  you,  be  content  5  'tis  but  his  humour ; 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence,  ^1 

And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Des,  If 'twere  no  other^ 

lago.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant  you.  [TrumpetSm 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper  I 
And  the  great  messengers  of  Venice  stay : 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

[£xa(}i<DBSDEMONA,  and  JEui'LiK* 

p  Enter 
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Enter  Rodesigo* 

How  now,  Rodcrigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'st  justly  with  mc. 

lago.  What  in  the  contrary  ?  510 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  dofPst  mc  with  some  device, 
lago ;  and  rather  (as  it  seems  to  me  now)  kcep'st  from 
me  all  conveniency,  than  suppliest  me  with  the  least 
advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure 
it :  Nor  am  I  yet  persuaded,  to  put  up  in  peace  what 
already  I  have  foolishly  suffered. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  for  your 
words  and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

lago.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly.  520 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted  myself 
out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had  from 
me,  to  deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half  have  cor- 
rupted a  votarist :  You  have  told  me — she  hath  re- 
ceived them,  and  returnM  me  cxpeftations  and  com- 
forts of  sudden  respe6t  and  acquaintance  ;  but  I  find 
none. 

lago.  Well  5  go  to  ;   very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to  I  I  cannot  go  to,  man ;  nor 
*tis  not  very  well :  By  this  hand,  I  say,  it  is  very 
scurvy  5  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobb'd  in  it,      531 

lago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona ;  if  she  will  return  me 
my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my 
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unlawfiil  solicitation  ;  if  not,  assure  yourself,  I  will 
seek  satisfa6lion  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  said  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  but  what  I 
protest  intendment  of  doing.  540 

lago.  Why,  now,  I  see  there's  mettle  in  thee  | 
and  even  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a  better 
opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Ro. 
derigo :  Thou  hast  taken  against  me  a.  most  just 
exception ;  but  yet,  I  protest,  I  have  dealt  most  di* 
re6tly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared.  547 

lago,  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appear*d ;  and 
your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.  But, 
Koderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within  thee  indeed,  which 
I  have  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than  ever,— 
I  mean, "  purpose,  cousage,  and  valour, — this  night 
shew  it :  If  thou  the  next  night  following  enjoyest  not 
Desdemona,  take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery, 
and  devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reason,  and 
compass  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place.  559 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  O,  no  ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania^  and  taketh 
away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode 
be  lingered  here  by  some  accident  5  wherein  none  can 
be  so  determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Pij  Rod. 
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Rod.  How  do  you  mean^rmvwiiig  of  him  ? 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uocapable  of  O^iello's 
place ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Mod,  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ?         569 

hgo.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  to  do  yourself  a  profit,  and 
^  right.  He  sups  to*nigfat  with  a  harlot,  and  thither 
will  I  go  to  him  :-*-he  kncnurs  not  yet  of  his  honour- 
able  fortune  :  if  you  will  watch  his  g<Mng  thence, 
(which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and 
one)  you  may  take  him  at  your  pleasure  ;  I  will  be 
near  to  second  your  attempt,  and  he  shall  fall  between 
us.  Come,  stand  not  amax'd  at  it,  but  go  along  with 
me ;  I  will  shew  you  sudi  a  necessity  in  his  death* 
|hat  you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him. 
It  is  now  high  supper«time,  and  the  night  grows  to 
waste :  about  it.  581 

Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

Iag9,  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  lExamt. 


SCENE  HI. 


A  Room  in  the  Castle,      Enter  OtH£LLO,  L0DOVICQ9 
Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Attendants, 

Zod,   I  do  beseech  you,  ih',  trouble  yourself  no 

further. 
OiA.  O,  pardon  me  j  'twill  do  me  good  to-walk. 
lod.   Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank  your 

ladyship, 

2)«. 
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Le$.  Yottr  honour  is  most  welcome. 

€tk.  Will  you  W2^«  sir  ? — O,  Desdemooa  !•— 

Deu  My  lord?  ^89 

Otk*  Get  you  to  bed  onihe  instant ;  I  will  be  le- 
turn*d forthwith »  dismiss  your atteadant there;  look:^ 
it  be  done.  [£xtf» 

Des,  I  wiily  my  lord. 

JEmiL   How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentkr  than  he 
did. 

Dts,  He  saysy  he  will  return  iaoontinent  1 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed. 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

jEmil.  Dismiss  me! 

Des,  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nighdy  wearing,  and  adieu :  600 

We  fDUSt  not  now  displease  him. 

jEmil.  I  would,  you  had  never  seen  him ! 

Dcs.    So  would  not  I ;    my  love  doth  so  approve 
hiniy 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  and  frowns— 
Pr^ythee^  unpin  me — ^have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

jEmil^    I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on 
the  bed. 

Des.  All's  one  t — Good  fiitber  1  how  foolish  are  our 
minds  I-— 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr*ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

^ndL  Come,  come,  you  talk.  610 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid,  calUd — Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love  \  and  hcy  she  lov*d,  proved  mad^ 

And 
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And  did  forsake  her  s  ahe  had  a  song  of  willow. 
An  oid  thing  'twas;  but  it  cxpress'd  her  fortune, 
And  she  dy'd  singing  it :  That  song,  to-night, 
WiH  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  o*  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.     Pr'ythee,  dispatch. 

JEmzL  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

i>«.  No,  unpin  me  here. —  620 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

JEmiL  A  very  handsome  man. 

Dts,  He  speaks  weH. 

Amil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  would  have  walked 
barefoot  to  Palestine,  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip« 

Des.  The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sytamort  treej 

Sing  all  a  green  willow ;  [Singing. 

Her  hand  en  her  Sosom^  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Sing  willow^  willow ^  willow: 
The  fresh' streams  ran  by  her^  and  murmured  her  moans ; 
Sing  willow  y  &c»  631 

Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her f  and  softened  the  Mones^ 
Lsiy  by  these : 

Sing  willow^  &c» 
WiUoWy  willoWf  &c, 
Pr^ythee,  hye  thee  ;  heUl  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 


Let  no  bod)r  blame  him,  his  scofn  I  approve'-^ 
Kay,  that*8  not  next.— Hark  I  who  is  it  that  knocks  ? 

jEmiL 
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jEmil.  It  is  the  wind.  640 

Des,   I  call'd  my  Iwty  faUe  lave  \  but  what  said  JU 
then? 

Sing  mlioWf  &c» 
If  I  court  more  zoomen,  you'll  couch  with  more  men. 
So,  get  thee  gone  5  good  night.     Mine  eyes  do  itch  ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 
£mil,  *Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 
Des,  I  have  heard  it  said  so. — O,  these  men,  these 
men! — 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think — ^tell  me,  /Emilia,— 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ?  6^0 

jEmil,  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 
Des»    Would*st  thou  do   such  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  i 
MmiL  Why,  would  not  you  ? 
Des,  No,  by  this  heavenly  light. 
JEmil.  Nor  I  neither,  by  this  heavenly  li^t. 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'  the  dark* 
Des,    Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  ? 
^miL   The  world  is  a  huge  thing:   *Tis  a  great 
price 
For  a  small  vice* 

Des,  la  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not.  660 

^miL    In  troth  I   think  I  should  ;    and  undo't 

when  I  had  done.    Marry,  I  would  not  do  such  a 

thing  for  a  joint-ring;   nor  for  measures  of  lawnj 

nor  for  gownS|  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty 

exhibition^ 
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ciWbition  ;    but,  for  all   the  whole  worid— Why, 
iHia  woitld  n6t  niake  her  husbaitd  a  Cuckold,    Xq 

■  snake  him  a  monarch  \  I  should  venture  purgatory 
for't. 

Da,  Btfshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  iimm^ 
For  the  whole  world.  ^o 

jEmiL  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the^ 
world  ;  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tl*  a 
wrong  in  yotir  own  worlds  and  you  might  qukkly 
make  it  right. 

Bni  I  do  not  think  there  i»  any  such  woman. 

jEmil.  Yes,  a  doaen  jandas  many  to  the  vantage,  af 
Would  store  the  world  they  play'd  for. 

■  But,  I  do  think>  it  is  their  husbands^  faults, 

If  wives  do  fall :  Say,  that  they  slack  their  duties. 

And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps  5  680 

Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies. 

Throwing  restraint  Ufwrn  us-;  or,  say,  they  strike  us, 

Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despight ; 

Why,  we  have  galls  j  and,  though  we  have  some 

grace. 
Vet  have  we  some  revenge.    Let  husbands  know, 
Their  wives  have' sense  like  them  j  the^r  see  and  smelly 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour, 
As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  Is  it  sport  ? 
I  think,  it  is  5   And  doth  aft'edion  breed  it  ?  %s^ 

I  think  it  doth ;  Is't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  so  too ;  And  have  not  we  afKe€^ions  ? 
Desires  for  sports  andfraiky,  asmenh^M^? 

Then, 
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Then,  let  them  use  us  well :  else,  let  them  know. 
The  ills  we  do,  tlieir  ills  instrudt  us  to* 

Des.   Good  night,  good  night  t  Heaven  me  such 
usage  send. 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  i  but,  by  bad,  mend  I   697 


ACrV.    SCENE  I. 


A  Stuet.    Enter  Iago,   and  Rodbrigo* 

lago. 

Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk  $  straight  will  he 

come: 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home ; 
Quick,  quick  j  fear  nothing ;  Til  be  at  thy  elbows 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us ;  think  on  that. 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 
Rod.  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in*t. 
Jago,  Here,  at  thy  hand ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy 

sword. 
Rod,  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  | 
And  yet  he  hath  given  me  satisfying  reasons  :— 
•Tis  but  a  man  gone : — forth,  my  sword ;  he  dies.  10 

[Stands  apart, 
lago,   I  have  rubbM  this  young  quat  almost  to  the 
sense. 
And  he  grows  angry.     Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio^ 
i>x  Cassio  himi  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 

Q  Every 
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Eveiy  wHy  makes  my  gain :  Live  Roderigo, 

He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 

Of  goldy  and  jewels,  that  I  b<^b*d  from  htm. 

As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 

It  must  not  bo :  if  Cassio  do  remain. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor       20 

May  unfold  me  to  him ;    there  stand  I  in  much  peril, 

Ho,  he  must  die :— But  so,  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gait,  *tis  he ; — ^Villain,  thou  dy'st. 
[He  runs  <i^  Cassio,  and  wounds  him* 
Cos,  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think^st; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

'  [Fight.    Cassio  wounds  Roderioo  :  Iaoo  cuts 
Cassio  behind  in  the  Leg^  and  exit. 
Rod.  O,  I  am  slain ! 

Cas.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever :— Help,  ho  I  murder  \ 
murder  \ 

Inter  OthBI-LO,  akove. 

0th.  The  yoice  of  Cassio : — lago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  amt  30 

0th.  Hark  \  'tis  even  so. 

Cas.  O,  help,  ho  I  light !.  a  surgeon  \ 

0th.  'Tis  he ; — O  brave  lago,  honest,  and  just. 
That  hath  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong  f  ^ 
Thou  teachest  mc— Minion^  your  dear  lies  dead, 

And 
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Forth  of  my  heart  those  chvms^.  thine  eyes>  are 

blotted; 
Thy  bed,    lust  stain^d^    shall  with  litat's  blood  be 

spotted.  [Exit  Othello. 

£«/<rrLoDOVico,  and  G^kiik^o^  at  a  Distance. 

Cos:  What,  ho !  no  watch }  no  passage  ?  mufder  I 
murder !  > 

Gra,  ^Tis  some  nuschance ;  the  cry  is  yery  dirdful* 
.    Cat,    O,  help  I  41 

Lod.  Hark! 

Rod,  O  wretched  villain! 

Lod.  Two  6r  three  groans  ;-^-«t  is  a  heavy  night: 
-These  may  be  counterfeits ;  let's  think't  unsafe 
To  conie  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  helpi 

Rod,  No  body  come }  than  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

.  Enter  Iago^  wilA  a  Light. 

!(?</.  Hark  I 

Cra.   Here's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light  and 

weapons. 
lago*    Who's  there  ?  whose  noise  is  this,  that  cries 

out  murder?  50 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 
lago.  Did  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 
Cos,  Here,  here !   for  heaven's  sake,  hdp  mc. 
lago.  What's  the  matter  I 
Gra.  This  is  Oth«ll6*8  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Qij  Lod. 
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Lod*  The  same,  indeed ;  a  Teiy  valiant  fellow. 

lago*  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 

Cos.  lago !  O9 1  am  spoii*d,  undone  by  villains  I 
Give  me  some  help. 

Jago.   O  me,  lieutenant  I  what  villains  have  done 
this }  60 

Cos,  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lago,  O  treacherous  villains  !»- 
What  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[ToLoD.  aniGRA. 

Rod.  O,  help  me  here  I 

Cm.  That's  one  of  them. 

Jago.  O  murderous  slave  I  O  viUun ! 

[I AGO  sta^s  Ainu 

Rod.  O  damn*d  lago !  O  inhuman  dog  \^0 1  O,  O  t 

lago.  Kill  men  'i  the  dark  I— Where  be  these  bloody 
thieves  ? — 
How  silent  is  this  town  I — ^Ho !  murder !  murder ! — 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ?        71 

Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  pnuse  us. 

lago.  Signior  Lodovico } 

Lod,  He,  sir. 

logo.   I  cry  you  mercy ;   Here*s  Cassio  hurt  by 
villains. 

Cra.  Cassio! 

lago.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 

Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

/ago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  !— 
X^ght,  gentlemen  |— I*U  bind  it  with  my  shirt.        So 

EnUr 
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Enter  BiANCA. 

Bian,  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?  who  is't  that  cryM } 

Iago»  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

Bian,  O  my  dear  Cassio  1  my  sweet  Cassio  1 
O  Cassio !  Cassio  1  Cassio  I 

lago.    O  notable  strumpet !  —  Cassio,    may    you 
suspe6t 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you } 

Cos.  No. 

Gra,  I  am  sorry,  to  find  you  thus  ;  I  have  been  to 
seek  you. 

lago*  Lend  me  a  garter :  So— O,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  easily  hence !  90 

Biaru  Alas,  he  faints  : — O  Cassio  !  Cassio !  Cassio  I 

lago.  Gentlemen  aU,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. 
Patience  a  while,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas  I  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo?  no: — ^Yes,  sure; — O  heaven!  Roderigo* 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

lago.  Even  he,  sir;   did  you  know  him  > 

Gra,  Know  him?  ay.  loo 

•  lago.  Signior  Gratiano  >  I  cry  you  gentle  pardon ; 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
Thatso  neglefted  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  sec  you. 

lago.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ?— O,  a  chaifi  a  chair ! 

Gra. 
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Gra.  Roderigo  ! 

Jago,  He,  he,  'tis  he  ! — O,  that's  well  said ; — the 
ehair  : —  [A  Chair  h'ougkt  in, 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence  j  to8 
ril  fetch  the  general's  sur^on.— 4^or  you,  mistress. 

Save  you  your  labour.— He  that  lies  ^bun  heic,  Cassiov 
Was  my  dear  friend ;  What, mahcet  was  between  y#u  ? 

Cos.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

lago,  [TtfBiAN.]  Whaf,  lo^k  you  pale  ? — 0,,be«r 
him  out  o'  the  air. —      [Cassio  it  korwe^. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlcmen.-«~Loo^  you  paky  mistress^ 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  J — 
Kay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon  r—- 
Behold  her  well  j  I  pray  yeu,  look  upon  ber^ 
Do  you  see^  gentlemen  }  nay,  guildiiess  will  spealc. 
Though  tpngwes  were  out  ftf  use- 

Enter  ^MILIA. 

^012'/.  'Las,  what's  the  matter }  what's  the  mattery 
husband  ?  i   iso 

logo*  Cassip  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dari^ 
By  Roderigo j  and  fellows  that  are 'scap*d  J 
He's  almost  slain>  and  Rodeiigoxlead. 
jEmiL  Alas,  good  gentleman!  alas^  good  Cas«pi? 
lago.    This  is  the  fruit  x>f   whoring, — ^Pr'yth^e^ 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-^ght  v*— 
Wiiat,  do  you  shake  at  that  I  .      i 

Biun. 
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Bian,    He  suppM  at  my  house  5   but  I  therefore 

shake  kiot» 
jMgo,  O,  did  he  so  ?  I  charge  you  go  with  me* 
jEmil,Y\ty  fi^tiponthee,  strumpet*  ■*   •     13a 

Bian,  I  afki  no  strumpet ;  -  Inrt  oi  li&  tts  honest. 

As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 
jEmil.  As  I !  fohl  fie  upon  thseef 
lago^'    Kind  gentlemen,   let's  go  «ee  poor  Casiio' 
dressM:— » 

Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell  us  another  talc,— 

Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 

And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hatK  happM.— » 

Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ? — Tthis  is  the  nighty    [A&idt. 

That  either  makes  me,  or  fo»does  me  quite* 

[Exeiini, 

SCENIIL 

A  Bed-Chamber  :  D  e  s  D  e  m  o N  a  m  Bed^  asleep >    A  Li^ht 
burning.     Enter  Othello. 

Otk»  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul— «    140 
I^t  me  not  n^e  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  f— 
ft  is  the  cAUse.— Yet  ril  not  rfied  her  blood  j 
Nor  |car  that  whiter  skin  of  her's  than  saow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[  Takes  off  his  Sword, 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light  I 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  ministej>  ~ 

I  can 
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I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 

Should  I  repent  me : — ^but  once  put  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excellent  nature,         150 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 

That  can  thy  light  relumine.     When  I  have  pluck'd 

thy  rose, 
1  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 
It  needs  must  wither :— I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree.— 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  herself  to  break  her  sword  I — Once  more.— 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee. 
And  love  thee  after :  Once  more,  and  this  the  last : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.    I  must  weep. 

But  they  are  cruel  tears :  This  sorrow's  heavenly  j 
It  stiikes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes —         i6t 

Des.  Who's  there?  Othello? 

Otk,  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des,  Will  you  come  to  bed^  my  lord  ? 

Otk,  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

0th.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of'  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  i6g 

Des,  Alas,  my  lord!  what  may  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Oth^    Wdl,  do  it,  and  be  brief  5  I  will  walk  by : 

1  Would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 

No — Heaven  forefend ! — I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 
Des.   Talk  you  of  killing  ? 
0th.  Ay,  I  do. 
btSi  Then,  heaven 

Have 
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Have  mercy  on  me  I 

0th*    Amen,  with  all  my  heart  I 

jDw.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me, 

Oth,/kiwm\  180 

Des,  And  yet  I  fear  you  5  for  yqu  are  fatal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  so :  Why,  I  should  fear,  I  know 

hot. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not  i  but  yet,  I  feel|  I  fear* 

0th.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

D«.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

0th.  Ay,  and  for  thut  thou  dy'st. 

Des,  That  death*s  unnatural,  that  kills  for  laviag* 
Alas!  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip7 
Some  bloody  passion  sh^es  your  very  frame  s 
These  are  portents  j  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope,       190 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

0th.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.  I  will  so :  What's  the  matter  ? 

0th.   That  handkerchief,   which  I  so  lovM,  a|id 
gave  thee. 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul } 
Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him* 

0th.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed. 
Take  heed  of  perjury ;  thou  art  on  thy  death-bed* 

Des,  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die.  spo 

0th,  Yes,  presently: 
Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choak,  the  strong  conceptioo 
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That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Of  heaven  have  mercy  on  me ! 

Oik.  I  say,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — ^I  never  did 
Oflfend  you  in  my  life  $  never  lovM  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven  aio 

As  I  might  love :   I  never  gave  him  token. 

€tk.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

0  perjur'd  woman  !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart. 
And  mak*st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do*« 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice  s 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Da.  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him : — Send  for  him  hither. 
And  let  him  confess  a  truth*  ' 

OtL  He  hath  confessed.  2fio 

Des,  What,  my  lord? 

OtA.  That  he  hath— us'd  thee. 

Des.'  How  }  unlawfully  I 

Otk.  Ay. 

Des.  He  will  not  say  so. 

0th.  No,  his  mouth  is  stopped ; 
Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for*t. 

Des.  O,  my  fear  interprets  thcn^  What,  is  he  dead  ^ 

0th.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all.  230 

Des.  Alas !  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone. 

0th,    Out,  strumpet  1  Weep'st  thou  for  him  to  my 
face? 

Des.  0|  banish  me|  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

0th. 
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0th,  Down,  strumpet  I 

Da.  Kill  me  to-moirow,  let  me  live  to-night. 

0th,  Nay,  if  you  strive — 

Des.  But  half  an  hour* 

0th,  Being  done. 
There  is  no  pause. 
.  Da,  But  while  I  say  one  prayer.  940 

0th,  It  is  too  late.  [He  mothers  her. 

JEiAilAK  toithin. 

My  lordy  my  lord !  what  ho  t  my  lord,  my  lord  t 

0th*  What  noise  is  this  \ — Not  dead  ?  not  yet  quite 
dead? 
.  i,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful } 
\  wouki  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pam.— > 
So,  so. 

^mil.  What  ho  t  my  lord,  my  lord  I 

0th,  Who's  there? 

jEmil,    O,  good  my  lord,  I  would  speak  a  word 
with  you.  149 

0th,  Yes } — 'tis  Emilia :— by  and  by. — She's  dead* 
*Tis  like,  she  comeito  speak  of  Cassio*s  death  \ 
The  noise  was  high.— Ha  I  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave. — Shall  she  come  in  \  Were't  good  I 
I  think,  she  stirs  iigain : — No. — What's  the  best  I 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife  x..- 
My  wife  I  my  wife  I  what  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife  I 
O  insupportable  1  O  heavy  hoor! 
Methinks,  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon  j  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 

Rij  Should 
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Should  yawn  at  alteration.  s6o 

^miU  I  do  beseech  you  I  may  «pcak  with  you* 

O,  good  my  lord! 

OtL  I  had  forgot  thee :  O,  come  in,  /^miia  :*— 

Soft — ^by  and  by :— ^Let  me  the  curtains  draw. — . 

Where  art  thou  ?  What's  the  matter  with  thee  now? 

\lJnlock%lht  Door. 

Enter  Emilia. 

jEndL   O,   my  good  lord,  yonder's  foul  murder 
done. 

1?M.  What  ?  now. 

jEmil,  But  now,  my  lord. 

Otk.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont. 
And  makes  men  mad.  a7t 

^nuL   Cassio,  my  tord,  hath  kiilM  a  youtog  Vc- 
netian, 
CdlM-^Roderigo. 

Otk.  Roderigo  kill'd ! 
And  Cassio  kiird!—. 

AmL  No,  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

0th.  Not  Cassio  kill*d  I  Then  mnrder^s  out  of  tune, 
Atod  swteet  revenge  grows  harsh* 

Dts,  O,  falsely,  fakely  m«rder>d  I 

AlmU.  Alas!  whalt cry  is  that )  tSo 

Otk,  Tfcatl  what^ 

^mil.  Out,  and  alasl  that  was  aay  l«iy*«  voicfe  >— 
Helpl  help,  hoi  help I-^O lady,  spea&ag^l 
Sweet  l>es(k»»09al  O,  sw«%t  tnistivsB,  vp^k\ 
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Des.  A  guikkss  death  I  die. 

j£mtl,  O,  who  bath  dofie 
This  deed? 

Des,  No  body ;  I  myself;  farewel  j 
Commend  roe  to  my  kind  lofxi  j  O,  farewel !     [Dies. 

Oih,  Why,  how  should  she  be  miurder'd  ?  290 

jEmL  Alas»  who  knows  ^ 

OtL  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  opt  I. 

jEmiL    She  said  so  ^  I  must  needs  report  the  truth* 

0th.  She*s,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  bumiog  hell ; 
*Twas  I  that  kilVd  her. 

y£mil,  O,  the  more  angel  she^ 
And  you  the  blacker  derii  I 

0th.  She  turned  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore« 

jEmU,  Thou  dost  bely  her*  and  thou  art  a  deviU    . 

0th.  She  was  false  as  water,  300 

jEmiL  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 
That  she  w«s  fake  %  0»  she  was  heavealy  true  I 

0th,  Cassio  did  tup  her  j  ask  thy  husband  ebe  s 
O,  I  were  damnM  beneath  ail  depth  in  beU, 
But  that  1  ^  prooeed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity ;  Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

jEmil,  My  husband  ? 

0th.  Thy  hasbaod. 

jEmil.  That  she  was  false  to  wcdk)ck(  30^ 

OtA.  Ay,  wkh  CassiD.    Nay,  had  she  heea  tnie^ 
If  heaven  woirid  make  me  sudi  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

i^M^.  MyhwbMid} 
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Otk.  Ajy  *twas  he  that  tdd  me  first : 
An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hate»  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

^niU,  My  husband  ? 
> '  0th.  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  } 
I  say,  thy  husband.  320 

jEmiL    O  mistress,  villany  hath  made  mocks  with 
l©vc! 
My  husband  say,  that  she  was  false  ? 

Oth^  He,. woman; 
I  say,  thy  husband  \  Do'st  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

jEmL  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Kot  half  a  gratn  a  day  I  he  lies  to  the  heart ; 
She  wa»  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

0th,  Hal 

jEmL  Do  thy  worst  j  j|30 

This  deed  df  thine  is  no  more  worthy  hetfren^ 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th.  Peace,  you  were  best. 

^ml.   Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me 
haraii 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     OguU!    Odoltf 
As  Ignorant  as  dirt  1  thou  hast  done  a  deed— • 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword ;  1*11  make  thee  known. 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives  .• — ^Help,  help,  ho !   help ! 
The  Moor  hath  kiird  my  mistress  j  Murder  1  murder  ( 

Enter  MoYiThJH Of  Gratiano,  Iago,  andothers* 
Mont.  What  is  the  matter  ?— ^How  now,  general  f 
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JEmxL  O,   arc  you  come,  lago  ?   you  hav^  dQn« 
wdl,  Z\\ 

That  men  must  lay  their  murder*  on  your  neck* 

Gra,  What  is  the  matter  ? 

JEwiL  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be*st  a  man  i 
He  says,  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  false ; 
I  know,  thou  did*st  not,  thou'rt  not  such  a  villain ; 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  fulU 

lago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought :  and  told  no  mor« 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

JEmiU  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  she  was  false? 

lago.  I  did.  351 

JEndL  You  told  a  lie :  an  odious,  damned  li$ ; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie  j  a  wicked  lie ; 
She  false  with  Cassio  I — Did  you  say,  with  Cassio  ? 

lago.   With  Cassio,  mistress  j  Go  to,  charm  your 
tongue. 

JEmiL  I  will  not  charm  my  tougue  \  I  am  bound  to 
speak; 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed. 

All.  O  heavens  forefend! 

JEmil.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder  on. 

0th.  Nay,  ^tare  not,  masters ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  'Ti«  a  strange  truth.  361 

Uent.  O  monstrous  a6i  1 

ALmiL  Villany,  villany,  villany! — 
I  think  upon't — I  think — I  smell't;— O  villany  I 
I  thought  so  then  j — I'll  kill  myself  for  grief. -^ 
P  villany,  villany  I 
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lag&.   What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,  get  you 
home. 

jEmiL     Good  gentlemen^   let  me  have  kaive  to 
speak ; 
*Ti8  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now  :— 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home.  370 

Oih.  0\  0\0\       [Othello  looking  on  his  Wife. 

jEmiL  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar ; 
Por  thou  hast  kiird  the  sweetest  innocent 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Otk.  O,  she  was  foul ! —  [Rising. 

I  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle :  There  lies  your  niece. 
Whose  breath>    indeed,    these   hands   have   newly 

stopped : 
I  know,  this  a^  shews  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.     Poor  Desdemona  !    I  am  glad  thy  father's 
dead ; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief      38a 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  j  did  he  live  now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn  5 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side. 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Otk,  'Tis  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows, 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  a6t  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed ;  Cassio  confessed  it  j 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her ;    I  saw  it  in  his  hand  j       390 
it  was  an  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 
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jEmL  O  heaftren  I  O  heavenly  powersi 

lagt>.  Cdme,  hold  yotir{>eace« 

£miL    'Twill  out,  'twill  out :— I  hM  my  peace, 
sir?  no, 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  nortlii; 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  aH^ 
All,  all,  cry  shame  a^inst  me,  yet  i*ll  speak. 

lago.  Be  wise,  and  ^et  you  home. 

jEmiL  I  will  not.  [  Iag  o  ^€rs  to  ^iiub  kis  Wife^ 

Gra.  Fie!  '401 

Your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

jEmt.  O  thou  dull  Moor !  that  hatidkcirchief,  Au>u 
speak'st  of, 
I  found  by  fortune^  and  did  give  my  husbaEnd  ; 
Foro&en>  with  a  solemn  eaotiestness 
(More  than,  indeed,  bekmg'd'to  «uch  a  trifle). 
He  l^gg'd  of  me  to  steal  it. 

Iag(h  Vill^ious  whore  t 

jEndL  She  give  itCas^!  tie^  aksl  I  found  4t, 
And  I  did  give  it  my  httsbani.  44^ 

•tago,  i^h,  theu  tiest. 

jEmil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not^  gentlemen: 
O  mu0d*rous  coxcomb !  ^hat  should  suc^  a  fool 
Do  Wkh  so  good  a  wife  i 

\lk&^  4iah  kis  Wifi^  4fa^  ntm  <M* 

0th .  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven, 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? — Precious  villain  I 

Gra.  The  woman  falls  |    sfure^  he  has  kiUM  his 
wife, 

i£«i/.  Ay,  ay  5  O,  lay  «ie  hy  wy  in^ti^s'  sidfe  I 
S  Gra. 
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Or  a.  He^sgone;  but  hit  wife's  killM. 

HonU    "Tis  a  notorious  villain.    Take  you  this 
weapon,  4 so 

Which  I  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor : 
Come  guard  the  door  without ;  let  him  not  pass. 
But  kill  him  rather :  1*11  after  that  same  villain. 
For  *tis  a  damned  slave.         [Lxtuni  Mon.  and  Gra* 

Otk,  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 
But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword : — 
But  why  should  honour  out- live  honesty  ? 
jLet  it  go  all. 

£mU.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  \ 
Hark,  can'st  thou  hear  me  \  I  will  play  the  swan. 
And  die  in  musick.    WilloWf  willow^  willow  l-^    431 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  lov*d  thee,  cruel  Moors 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true ; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die — I  die.  [Dies. 

OtA,  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber. 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook*s  temper ;— • 
O,  here  it  is : — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Cra.  [fVitAin.]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee 
dear; 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

OtA.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  speak  with  me. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee.  441 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Cra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
OtA.  Behold  I  I  have  a  weapon  t 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 

Upon 
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Upon  a  soldier^s  thigh :  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop  : — But,  O  vain  boast  I 
Who  can  control  his  fate  \  'tis  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon*d  j  .  450 
Here  is  .my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
The  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay*d  \  *tis  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello*s  breast, 
And  he  retires  ;:— Where  should  Othello  go  ? 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?  O  ill-starr'd  wench! 
Pale  as  thy  smock  I  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  ray  girl  ? 
Even  like  thy  chastity.— >  460 

O  cursed,  cursed  slave ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight  I 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  I  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep>down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  I— 
O  Desdemonat  Desdemona!  dead? 
l>eade  O!  O!  01 

Zn/o*  LODOVico,   Qk^%\o  brought  in  \    Montano, 
&//M  Iago  Prisoner'^  and  Officers. 

Ldd,  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate  man  ? 
Otk.  That's  he,  that  was  Othello  j  here  I  am. 
Lod,  Where  is  that  viper  ?  bring  the  villain  forth. 
OtA.   I  look  down  towards  his  feet  5— but  that's  a 
fable  8  47b 

Sij  If 
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If  that  thou  Wst  a  devil>  I  qannot  kill'thec. 

[Othello  ttmmdslAQp*, 
hod.  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 
lago*  I  bleed,  sU* ;  but  not  kill'd. 
0th.  I  am  not  sorry  neither  ;  I'd  have  thee  live; 
For,  in  my  sense^  'tis  happiness  to  die* 

Lod.  O  thou  Othello,  that  wast  once  so  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  pra^ice  of  a  cursed  slaye^ 
What  shall  bct  said  to  thee  \ 

0th.  Why,  anything;: 
An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ;  48b- 

For  nought  I  did  in  hate«  fatut  all  in. honour. 

Lod»  This,  wretch  hath  part  confessed  his  villaoy  t 
Did  you  and  he  conseatia  Cafisio'sxieaxh  ? 
0th.  Ay. 

Cos.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cauae« 
0th.  I  do-beUeveitf  andlask.  your  pardon* 
Will  you,  I  pray#  demand  that  demi-devil. 
Why  he  bath  thus  ensnarM;  my  soul  and  body? 
lago.  Demand  me  notlwDg:«   WIIW  you  know,  you- 
know: 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word.       490. 
Lod,  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 
Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 
0th.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 
I^od*  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  befairit. 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not :  Here  is  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo  $ 
Ai^d  h^re,  another:  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
3y  Roderigo, 
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0th.  O  villain  I  ^oa 

Cos.  Most  heathenish,  and  most  gross  I 

Lod.  Now  here*s  another  discontented  paper^ 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  ;  and.  this,  it  seems, 
Roderig9  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villain  | 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him« 

0th.  O  the  pernicious  caitiff!-* 
How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  I 

Cos.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber:  510 

And  he  himself  confessed,  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose^ 
Which  wroi^ht  to  his  desire. 

0th.  Ofool!  fool!  fool  I 

Coi.  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter-* 
How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  \  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  And  even  but  now  he  spake^ 
After  long  seeming  dead — lago  hurt  him^ 
lago  set  him  on*  .  5^0 

Lod*  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  us ; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.    For  this  slave-^ 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  his :  You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
•Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state :— Come,  bring  him  away» 

Qth*  Soft  you  J  a.  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 

I  hav9 
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I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know^  it  i 

No  more  of  that : — I  pray  you  in  your  letters,     551 

When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  $  nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice:  then  must  yon  speak 

Of  one,  that  lovM  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 

Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 

Ferplcx'd  in  the  extreme  5  of  one,  whose  hand. 

Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe  ^   of  one,   whose  subdu*d . 

eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  540 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  med*cinable  gum  : "  Set  you  down  this  j 
And  say,  besides — that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traducM  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  him — thus  !  {StoBs  hirmtlf. 

Lod.  O  bloody  period  I 

Gra.  All,  that  is  spoke,  is  marrM*  549^ 

0th,  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee  ;— No  way  but 

this,  [Falling  upon  Desdbm. 

Killing  hiyself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [Dies. 

Cos,  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  wea« 
pon; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod,  O  Spartan  dog. 
More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea  f 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed  \      [To  I kgo* 

This 
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Thjs  is  thy  work !  the  objeft  poisons  sight  j — 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  on  you. — To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain ;  561 

The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard  5  and,  to  the  state. 
This  heavy  a£t  with  heavy  heart  relate.  [Exeunt. 


THE   END* 
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ANNOTATIONS 

tJPON 

O  T  R  E  L  t  O. 

lim  i«    NbV^E  R  teUmi^'\  The  quarto*  vea^  ntJ^ 

never  tdl,  &o.  St  k^v^bms. 

4*    Jtt<  yo^U  aofy  4c*]   l^li^  fi»t  quarto  reads^ 

^Sbloodhyxt yo\x^  Sec.  Stee^yins. 

9.    Oft  c(^^d ta ifiv;-^].  'Bois  tlir  quarto^    The 

foU«  Foacl^  Q^-cq)p*dtD  hitn.  STE»itBXf»« 

^^C^igjpp'd  is>  I  bdian^  tfie  tcqe  ippading^    So,  m 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

<<  I  bave  erer  hdd  my  €ttp^txk  tliy  intuftes..'* 

Malons* 

To  ci^i&iQ  salute,  by  takit^offthecap.  It  is  stUlan 

afaiUtmkk  phrast.  Monck.  Masoh. 

1^    -<-cfrlef>]  i.  e.  certaiolyt  obsolete.  Stb evens. 

19.    OwtMkhad  ^utUf  M  MUmaiii^^  a  felioto  alm^i 

dami€ilm.afmmifr\\  This  is  one  of  the  passage* 

whidi  must  ht  the  present  be  resigned  to  corruptioi^ 

Aij  and 
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and  obscurity*    i  have  ndthing  that  I  Can»  with  any 
approach  to  confidence,  propose.'  Joi^nson. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  to  understand  in  whiat  sense 
any  man  can  be  said  to  be  almost  dawned  in  a  fair  mfe  | 
or  fair  phyz^  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  proposes  to  read.     I 
cannot  find  any  ground  for  supposing  that  either  the 
one  or  the  oftier  has  been  reputed  to  be  a  damnable 
sin  in  any  religion.    The  poet  has  used  the  same  mode 
of  expression  in  Hit  Merchant  of  Venice^  a^  i,  sc.  i. 
"  Of  my  Anthonk),  I  do  know  of  tliose 
**  Who  therefore  only  are  refuted  wise, 
*<  For  saying  nothing  5  who,  I'm  very  surey 
^  <  I  f  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 
«  Which,  hearing  them,  iVould  call  their  brothers 
fools." 
And  there  the  allusion  Is  eyident  to  the  gospel  jodg^ 
ment  against  those,  who  call  their  brothers  fools.    I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  believe^  that  the  true  reading  * 
here  is, 

A  fellow  almost  damn*d  4a  a  fair  lifei 
and  that  Shakspere  alludes  to   the    judgment  de'^^ 
nouneed  in  the  gospel  against  those  0/  whom  all  men 
speak  well. 

The  chara£ler  o£  Cassio  is  ceHsunly  such,  as  wiould 
be  very  likely  to  draw  upon  him  all  the  peril  of  this 
denunciation,  literally  undeirstood.  Wdl-bred/  easy» 
sociable,  good-natured ;  with  abilities  enough  to  make . 
hjm  agreeable  and  useful/  but  not  sufficient  to  excite 
the  envy  of  his  equals,  or  to  alarm  the  jesdousy  of  his 
superiors.  It  may  be  obs^ved  too,  that  Shaksperd 
has  thought  k  proper  to  make  Iago>  in  several  other 

passages. 
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passages,  bear  his  testimony  to  the  amiable  quaflities 
of  his  rival.    In  aft  v*  line  18. 
If  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life^ 
That  makes  me  ugly. 
I  will  only  add,  that  however  hard  or  far-fetch'd  this 
allusion  (whether  8hakspere*s,  or  only  mine)  may  seem 
to  be,  archbishop  Sheldon  had  exaftly  the  same  con- 
ceit, when  he  made  that  singular  compliment,  as  the 
writer  calls  ity  [Biog.  Britan.  Art.  Temple]  to  a 
nephew  of  Sir  William  Temple^  that  "  he  had  the 
curse  of  the  gospel,  because  all  men  spoke  well  of 
him/'  Tyrwhitt. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  ingenious  emendation  is  supported 
by  a  passage  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  fVindsoTf  where 
good  life  is  used  for  a  fait  charoQer:  "  Defend  your 
reputation,  or  bid  farewel  to  your  good  lift  for  ever.'* 

Malone. 
The  poet,  I  think,  does  not  appear  to  have  meant 
lago  to  be  a  Florentine,  which  has  hitherto  been  in-^ 
ferred  from  the  following  passage  in  a6t  iii.  line  4ft. 
where  Cassio,  speaking  of  lago,  says, 
■  '      ■   I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 
It  is  surely  not  uncommon  for  us  to  say,  in  praise  of  a 
foreigner,  that  we  never  knew  one  of  our  own  country- 
men of  a  more  friendly  disposition.     This,  I  believe, 
is  all  that  Cassio  meant  by  his  observation. 

From  the  already-mentioned  passage  in  a6l  iii.  line 
492*  it  is  certain  (as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  observed) 
that  lago  was  a  Venetian : 

I  know 
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In  Venice  they  do  \fit  Heavca  see  the  pm^k^ 
They  dare  not  shew  their  Imshm^* 
Again,  aft  v.  line  95: 

Alas!  my  friend,  andw!^  dcvtcmiirjmM^ 

C/^  Whatof  F«iic<? 
Zi^«  Eren  he^  he. 

Th»t  Caamo,  howcncr^  was  mmaitd^  is  not  suffi* 
cieintly  impliadin  ^  iponh,  a  JcBon  a/moat  dmmid im 
mjkit  imjki  since  they  naymeaB,  acconling  to  lagfi'a 
licentious  manner  of  expuMsix^  hi,msfslf,^no  nuure  liiaa 
a  man  very^  near  being  married.  This  seems  to  huM 
been  the  case  in  re^peft  to  Caasb,  a6t  iv.  line  140. 
lagOy  speaking  to  him  of  fiianca,  saya-^IFA|r  tJk  <xy  g<K^ 
that  ym  sAaU  many  ker,  Cassio  aduiawledgi^s  that 
such  a  report  has  been  raised,,  and  adds,.  fAisit  ^ 
menkay*s  cntn  giving  out:  she  is  persuaded  I  toiUmarry  ker 
cut  of  ker  own  tome  OMti  self-fitiUery^  mtouf  of  ny^  pro*- 
miu.  lago  then»  having  heard  thtsreport  beHore^  very 
naturally  circulates  it  in  his  prcsmt  conrenatba  wxtK 
Roderigo. 

If  Shakspere,  however,  designed  BioMfm  for  a  cour« 
tezan  of  Cyprus  (where  Cassio  hadnot  yet  been,  and  had 
therefore  never  seen  her)  lago  cannot  be  supposed  ta 
allude  to  the  report  conce|!»ing  his  marriage  widi  her^ 
and  consequently  this  part  of  ray  argument  must  hlX 
to  the  ground. 

Had  Shakspere,  con^atsndy  with  Iago*s  charafiier^ 
ineant  to  make  him  say  that  Cassio  was  aSualiy  damned 

im 
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neck — '^  it  may  be  presumed  she  had  secretly  followed 
him  to  Cyprus :  a  conclusion  not  only  necessary  to  ex^. 
plain  the  passage  in  question,  but  to  preserve  the 

consistency  of  the  fable  at  large. ^The  sea-^benA,  on 

which  Cassio  was  conversing  with  certain  Vefietians» 
was  at  Venice  ;  for  he  had  never,  till  the  day  before, 
been  at  Cyprus :  he  specifies  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed as  VnutianSf  because  he  was  htm^tlf  SiFiorentine^ 
and  he  mentions  the  behaviour  of  Bianca  in  .their  pre« 
sence,  as  tending  to  corroborate  the  report  she  had 
spread,  that  he  was  soon  to  marry  her;        Hen  let. 

33.  — theorick,']  Tkeorick  for  theory.  SointhePfv- 
ceedings  agaihst  Garnet  on  tie  Powder  Plot^  *^  as  much 
deceived  in  the  Theoricke  of  trust,  as  the  lay  disciples 
were  in  the  pradticke  of  conspiracies*       .Stbevens. 

24.  Wherein  the  tpngued  consuls — ]  So  th<  generality 
of  the  impressions  read :  but  the  oldest  quarto  has  it 
toged\  the  senators  that  assisted  the  duke  in  council, 
in  their  proper  gowns.  Theobald. 

Consuls :  the  rulers  of  the  state  or  civil  governors. 

The  word  is  used  by  Marlow,  in  the  same  seascj  in 
Tamburlatney  a  tragedy,  1591 : 

**  Both  we  will  raigne  as  consuls  of  the  earth/' 

Malone. 

By  toged^  perhaps,  is  meantpeaceoBle^  in  opposition  to 
the  warlihe  qualifications  of  which  he  had  been  speak* 
ing.  He  might  have  formed  the  word,  in  allusion  to 
the  Latin  adage — Cedant  arma  toga,  Steevens. 

«9.    -^mutt  be  led  and  calm' d]  B^-lee''dmX^  to  cfUm'd„ 

^^ 
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35.  hy  Utter  — ]  By  recommendation  from  powerful 
friends.  Johnson* 

36,  Not  by  the  old  gradation, — ]  Old  gradation  is  gra- 
dation established  by  ancient  practice.  Johnson. 

38.  /  in  any  just  term  am  affined.]  Affined  is  the 
reading  of  the  third  quarto  and  the  first  folio.  The 
second  quarto  and  all  the  modern  editions  have  assigned. 
The  meaning  is»  Do  I  stand  within  any  such  terms  of 
propinquity  or  relation  to  the  Moor,  as  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
AvehimP  JOHNSON. 

49.  hoTiest  hnaves*'^']  Knave  is  here  for  servant,  but 
with  a  mixture  of  sly  contempt.  Johnson. 

64.  In  compliment  extern, — ]  In  tl\at  which  I  do  only 
for  an  outward  shew  of  civility.  Johnson* 

50,  in  Sir  H^.  D^Avenani*s  Alhvine,  1629: 
••  — ^that  in  sight  extern 

•«  A  patriarch  seems.'*  Stbevens. 

66.    For  daws — }  The  first  quarto  reads,  for  doves^^ 

Steevbns. 

Doves  are  still  called  Doues  in  the  eastern  counties  of 

the  kingdom  by  the  common  people,  who  both  in 

speaking  and  writing  have  but   partially  admitted 

the  V.  •  ♦  • 

What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thich-lips  owe  ?]    Full 

fortune  is,  I  believe,  a  complete  piece  of  good  fortune; 

as,  in  another  scene  of  this  play,  sl/uH soldier  isput  for 

a  complete  soldier.    To  owe,  is  in  ancient  language, 

^o  02i;n,  to  possess.  Steevens. 

78.    As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 

{s  ^py'd  in  populous  cities.^    By  night  and 

negligence 
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negligence  meansy  during  the  time  of  night  and  ne- 
gligence. MoNCK  Mason. 
86.    Are  your  doors  locked  t'\  The  first  quarto  reads. 
Are  tf/^ doors  lock'd  }  Stbsvens. 
^o.    — is  burst.]— i«  e.  broken.    Burst  for  broke  is 
used  in  our  author's  King  Henry  IV.   p.  2.  " — and 
then  he  burst  lus  head  for  crowding  among  the  mar- 
shairsmen."                                            Stssvbi^s* 
113.    Grtfif^e.]— -«this  is  Venice ; 

My  house  is  not  a  grange*-^-^ 

Steevens. 
That  isy  *<  you  are  in  a  populous  city,  not  in  a  lone 
Mouse f  where  a  robbery  might  easily  be  committed.** 
Grange  is  stri6lly  and  properly  the  farm  of  amonastery» 
where  the  religious  reposited  their  corn.  Grangia^  Lat. 
from  Granum.  But  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  other  nor- 
thern counties,  they  call  every  lone  house,  or  farm^ 
which  stands  solitary,  a  grange,  Wa  r  t on  • 

So,  in  T.  Heywood's  English  Traveller ,  1633  • 
<<  Who  can  blame  him  to  absent  himself  from 

home, 
**  And  make  his  father *s  house  but  as  a  grange  P'* 
&c 
And  in  Measure  for  Measure^ 
**  — at  the  moated  grange  resides  this  reje«5led 
Mariana.*'  Ste  evens. 

119.    You'll  have  you  daughter  cover'd  with  a 

Barbary  horse  j]  Perhaps  an  allusion  to  Jeremiah,  v.  8, 

»  #  ♦ 

X«o.     -^your  nephews  neigh  to  you  .•]  Nephew^  in  this 
B  i  j  instance, 
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instance,  has  the  power  of  the  £arin  wwd  nepos,  aiiif 
«ignifies  a  grandson,  or  any  lineal  descendant,  how- 
ler remote.    So,  m  Spencer : 

*^  And  all  the  sons?  of  these  five  bretfhreit  refgn'd 
«*  By  due  sittcccss,  atidall  their  litpflett^  late,  • 
*^  Even  tfkrice  eleven  descents  the  crbwn  oBtaitiM .  '** 

Sir  W.  Diigdale  very  often  etnpkjys  the  wordin  this' 
^cnse ;  and  without  it,  it  would  not  be  vtfry  easy  ta 
ihew  how  Brabantio  cotild!  have  nephetds  by  Ae  marriage 
of  his  daug&ur.  Ben  JonS6n  likewise  uses  it  with  the 
^ame  meaning.  The  alliteration  in  this  passage  caused 
Shakspcre  to  have  recourse  to  it.  SxESYfiNs. 

f  2 1 .  -^gennets  fir  germam,]  Ajatnet  h  a  ^stnish 
horse.  SruivKirs. 

12!?.  Jf^at  prolane  vfretcA  art  ikiu^PJ  That  is; 
wliac  wretch  of  gfoss  and  £icenti<m  languagef  In  that 
^nse  Shakspere  often  uses  the  word  pir^lkmr. 

JOMKSON, 

It  is  so  used,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Tate  ef  a  Tub : 
"  By  the  sly  justice,  and  his  clerk  profane,^' 

Steevens. 
124.  -^ycmr  daughter  and  (he  Moffr  are  making  the 
beast  with  two  backs.]  This  is  an  ahcient  proverbial 
expression  in  the  French  language,  whence  Shakspere 
probably  borrowed  it ;  for  in  the  Di^ionaire  des  Pro- 
verbes  Fran^mes^  par  G.  D.  B.  Brusselles,  1710, 
tamo.  I  find  the  following  article  :  *<  Fairela  Bete  a 
deux  Dos,"  pour  dire  fatre  I'amour.  Perc r . 

In  the  Di6iionaire  Comque,  par  le  Roux,  1750,  this' 
phi-ase  is  more  particularly  explained  under  the  article 

Meie. 
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BSre^  ^  Pake  la  bite  &  deiiect&i. — Mkiuere  di  pai9«r<|iH 
Sigwfit^^re cooche av«c  une  femme ;  fifirt  fe  deduitj.-^" 
*^  £t  fkisoiisnt  taxis  deajt  sduvent  enseaikXe  id  bSts^  a. 
deu^c^  jeyeu5emcnt;^'-^ftabelais,.  fiv.  w  There  wa» 
a  tvinslatioii  di  Ibtbe^ls)  pubMshed  m  tfler  tinle  of 
Sfeakspie«s.  Maxowb- 

i3<^-  V^^f  ^<5-}  '^^^  ^^®  pirittted  in  crotchettf 
a^msv  in  did  fiirst  erditioni  burin  tlss  &dio  <^f  i^. 

|airws<jar. 

♦34,  —  M/j  odd  even—]  The  evd^r  oH  night isnsi^ 
i^ghi,  th^  titae  ^^'^len night  i^d&vitied  into  etm  partsr. 

dl^is  here  ant^gudHsly  usedv  a* it  ^^^esaHiagt^ 
imemtk,  61^  mit»mttd;  £h^das  iris  cippd^to><«^ 

This  ex^sBion,  however  ex^faii4ed,  is>  vcty  harsh ;- 
attd'  the  poet  might  have  written — At  Ais-  odsAdeven^ 
Stfven  is  afn  ancient  wiJrd  signifying^  ft";«^  So,  iki  the 
ofd  ballad  of  RoSin  Hood  cxd  Gtiy  of  €ts3or^  z 

"  We  may  chance  to  meet  With  Robin  Hdod 
"  Here  at  some  unsett sfeven*^^  Ma^onEv 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  KniglH*s  Tak^  late  edition, 
<ren5e  1526  : 

**  For  al  day  mcten  men  at  unset  steven,** 

S-pBaVfiNs^ 

Perhaps  midnight  h  stykd  the  odd-fv^timc  of  nighty 

because  it  is  usiaally  fc^e  hoar  of  sleep,  which,  like 

death,  levels  all  distinctions,  and  reduces  ail  mankind, 

iwmever  discriininated,  to  equaBty. 

5^  in  Mtasurefor  Measure: 

** yet  death  we  fear, 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even.     Ma  lone. 

Mucb 
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Much  pains  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  editors^ 
especially  by  Dr.  Warburton»  to  introduce  into  the  text 
a  parcel  of  obsolete  words  which  Shakspere  never 
dreamed  of;  for  the  obscurity  of  his  style  does  not 
arise  from  the  frequent  use  of  antiquated  terms»  but 
from  his  peculiar  manner  of  applying  and  comlnning 
the  words  which  he  found  in  common  use  in  this  day  ; 
and  when  he  deviates  from  the  received  language  of 
tiie  times^  it  is  rather  by  coining  some  harsh  and  high 
soumUng  words  of  his  own,  than  by  looking  back  for 
those  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  If  tlierefore  it  be 
luficessary  to  amend  this  passage,  I  should  choose  to 
read  **  at  this  dull  season,^*  rather  than  this  4/t(^5«n;M, 
as  an  expression  that  would  more  naturally  occur  either 
to  Shakspere  or  to  Roderigo.  Mo  nc  k  Ma  so  n  . 

^iUs  ODD  E  VBN  is  simply  the  interval  betwecirtwclve 
at  night  and^me  in  the  morning.  H enle y* 

14a.     Tkat  from  tie  ^tnse  of  all  civility }  That  is, 

in  opposition  to,  or  departing /romlhs^sease  of  all  civi- 
lly*    So,  in  Twel/tk  Night : 

**  But  this  Ufrom  my  commission-—'* 
Again^  in  ^The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  by  Middleton, 
a66i: 

<<  But  this  is/rom  my  business.**  Malone* 

145,  To  an  extravagant,  8ec1  The  old  copies  read» 
In  an  extravagant,  &c.  Mr.  Pope  made  this  change, 
which  seems  to  be  necessary. 

Extravagant  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  signification, 
for  wandering.  Thus  in  Hamlet :  «  —The  extravagant 
and  erring  spirit.'*  Stievwis. 
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149.    For  tAtis  deluding  you.}  The  first  quarto  reads» 

For  tAis  delusion.  St  b  evens. 

157.    To  be  producM]  The  folio  reads,  produEUd. 

Stbbybns. 
1^9.    — some  check^  Some  rebuke*       Johnson. 
160.    ^ast  Am; — ]  That  is,  dismiss  him;  rejeBt 
him.    We  still  say,  a  cast  coat,  and  a  cast  serving* 
man-  Johnson. 

171.    And  wholes  to  come  of  my  despised  ftW,]  De* 
spised  time,  is  ttW  of  no  value ;   time  in  which 
<^  There^s  nothing  serious  in  mortality, 
♦*  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  dregs 
**  Are  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.*»        Johnson. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
— — — ?•  expire  the  term 
<<  Of  a  despised  life  clos'd  in  my  breast/' 

Stebvens. 
176*    -^0,  thou  deceiv*st  me 

Past  thought  I'--']  Thus  the  quarto,  i6m. 
The  folio  16S3,  and  the  quartos  1630  and  1633, 
read, 

O^  she  deceives  me 
Past  thought! 
I  have  chosen  the  apostrophe  to  his  absent  daughter 
as  the  most  spirited  of  the  two  readings.    Stebvbms* 
1 83.    By  which  the  property  0/ youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd.  — ]By  which  the  faculties  of  a 
young  virgin  may  be  infatuated,  and  made  subje6l  to 
Illusions  and  to  false  imagination  :  Thus,  in  Macbeth^ 
*•  Wicked  dreams  abuse 
!•  The  curtaiu'd  sleep.**  Johnson. 

183V 
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tBS'  — fl«^  imidioad^']  Tl^c  quax\t<»  jread^nand 
manhood —  SxE^yBNf* 

J 92.  PrayyoxjL^  lead  on. j]  TJpi^^rst  quarto  reiids. 
Fray  kad  in^  on.  Steevens. 

194 .    — ^might.]  Tbc  first  qua^o  reads— ofa^i^ 

STSEVfiNS* 

X97'  — «tufFo':/^.con«d«nce]  This  ex|w^sia9  to 
fioounon  readers  appears  harsh.  Stuff  oi  the  comekm^ 
3»t  su&iiatue,  Or  ^cssen/ce  of  the  conscieaoe*  St^ffis  a 
word  of  great  force  in  the  Teutonick  language*  TJhf 
elements  are  called  in  J>u(h3h>  Hotfd  st^fffn^  or  ktad 

SiH^S.  j0H*NSON. 

Again,  jn  King  Henry  VJil* 
«  You're  full  of  heavenly  atofi^"  jStc. 
Frisch's  German  DiBumttry  ^Tes  thn  explanation  of  the 
word  st^f  ^f— ^materies  ex  qiia^f|ttid  «ckn  potent.'* 

Stbevens* 

Stuff  0*  the  conscience  maybe  ci^ikiiiMd'hythe  common 

phrase  a  matter  of  conscience.  •  #  * 

so8.    -^Jie  magnifico]  **  The  chief  men  of  {Venice 

are  by  a  peculiar  name  called  Magruficif  i.  e.  magn^ 

coesJ*    Minshew's  DiQionary.    'ftee  too  Volfionc. 

Tollet, 
ftlo.  Asjiouble  et$  t&e  duie*s  .*— ]  l>a«A£r  has  here  its 
aatural  sense.  The  president  of  eveiy  jd^B^entiv^ 
assembly  has  a  douik  voice.  In  our  courts^  the  chief 
justice  and  one  of  the  inferior  judges  prevail  over  the 
other  two,  because  the  chief  justice  has  a  f&m^ 
vpice. 

Brabantio 
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Brabantiohad^  in  kis  effeS^  though  not  by  law,  yet 
by  weight  and  influence^  a  voice  not  a&ual  and  formal^ 
hut  potentidl  and  operative,  as  double^  that  is,  a  voice 
that  when  a  question  was  suspended,  would  turn  the 
balance  as  effedbiaUy  as  the  duke^s^  Potential  is  used  in 
the  senst  of  science ;   a  caustick  is  caMe^  potential  fire. 

)0HN80N» 

I  believe  here  is  a  mistake.  The  chief  justice,  and 
one  of  the  inferior  judges,  do  not  prevail  over  the  other 
two.  The  lord-mayor  in  the  court  of  aldermen  has  a 
double  voice.  Tollit. 

The  chief  justice  has  no  double  voice-  If  the  court 
IS  equally  divided,  nothing  is  done.        B  lacks  ton£» 

The  DOUBLE  voice  of  Brabantio  refers  to  the  option, 
which  (as  being  a  magntJicOf  he  was  no  less  entitled  to, 
than  the  duke  himself)  either,  of  nullifying  the 
jnarriage  of  his  daughter,  contracted  without  his  con* 
sent ;  OR,  of  subje^ing  Othello  to  fine  and  imprison* 
ment,  for  having  seduced  an  heiress .  Henley. 

219  — «ffn  of  royal  siege ; — '\  Men  who  have  sat  upon 
royal  thrones.    The  quarto  has, 
■     him  of  royal  height. 

Siege  is  used  for  seat  by  other  authors.  So,  in 
Stoijifc's  Chronicle^  p.  ^y^ :  «*  — there  was  set  up  a 
throne  or  siege  royall  for  the  king."  See  Comedy  of 
£rroTs*  St  E  e  v^  N  8. 

219.  — and  my  demerits]  Demerits  has  the  same 
meaning  in  our  author,  and  many  others  of  that  age, 
a$  merits :  See  Coriolanus.  Steevens. 

«2o.  ^-speak,  unbonneted,— ]  Ronneter  (says  Cot* 
^ave)  is  to  put  off  one's  cap.     So,  in  Corioianus  : 

C  «<  Those 
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•*  Those  who  arc  supple  and  courteous  to  th^  people, 
bonneted  witliout  any  further  deed  to  heave  them  at  all 
into  their  estimation.'* 

Unbonneted  may  therefore  signify,    toithout  taking  th( 

tap  off*  Steevens. 

S23.    — uhhoused — ,]  Free  from  <£9m^5&c)t  cares.    A 

thought  natural  to  an  adventurer.  Johnson. 

Vnhousedy  as  ^tplained  by  Dr.  Johnson,  means  free 

from  domestick  cares.     But,  Othella  talking  as  a  soU 

dier,  unhoused  may  signify  the  having  no  settled  house 

or  habitation.  Wh  a  lle  y# 

225.'  ^or  the  sea*s  worth.'}  The  same  words  occur  in 

Sir  W.  li' Avenanfs  Cruel  Brother,  iS^o : 

«* he  would  not  lose  that  privil^e 

**  For  the  sea*s  t^orth.^* 
Perhaps  the  phrase  is  proverbial. 

Pliny  the  naturalist  has  a  chapter  on  the  riches  of 
the  sed' 
Again,  in  the  Winter* s  Tale  / 

«« — for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
**  The  close  earth  wombs,  or  ^profound  sek 

hides 
**  In  unknown  fathoms^  &c.'* 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V.  a6l  i. 
"  As  rich  with  praise, 
*^*  As  ia  the  ouse  and  bottom  of  the  sta, 
"  With  sunken  wrccky  and  sumlless  treasuries.'* 

Steevenj. 

#41.    — ^f^^a«i/ mciscngcn]  The  first  quarto  reads^ 

-^frequent  mch$tngtr»>  Stbevens*- 

«43* 
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243«  — cmsuls^'^  Hanmer  readS|  coumil,  Theo]^ald 
would  have  us  read  cowuellors.  In  AlbMs  Triumpk^ 
a  masque,  1631,  tlie  emperor  Albanafit  is  said  to  be 
fUtended  by  fourteen  consuls : — again,  the  habits  of  the 
f:onsuls  zoere  after  the,  same  manner.  Geodeiy  of  Mon^ 
mouth,  and  Matthew  Parb  after  him,  call  both  d^ikes 
and  earls,  consuls,  Stebvsns* 

246.  The  senate  hath  sent  out — J  The  early  quartos, 
^d  a)l  the  modem  editors,  have. 

The  senate  sent  above  three  several  quests^ 
The  folio, 

The  senate  hath  sent  about^  &c.  that  is,  about  the 
^ty.    I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  folio* 

JOHN&pN, 

Q^iesfs  are,  on  this  occasion,  searches-  So,  in  key- 
lvood*s  Brazen  Age,  1613; 

**  Now,  if  in  all  his  quests^  he  be  wilheld."^-? 

Steevbns. 

a«|2.    -^land  carrach  j — ]   A  carrach  is  a  ship  of 

j^eat  bulk,  and  commonly  of  great  value ;  perhaps 

what  we  now  call  a  ^4/^(»i.  Johnson* 

So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Coxcomb ; 

** they'll  be  freighted  j 

^*  They're  made  like  carrachs,  all  for  strength  and 

stowage.**  Steevens* 

The  first  ships  that  came  richly  laden  from  the 

West*Indi^s  to  Europe  were  those  fbom  the  Caraccas, 

part  of  the  Spanish  settlen^ents :  and  some  years  ago  a 

Car^CQa  ship  generally  proved  a  very  rich  prize. 

MoNCK  Mason* 
Cij  25C1 
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256'    To  wha  ?']  It  is  somewhat  sikigiikr  that  Cassio 
'  should  ask  this  question.    See  a6l  iii.  sc.  3. 

"  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo*d:  my 

lady, 
**  Know  of  your  love  f 
*      «  0th.    From  first  to  tost. 

He  who  was  acquainted  with  the  obje6t  courted  by  hti 
*friendj  could  have  little  reason  fbr  doubting  to  whom 
he  would  be  married.  Ste evens. 

Cassio's  seeming  ^orance  of  Othello^  courtship  or 
marriage  might  only  be  affedled ;  in  order  to  keep  Ms 
fHend's  secret,  till  it  became  publickly  known. 

Blackstone. 

fi^S.    Have  tmth  you.']    This   expression    denotes 

readiness*     See  Richard  III.  zB.  iii.  ^nd  Johnsen^s 

note.  Steevens. 

ftSo.    '■'^  aMs^d\1  That  is,  be  wo/;  be  cauttotu; 

he  discreet.  Johnson. 

275.     The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  natimh] 

Curled  is  ekgantfy  and  ostentatiously  dressed.     He  had 

toot  the  hair  particularly  in  his  thoughts.     Johnson. 

In  Antony  and  Ckopatra^   Shakspcre  employs  the 

same  expression,  and  evidently  aHuies  to  the  hair  : 

**  If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony,**^  &c. 
Sir  W.  D*Avenant  uses  the  same  expression  in  his  Jus$ 
Italian,  1630 : 

**  The  curl'd  and  silken  nobles  of  the  town.'* 
Again, 

"  Such  as  the  curled  youth  of  Italy.'* 
I  believe  Shakspere  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Stebvens^ 

?7^ 
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278.  — tofearf"]    i.  r.  to  terrify.     See  Comedy  of 
Errors*  .  -  Steeven*. 

279.  Judge  me  the  worlds  &c.]  The  lines  following 
Jn  crotchets  are  not  in  the  first  edition.  Pop  e. 

281.  Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  mthdrugs^  or  minerals. 
That  weaken  motion:'}  Brabantio  is  here  ac- 
cusing Othello  of  having  used  some  foul  play»  and  in- 
toxicated Desdemona  by  drugs  and  potions  to  win  her 
over  to  his  love.  But  why  drugs  to  weaken  motion  ? 
How  then  could  she  have  run  away  with  hint  volunta- 
rily from  her  father's  house  ?  Had  she  been  averse  to 
choosing  Othello,  though  he  had  given  her  medicines 
that  took  away  the  use  of  her  limbs,  might  she  not  still 
have  retained  her  senses,  and  opposed  the  marriage  ? 
Her  father,  it  is  evident,  from  several  of  his  speeches, 
is  positive,  that  she  must  have  been  abused  in  her  ra- 
iional  faculties,  or  she  could  not  have  made  so  pre- 
posterous a  choice,  as  to  wed  with  a  Moor,  a  Black, 
and  refuse  the  finest  young  gentlemen  in  Venice. 
What  then  have  we  to  do  with  her  motion  being  weak- 
ened ?  If  I  understand  any  thing  of  the  poet's  meaning 
here,  I  cannot  but  think  he  must  have  wrote : 

Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals, 
*fhat  weaken  notion. 
r.  e.    her  apprehension,    right  conception  and   idea    of 
things,  understanding,  judgment,  ^c.        Theobald. 

Hanmer  reads  with  probability  : 

That  weaken  motion*  Johnson. 

Motion  in  a  subsequent  scene  of  this  play  is  used  in 
|hc  very  sense  in  which  Hanmer  would  employ  it : 

<*  But 
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**  BtU  we  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions^  our 
carnal  stingSy  our  unbitted lusts."  Steevens, 

Drugs,  or  love  powders,  as  they  are  sometime^ 
called,  may  operate  as  inflamers  of  the  blood— may 
w4iA<n  motion.  But  I  believe  no  drugs  have  yet  been 
found  out  that  can  fascinate  the  understanding  or  af- 
fections i  that  caiv  ^iteidken  the  judgment  without  en* 
tirely  subverting  it.  Opiates,  of  intoxicating  potions 
taay  set  the  senses  to  sleep,  but  cannot  distort  or  per-r 
vert  the  intdleds,  but  by  destroying  them  for  a  time* 
However^  it  may  be  said,  that  BrabanUo  believed  in 
the  efficacy  of  such  dn^s,  and  therefof-e  might,  with 
propriety,  talk  of  their  xtteahning  the  understanding. — 
The  reading  proposed  by  Theobald  is,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, strongly  supported  by  a  passage*  in  King 
Mear,  a6l  ii. 

**  HhmoiMn  meakaui  his  discernings 

"  Are  letfaarg/d."  Malone^ 

To  wesJkennsiien  is,  to-fn^r  thefycuUies.  It  was 
till  very  lately,*  and -maywith  $ome  be  stil)  an  (^nbiiji 
that  philtres,  Gx\wt  potionsy^  have  the  power  of  per- 
verting, and  of  cfRifse,  weakening  or  mvpairing  both 
the  sight  and  judgment,  and  of  proouifing  fondness  or 
dotage  toward  any  unworthy  obje6t  who  administers 
them.  And  by  notion^  ^hakspere  lUeans  the  senses 
whiolt  are  depraved  and  weakened  by  thesc^fescinatmg 
jnixtures.  R«  marks. 

In  the  passages  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens^and  Mr^ 
Makuie,  to  prove  that  aMtiW  signifies /«4/i(/it5im,  ^t 
may  be  remarked  that  the  word  derives  ^is  pecuUa% 

maningf^ 
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meanings  either  from  some  epithet,  or  restriftive  mode 
of  expression,  with  which  itstands  conneibed.  But,  had 
it  been  used  absolutely ^  in  that  sense,  with  what  consislv 
ency  could  Brabantio  attribute  the  emotions  of  hist  ift 
his  daughter^  to  the  irritation  of  tho^  very  phihres^ 
which  he,  in  the  self-same  breath,  represents  as 
abating  it  ? 

Thedru^s  or  mneralsfmth  which  Othello  is  charged 
as  having  abused  the  delicate  youth  of  Desdemona,  were 
supposed  to  have  accomplished  his  purpose,  by 

**  charming  her  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness  .'•• 
thereby   weakening  motion,   that   is,    subduing   her 

MAIDEN  PUDENCY,  dnd  lulling  ^<r  WONTED  COY- 
NESS into  a  state  of  acquiescence i 

That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  is  further  evi- 
dent from  what  follows ;  for  so  bashful  was  she  of 
disposition, 

that  her  MOTION 
Blush'd  at  herself : 
and,  therefore,  adds  Brabantio : 

I  vouch  again^ 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effefl, 
He  wrought  upon  her.  Henley. 

■285.  For  an  abuser,  &c.]  The  first  quarto  readsy 
^i/c4  an  abuser,  &c.  Steeyens* 

290..    You  ofwy  inclining]  That  is  you  who  are  un- 
der my  command.  *  *  * 
301 .     To  bring— 3  The  quartos  read— To  bear^ 

Stsevens. 
311. 
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91  u  Bond'tiavest  tflu/paganSy— ]  Brabando  alludes 
to  the  common  condition  of  all  blacks,  who  come 
from  their  own  cauntry»  both  staxfes  and  pagans ;  and 
uses  the  words  in  contempt  of  Othello  and  his  com* 
pleuon.  If  this.  Moor  is  now  suffered  to  escape  with 
impunity,  it  will  be  such  an  encouragement  to  his 
black  countrymen,  that  we  may  expert  to  see  all  the 
first  offices  of  our  state  filled  up  by  the  pagans  smd 
Sond'siaves  of  Aftkz.  Steevbns. 

312.  Thre  is  no  composition—]  Composition^  for 
€onsisten(jf  concordancy.  Warbvrton. 

319.  As  in  tktse  cases  wUre  tkty  aim  reports^']  These 
Venetians  seem  to  have  had  a  very  odd  sort  of  persons 
in  employment,  who  did  all  by  hazard,  as  to  tokat^ 
and  kowt  they  should  report;  for  this  is  the  sense  of 
man^s  aiming  reports^  The  true  reading,  without 
question,  is, 

where  the  aim  reports* 
i.  e.  where  there  is  no  better  ground  for  itfformation  than 
toHJeHnre :  which  not  only  improves  the  sense,  but, 
by  changing  the  verb  into  a  noun,  and  the  noun  into  a 
verb,  mends  the  expression,  WARBva.TOir. 

The  folio  has, 

the  sum  reports.  * 

But,  they  aim  reports^  has  a  sense  sufficiently  easy  and 
commodious.  Where  men  report  not  by  certain  know* 
ledge,  but  by  aim  and  conjecture.  JohnsoK. 

To  aim  is  to  conjecture.  So,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  : 

"  But  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err.'* 

Stbivbns. 
tsce 
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I  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  reading  of  the 
•Id  copy 

where  the  aim  reports. 
Reports  is,  I  apprehend,  a  verb.— /»  tkese  cases  where 
conjecture  or  suspicion  tells  the  tale. 

Aim  is  again  used  in  this  sense,  in  jfulius  Casar  : 
**  What  you  would  work  me  tu,  I  have  some  aim.** 

Malone. 

331.    By  Signior  Angelo*"]  This  hemistich  is  wanting 

in  the  first  quarto.  Steevens. 

334 •    ^y  ^  sissay  of  reason."]  Bring  it  to  tlie  test, 

examine  it  by  reason,  as  we  examine  metals  by  the 

mssay,  it  will  be  found  counterfeit  by  all  trials. 

Johnson. 

339.  '-facile  question — ]  Question  is  for  the  aSl 
pf  seeking.    With  more  easy  endeavour,        Johnson. 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it,]  That  is, 
he  may  carry  with  less  dispute — ^with  less  opposition. 
I  don't  see  how  the  word  question  can  signify  tl>e  art  of 
seeking,  though  the  word  quest  may. 

MoNCK  Mason. 

34b.  "--For  that  it  stands  not,  &c.]  The  seven  fol- 
lowing lines  are  added  since  the  first  edition.     Pope, 

340.  — warlike  brace,]  State  of  defence.  To  arm 
was  called  to  drace  on  the  armour.  Johnson. 

346.     To  wake  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless,]  To 
wage  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  Shakspere,  sig- 
nifies to  fight,  to  combat. 
Thus,  in  King  Lear  : 

**  To  wage  against  the  enmity  of  tlie  air.'* 
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It  took  its  rise  from  the  more  common  expression,  to 
wage  war,  St  e  e v  en  s* 

352.  Ay  so,  &c.  ]  This  line  is  not  in  the  first  quarto* 

Steevbns. 

353.  — M<ry  do  re-stem]  The  quartos  mean  to  read 
re-steme,  though  in  the  first  of  them  the  word  is  mis- 
spelt. Steetens, 

358.  And  prays  you  to  believe  km.'\  The  late  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Lincoln*8-Inn, 
read  the  passage  thus : 

And  prays  you  /o  relieve  htjit. 
But  the  present  reading  may  stand.    He  entreats  you 
not  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  intelUgence.         J  oh  N  s  o  N» 
362.    — tifisk  him,']  L  e.  recommend,  desire  him. 

Reed. 

370.  '■^general  care.  ]  The  word  general,  when  used 
by  Shakspere  as  a  substantive,  always  implies  the  po- 
pulace, not  the  publick :  and  if  it  were  tised  here  a& 
an  adjective,  without  the  word  care,  it  must  refer  to 
grief  in  the  following  Hne,  a  word  which  may  propcrfy 
denote  a  private  sorrow,  but  not  the  alarm  which  a 
nation  is  supposed  to  feel  on  the  approach  of  a  formi- 
dable  enemy.  Monck  Mason. 

371.  Tahehold-^']  The  first  quarto  reads,  Take 
mny  hold—  St«  B  v  en  s; 

382.  Being  not,  &cJ]  This  line  is  wanting  in  the 
first  quarto.  Steevens. 

389.  Stood  in  your  aQionJ]  Were  the  man  exposed 
to  your  charge  or  accusation*  Joanson. 
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401 .     75b  very  head  and  front  of  my  qffendingl  The 

main^  the  whoUy  unextenuated.  Johnson. 

403.     And  little  bless"  d  witA  the  soft  phrase  of  peace ;] 

—  the  set  phrase  of  peace* 
Soft  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Johnson. 

To  the  set  phrase  of  peace,  no  reasonable  objedlion 
can  be  made ;  yet  softy  which  is  found  in  the  folio, 
was,  I  believe,  the  author*s  corre6lion.  He  uses  it 
for  still  diVi^  calmy  as  opposed  to  the  clamours  of  war. 
So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

" Say  to  them, 

**  Thou  art  their  soldier ^  and  being  bred  in  broils^ 
**  Hast  not  the  soft  way  which  thou  dost  confess 
♦<  Were  fit  for  thee  to  use."  Ma  lone. 

406.  ITieir  dearest  adlion — ]  That  is  dear^  for  which 
much  is  paid,  whether  money  or  labour ;  dear  aElim^ 
is  aflion  performed  at  great  expence,  either  of  ease  or 
safe.  Johnson. 

I  should  give  these  words  a  more  natural  explana- 
tion, and  suppose  that  they  mean  i}ait\t  favourite  a6lion 
-'-—the  a6lion  most  dear  to  them.     MonckMason. 
.411.    — unvarnished — ]  The  second  quarto  reads— 
unravaged —  Steevens. 

429.  To  vouch y  &c.]  The  first  folio  unites  this 
speech  with  the  preceding  one  of  Brabantio ;  and  in- 
stead of  certain  reads  zoider,  St E  E  v  e n  s. 

430.  —-overt  test,']  Open  proofs,  external  evidence* 

Johnson* 

431.  — thin  habits—^- 

Of  modern  seeming—']    Weak  shew  of  slight 

appearance.  Johnson, 
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The  first  quarto  reads : 

T^ese  are  thin  habits,  and  poorc  likelyhoods 
Of  modern  seemings  you  prefer  against  him. 

Steevens. 
439.    '—the  Sagittary,]  Means  the  sign  of  the  ficti- 
tious creatures  so  called,  i.  e.  an  animal  compounded 
of  man  and  horse,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver. 

Steevens. 

442.     Tie  trust,  &c.]  This  line  is  wanting  in  the  first 

quarto.  Steevens. 

447.  — as  truly]  The  first  quarto  reads,  as/aitAfuL 

Steevens. 

448.  I  doconfcsSi  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the 
first  quarto.  Steevens. 

459.     Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances^ 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field. 
Of  hair 'breadth  scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach ;] 
"  — Heu !  quibus  ille 
•'  Jadlatus  fatis ;  qua  bella  exhausta  canebat ! " 
There  are  some  passages  in  this  speech  of  Othello 
that  remind  me  of  VirgiPs  description  of  Dido's  grow- 
ing passion  for  -<^neas.  Monck  Mason. 
464.    Andportance,  &c.]  I  have  restored. 
And  with  it  all  my  travel^ s  history  : 
From  the  old  edition.     It  is  in  the  rest, 

Andportance  in  my  travel^ s  history  : 

Rymer,  in  his  criticism  on  this  play,  has  changed  it 

to  portents y  instead  of />(?r/fl»cf.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  has  restored  a  line  to  which  there  is  little 

objeflion,  but  which  has  no  force.     I  htXitwt  portance 
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was  the  author's  word  in  some  revised  copy.    I  read 
thus. 

Of  being         .  sold 
To  slavery  f  of  my  redemption  thence, 
Andportance  inU ;  my  travers  history. 
My  redemption  from  slavery,  and  behaviour  in  it. 

Johnson, 
Portance,  is  a  word  already  used  in  Coriolanus,  adl  ii, 
line  719. 

«*  The  apprehension  of  his  iprcsent  portance.^* 
465*  Wherein  of  antres  vast^  fln^desartsidle,  &c.]  Idle 
is  an  epithet  used  to  express  the  infertility  of  the  chaoticic 
State,  in  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  PentateiKh. 

Johnson^ 
So,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
<*  Usurping  ivy, briar,  or  t^/f  moss."]  St e even 8 
^'^ntres — ]  Caves  dJidi  dens.  Johnson. 

469.     men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders, — ]  Of  these 
men  there  is  an  account  in  the  interpolated  travels  of 
Mande ville,  a  book  of  that  time .  Johnson. 

The  Cannibals  and  Anthropophagi  were  known  to  an 
English  audience  before  Shakspere  introduced  them. 
In  the  History  of  Orlando  Furiosoy  play*d  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Queen  Elizabethy  they  are   mentioned  in 
the  very  first  scene  ;   and  Raleigh  speaks  of  people 
whose  heads  appear  not  above  their  shoulders. 
Again,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Locrine^  1595  : 
"  Or  where  the  blqody  Anthropophagi, 
^*  With    greedy    jaws    devour    the    wand'ring 
wights." 

The 
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The  poet  might  likewise  have  read  of  them  in 

Pliny's  Natural  History ^  translated  by  P.  Holland,  1601, 

and  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  St  SB  yens. 

^  70 .     — — —  These  things  to  hear^ 

'*  Iliacosque,  iterum  demeos  audire  labores, 

**  Exposcity  pendetque  iterum  narraatis  ab  ore/* 

MoNCK  Mason. 
4  74 ,    — •onJ  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse  ;]    So,  in  Mark>w*s 
Lusi*s  Dominion : 

**  Hang  both  your  greedy  ears  upon  ray  lips  5 
**  Let  them  devour  my  speech . '  *  Ma  lone. 

480.  But  not  intent!  vely : — ] Thus  the  eldest  quarto. 
The  folio  reads,  instinBively , 

The  old  word,  however,  may  stand.  htcntwn^^A 
attention  were  once  synonymous.  So,  in  a  play  called 
The  IsleofGullsy  1633  :  "  Grace  I  at  sitting  down  they 
cannot  intend  it  for  hunger,"  i.  e.  attend  to  it.  Des- 
dcmona,  who  was  often  called  out  of  the  room  on  the 
score  of  house-affairs,  could  not  have  heard  OiheUo'% 
tale  intmtively^  i.e.  with  attention  to  all  its  parts, 

Steevens. 
DistinSively  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio. 

Malone. 
503.    DestruSion,  &c.]  The  quartos  read,  destruc- 
tion light  on  me.  Sx  E  E  v  ens  . 
511.     Tou  are  the  lord  0/ duty,]    The  first  quarto 
reads. 

You  are  lord  of  all  my  duty.  Steevens. 
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522.  Wkichf  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  first 
quarto.  Steevens, 

527.  Let  ffu speak  like yoitrself: — ]  i.  e.  let  me  speak 
as  yourself  would  speak,  were  you  not  too  mucli  heat^ 
cd  with  passion.  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 

528.  — as  a  grize — ]  Grize  from  degrees.  A  grizt 
is  a  step.    So  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

*<  —for  every  grize  of  fortune 

**  Is  smoothed  by  that  below."— 
In  the  will  of  K.  Henry  VI.  where  the  dimensions 
of  King's  College  chapel  at  Cambridge  are  set  down, 
the  word  occurs,  as  spelt  in  some  of  the  old  editions 
of  Shakspere.  "  — From  the  provost's  stall,  unt© 
the greece  called  Gradus  Chori^  90  feet. '*     Steevens, 

529.  Into  your  favour. 1  This  is  wanting  in  the  folio, 
but  found  in  the  quarto .  Johnson. 

530.  When  remedies  are  pasty  &c.]  According  ta 
the  old  proverb : 

**  What  can't  be  cur*d,  must  be  endur'd." 

*  #  ♦, 
533.    AJra;  mischief  on.]   The  quarto's  read — more 
mischief. —  *  Steevens. 

54 1  •  But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears  .•] 
But  the  moral  precepts  of  consolation,  which  are  libe- 
rally bestowed  on  occasion  of  the  sentence. 

Johnson. 
546,     7hU  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the 
ear,'\    Shakspere  was  continually  changing  his  first 
expression  for  another,  either  stronger  or  more  un- 
common J  so  that  very  often  the  reader,  who  has  not 
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the  same  continuity  or  succession  of  ideas,  is  at  a  )os3 
for  its  meaning.  Many  of  Shakspere*s  uncouth  strain^ 
cd  epithets  may  be  explained,  \>y  going  back  to  the 
obvious  and  simple  expression,  which  is  most  likely 
to  occur  to  the  mind  in  that  state.  I  can  imagine  the 
first  mode  of  expression  that  occurred  to  the  poet  was 
this: 

The  troubled  heart  was  never  cured  by  words. 
To  give  it  poetical  force,  he  altered  the  phrase  :* 

The  wounded  heart  was  never  reached  through 
the  ear. 
Wounded  heart  he  changed  to  broken^  and  that  to 
hruisedy  as  a  more  uncommon  expression.  Reach  he 
altered  to  touched^  and  the  transition  is  then  easy  to 
pierced,  i.  e.  thoroughly  touched*  When  the  senti- 
ment is  brought  to  this  state,  the  commentator,  with^ 
out  this  unravelling  clue,  expounds  piercing  the  hearty 
in  its  common  acceptation,  wounding  the  heart,  which 
making  in  this  place  nonsense,  is  corre6led  to  pierced 
the  hearty  which  is  very  stiff,  and,  as  Polonius  says,  is 
a  vile  phrase.  Sir  J .  R £  Y  NO  ld s • 

Pierced  may  be  right.  The  consequence  of  a  bruise 
is  sometimes  matter  collefled,  and  this  can  no  way  be 
cured  without  piercing  or  letting  it  out.  Thus,  ifi 
Hamlet : 

**  It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

*'  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

**  Infe6ts  unseen.'* 
Again, 

"  This  is  th'  imposthume  of  much  wcakh  and 
peace, 
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<«  That  inward  breakjS^  aiwl  sbews  no  cause  with- 

out, 
«  Why  the  man  dies."  Stebveits. 

Pknedf  I  beliere,  only  means,  as  Sk*  Joshuai  Rey- 
nolds supposes,  peMtruted^  ihtmmghiy  40tSUd*  The 
heart  being  enclosed  by  the  body,  the  former  could 
not,  ia  a  literal  aensc,  be  toudied  but  by  pitrHng 
through  the  latter.  Hence  our  author^s  ilguratiip«  use 
of  the  word  in  this  place. 

Tht  reading  of  the  old  copy  may  derive  some  sup- 
port from  SJnicspereH  46th  Satmet^  where  the  coolest- 
ed  word  again  occurs  : 

<*  My  kiart  dotti  plead  that  tkou  in  him  do^  lie 
"  (A  closet  never  pierced  hy  chrystal  eye).*' 
Again,  from  Leme*s  Lahour  Ltst : 

"  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  utr  of  griff,** 
Again,  from  7%r  Mertkant  ofVmtt: 

"  With  sweetest  to«Kbes^»ff>w  your  mistress'  ^or.'* 
The  wtmmdU  htart  feekig  reached  by  counsel,  and  so 
healed,  through  the  medium  of  ^  mt,  ts  just  the 
same  kind  of  comoeit,  as  the  smmd  hwfr^%  being  trans- 
fixed by  the  shaft  of  love  thixnigh  the  medium  of  the 
^. 

In  Mariow's  Ttmburlaine^  ^^59^^  pierced  h  used 
iieaiiy  in  ifie  same  figurative  sense : 

*^  Nor  thee  nor  them,  thrice  nobk  Tanrtnirhnne, 

**  Shall    want  my  heart   to  be  with  gladness 

pierced."  Ma  love. 

555.     T0  slubber  tke  ghss,  &c.]   To  shi6ery  on  this 

♦cca^ion,  is  to  ckcwre.    So,  ia  the  Fh^  Part  of /m?- 

mmop  &c.  1605: 

E  "  The 
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**  The  evening  too  begins  to  sIMer  day.** 

Steeyens. 
558.    T^ flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war]    So  called 
from  the  soldier's  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
sleeping  in  iron  armour,  and  on  flinty  ground. 

Q^g.  '^thrice^driven  bed  of  doom —  .•]  A  driven  bed, 
is  a  bed  for  which  the  feathers  are  sele6ted,  by  driving 
with  a  fan,  which  separates  the  light  from  the  heavy. 

Johnson, 
^5p.    i— /  do  agnize]   i,  t,  acknowledge,  confess^ 
avow.    So,  in  the  old  play  of  Camiyses: 

**  The  teii6r  of  your  pvincely  will,  from  you  for 
ta  agnize,** 
In  this  instance,  however,  it  signifies  to  know ;  aB 
Hkewise  in  the  following,  from  the  same  piece  : 

**  Why  so?  I  pray  you  let  mc  agnize,**  Steevens. 
564.    /  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ; 

Due  reference  0/ place,  and  exAidition,  Sec]  I 
desire,  that  proper  disposition  be  made  for  my  wife, 
that  she  may  have  precedency  and  revenue,  accommo- 
dation and  company,  suitable  to  her  rank. 

For  reference  of  place,  the  old  quartos  have  reverence, 
which  Hanmer  has  received.    I  should  read. 

Due  preference  of  place. J  oh  N  8  o  n  • 

Exhibition  is  allowance.  The  word  is  at  present 
used  only  at  the  universities..  Steevens* 

^74.    — Most  gracious  duke, 

To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear ;]  Thus 
the  quartOi  1622^    The  folio,  to  avoid  the  repetition 
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of  the  same  epithet,  reads :  "  — your  prosperous  car  ;'* 
L  e,  your  propitious  esLT,  Ste  evens* 

^76,  — tf  charter  in  your  voice]  Let  your  favour- 
priviUge  me*  Johnson. 

577.  To  assist  my  simpleness.']  The  first  quarto  i;eads 
this,  as  an  unfinished  sentence  : 

And  if  my  simpleness—  Steeven8.v 

582.  Even  to  the  very  quality  ofwy  lord:"]  The  first 
quarto  reads, 

Even  to  the  utmost  pleasure^  &c.  Steevens. 

Quality  here  may  mean  profession*  **  I  am  so  much 
enamoured  of  Othello,  that  I  am  even  willing  to  en- 
dure all  the  inconveniences  incident  to  a  military  life^ 
and  to  attend  him  to  the  wars."  "  I  cannot  mervayle 
(said  lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Ashton,  a  puritan  preacher 
who  was  sent  to  him  in  tlie  Tower)  though  my  pro- 
testations are  not  bcUeved  of  my  enemies,  when  they 
50  little  prevaile  with  a  man  of  your  quaiity.'* 

Malone. 
That  quality  here  signifies  the  Moorish  complexion  of 
Othello,  and  not  his  military  profession^   is  obvious 
£rom  what  immediately  follows : 

I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind : 
and  also  from  what  the  Duke  says  to  Brabantio; 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  XAOXtfair  than  black, 
Desdemona,  in  this  speech  asserts,  that  the  virtues 
of  Othello  had  subdued  her  heart,  in  spite  of  his 
visage  J  and  that,  to  his  rank  and  accomplishments  as 
E  i  j  a  soldier. 
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a  sokBcr,  she  had  consecrated  her  soul  and  her  for* 

tunes.  HlNLBV. 

^83.    I  satvO^Ho's  msuge  in  kis  mhd:}   It  m«st 

rMse  no  wonder,  that  I  loved  a  man  of  an  appearance 

so  Iktlc  cngaga^  j  I  saw  hfe  face  only  in  his  mind  j 

the  greatness  of  his  chai»a«r  jrecondted  bbc  to  hi^ 

form.  Johnson. 

591.     rour  voices^  terds :]  The  ftdio  reads*  IM  her 

have  your  voice.  Steivens, 

593.     Vm:h  with  «t— ]  Thus  the  second  quarto  and 

the  folio,'  Stbsvens. 

^5.     Nor  to  amply  tdth  h64a  (tbeymng  offeBs 

In  me  defuna)  mdf^^r  sMtiifaBicm ;]  As  thi» 
has  been  hitherto  printed  and  stopped,  it  seems  to  me 
a  period  of  as  stwbbern  nonsense,  as  t*K  editors  have 
obtruded  upon  poor  Shakspere  thro«gJ»at  his  worics. 
What  a  preposterous  creature  is  this  Otheilo  made,  to 
fall  in  love  with,  and  marry  a  fine  young  lady,  when 
appetite  and  Aeaty  and  proper  satisfaBion,  are  dead  and 
drfma  m  himt  {For,  deJunB  signifes  nothing  else, 
that  I  know  tff,  either  primitively  or  metaphorically :) 
but  if  we  may  take  Otiietto's  own  word  in  the  affair, 
he  was  not  reduced  to  this  fatal  state. 
-rr,  far  I  am  dediiCd 
Into  the  vak  of  years ;  yet  that's  not  much. 
An^in,  Why  should  our  poet  say  (for  so  he  says,  as 
the  passage  has  been  pointed)  that  the  young  t^eB 
heat?  Youth,  certainly,  has  it,  and  has  no  occasion 
or  pretence  of  offeBing  it.     And,  again,  after  defiina, 
would  he  add  so  absurd  a  collateral  epithet  ^^ proper? 

But 
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But  qfeSs  was  not  deftigaed  there  as  a  Terb»  and  de^ 
funO.  was  not  designed  here  at  alL  I  have,  by  read* 
iog  diiiiu^  for  difwQ^  rescued  the  poet's  text  from 
abs^rdity ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  tenor  of  what 
be  would  say ;  <<  I  do  not  beg  her  company  with, 
me,  merely  to  piease  myself;  nor  to  indulge  the 
heat  and  ajfeBs  («.  t,  aiFe6Uons)  of  a  new-married 
man,  in  my  own  distinct  and  proper  satisfa^on  { 
but  to  comply  with  her  in  her  request,  and  desire 
of  accompanying  me,'*  AffkBs  for  affeOiom  our  au« 
thor  io  several  other  passages  uses.  Theobald* 

Nor  i9  comply  witJk  ktat^  the  ycung  afft^is 
In  my  itfimEt  andpropir  saUsf4i6ium ;  ]  2.  e,  with  that 
heat  and  new  afFe^ions  which  d)e  indulgence  of  my 
appetite  has  raised  and  created.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  dtfunQ^  which  has  made  all  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage.  Warsuilton.' 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr*  Theobold^s  emendation 
clears  the  text  from  embarrassment^  though  it  is  with 
a  little  imaginary  improvement  received  by  Hanmer, 
who  reads  thns : 

Nor  to -comply  zKth  keat^  a£Rs£ts  the  young 

In  my  distinct  and  proper  satis/aSlion. 
Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  not  more  satis- 
factory: what  made  the  difficulty  will  continue  to 
make  it.     I  read, 

■    l^g  it  not. 

To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 

Nor  to  tomply  mtk  heat  (the  yifung  affeSU 

In 
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fn  mc  defunO)  and  proper  satisfa6^cn ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  wind* 
AffeBs  stands  here,  not  for  love^  but  for  passions^  for 
Ijiat  by  which  any  thing  is  afFedtcd.  /  ask  it  not,  says 
he,  to  please  appetite,  or  satisfy  loose  desires,  the  passions 
ef  youth  which  I  have  now  outlived »  or  for  any  par- 
iicular  gratification  of  myself  but  merely  that  I  may  inn 
dulge  the  wishes  of  my  xvife. 

Mr.  Upton  had,  before  me,  changed  my  to  me  \  but 
he  has  printed  young  effeSts^  not  seeming  to  know  that 
affeSs  could  be  a  noun.  Johnson. 

Theobald  has  observed  the  impropriety  of  making 
Othello  confess,  that  all  youthful  passions  were  defun^ 
in  him  ;  and  Hanmer's  reading  may,  I  think,  be  re* 
ceived  with  only  a  slight  alteration,  I  would  read, 
I  beg  it  not. 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  and  young  affeQs^ 
In  my  distinSt  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be,  8cQ. 
AffeEls  stands  for  affeBions,  and  is  used  in  that  sens^ 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  The  Case  is  altered,  1609  ' 

There  is,  however,  in  Tike  Bondman,  by  Massinger, 
a  passage  which  seems  to  countenance  and  explain 
the  young  affedls  in  me  defunSi,  &c, 

" youthful  heats, 

**  That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  form, 
"  Are  long  since  buried  in  me/* 
Timoleon  is  the  speaker.  Steevens. 

I  would  venture  to  make  the  two  last  lines  change 
places. 

I  there. 
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'  I  therefore  beg  it  not^ 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  qffeSls ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 
In  my  defunSl  and  proper  satisfa6lion. 
And  would  then   recommend   it   to   consideration, 
whether  the  word  defunQ  (which  would  be  the  only 
remaining  difficulty)  is  not  capable  of  a  signification^ 
drawn  from  the  primitive  sense  of  its  Latin  original^ 
which  would  very  well  agree  with  the  context. 

Tyrwhitt- 
Othello  here  supposes,  that  his  petition  for  the  at-* 
tendance  of  his  bride,   might  be  ascribed  to  one  of 
these  two  motives :— either  solicitude  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  unconsummated  and  honourable  marriage ; 
—or  the  mere  gratification  of  a  sensual  and  selfish 
passion.    But,  as  neither  was  the  true  one,  he  abjures 
them  both : 
Vouch  with  me,  Heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it,  not 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  j 

Not.  to  comply  with  heat  ( — — 

——  ■  )  and  proper  satisfaction* 

The  former,  having  nothing  in  it  unbecoming,  he 
simply  disclaims  ;  but  the  latter,  ill  according  with  his 
season  of  life  (for  Othello  was  now  declined  into  the 
vale  of  years)  he  assigns  a  reason  for  renouncing : 
the  young  afFe6ts, 


In  me  defunB.-' 


As  if  he  had  said,  "  I  haye  outlived  that  waywSrd  im- 

pulse 
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pulse  ofpasdofif  by  itfkicA  yomtgrr  not  sre  tfimulated  : 
those 

u     ytmifmi  ^atSf 

**  Thtt  look  no  further  than  the  ootwa&d  roRNT, 

**  Are  long  since  buried  in  me. 
The  supreme  obje6t  of  my  heart  is 

—to  be  finee  and  bounteous  to  her  lynirD. 
By  T0UN6  mffkSsj  the  poet  clearly  means  those 
*«  rotJTHFtJL  lusU'^  [t«k  NEHTEPIKAX  tmkffum^ 
cupiditates  ret  nowt^  thence  jvirSKiLES,  smd  therefore 
SFPRENBs  tupiditates^']  which  St.  Paul  admonishes 
Timothy  to  fly  from,  and  the  Romans  to  mohtift. 

HCNLBT. 

59S.    defend,  &c.]    To  defend,  is  to  forbid.     So  in 
Chaucer^  Pfifi  x>f  Bath's  Prtdogut^    late  edk,  ver. 

"  Wher  can  ye  seen  in  any  a^ 
**  That  highe  God  defended  manage, 
«*  By  expresse  word  V* 
From  defendre,  Fr.  St«8TEW». 

600.    For  5^  u  wkk  me]    This  use  of  the  word 
FOR,  in  its  primary  signification,  might  hare  furnish- 
ed an  example  in  The  Dwersiom  (fPurky,    Hsnlbt* 
^■^wken  Ugki'Wing*d  toys 
Offeatker^d  Cvpid,  seel  with  wardim  dtdness 
My  speculative  and 'ctSK:*d  instrmnoit^}  Thi» 
the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — 

—when  light-wingM  toys 
>lmf  foatherM  Cupid  y^7$  with  wanton  dkilness 
My  speculative  and  adive  instruments — 

All 
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All  these  words  (in  either  copy)  mean  no  more  than 
this :  IVAen  the  pleasures  and.  idle  toys  of  love  make  me 
unfit  eitkerjbr  seeing  the  duties  of  my  office^  or  for  the  ready 
performance  of  them^  &c.  Ste evens* 

606.  — my  estimation !  ]  Thus  the  folio ;  the  quarto 
---TeputaHon.  Steevens. 

625.  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,]  This  is  a 
senseless  epithet.  We  should  read  belightcd  beauty^ 
i,  e.  white  and  fair  Warburton* 

Hanmer  reads,  more  plausibly,  delighting,  I  do 
not  know  that  belighted  has  any  authority.  I  should 
rather  read. 

If  virtue  no  delight  or  beauty  lack. 
Delight f  for  deUQation^  or  potoer  of  pleasing,  as  it  is 
frequently  used*  Johkson* 

There  is  no  such  word  as — belighted.  The  plain 
meaning,  I  believe,  15,  if  virtue  comprehends  every 
thing  in  itself,  then  your  Virtuous  son-in-law  of  course 
is  beautiful :  he  has  that  beauty  which  delights  every 
one.  Delighted,  for  delighting ;  Shakspere  often  uses 
the  attire  and  passive  participles  indiscriminately. 
Of  this  practice  I  have  already  given  many  instances. 
The  saxne  sentiment  seems  to  occur  in  the  TwelfiJk 
Night : 

**  In  nature  is  no  blemish,  but  the  mind  { 

**  None  can  be  callM  deform'd,  but  the  unkind : 

**  Firtue  is  beauty  "        1  Steevens* 

Delighted  is  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense  of  ^e- 
lightingf  or  delightful.    See  CymbeUne^  ac^  v : 

F  "  Whonv 
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*'  Whom  best  I  love  I  cross,  to  make  my  gift^ 
<<  The  more  delay'd,  ddighud:*      Tyrwhitt* 
628:    —have  a  quick  eye  t0  see]    Thus  the  eldest 
quarto.    The  folio  reads, 

if  thou  koit  eyes  to  see.  Stee  vens. 

633.    ^best  advantage.^]      Fairest   opportunity. 

Johnson. 

651.    — a  Guinea^AeUf — ]    A  showy  bird  with  fine 

fcathersw  Johnson. 

A  Guinea-ken  was  anciently  the  cant  term  for  a 

prostitute.  Stbbvens. 

663.    Iftke  balance]  The  folio  reads— If  the  brain. 

Stbbvens. 
Beam^  which  Mr.  Theobald  suggested,  was  proba« 
bly  our  author's  word,  on  a  revision  of  his  play. 

Ma  LONE. 

669.  :— a se6l  or  styon,"]  Thus  the  folio  and  quarto. 
A  seB  is  what  the  more  modem  gardeners  call  a  otf- 
ting.    The  modem  editors  read — 2Lset.     St e evens. 

67 J.    Defeat  tky  favour  witk  an  usurped  beard :} 
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without  l!he  least  suspicion.  In  the  WinterU  Tale, 
Autolycus  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  like  Cardenio's 
(as  appears  from  the  pocketing  up  his  pedlar*s  excrement) 
to  prevent  his  being  known  in  the  garb  of  the  prince. 

Henley. 

681.  — iV  was  a  violent  conunencement  in  ker^  and 
thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration. — ]  There 
seems  to  be  an  opposition  of  terms  here  intended, 
which  has  been  lost  in  transcription.  We  may  read, 
it  was  a  violent  conjim^on,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  an- 
swerable  sequestration  j  or,  what  seems  to  me  prefei*. 
able,  it  was  a  violent  commencement^  and  thou  shalt  see  an 
answerable  sequel.  Johnson. 

I  believe  the  poet  uses  sequestration  for  sequel.  He 
might  conclude  that  it  wais  immediately  derived  from 
sequor.  Sequestration,  however,  may  mean  no  more 
than  separation.  So,  in  this  play — "  a  sequester  from 
liberty."  Ste  evens. 

-686.  — as  luscious  as  locusts^^"]  Whether  you  under* 
stand  by  this  the  inse6t  or  the  fruit,  it  cannot  be 
given  as  an  instance  of  a  delicious  morsel,  notwith- 
standing the  exaggerations  of  lying  travellers.  The 
true  reading  is  lohocks,  a  very  pleasant  confedion  in- 
troduced into  medicine  by  the  Arabian  physicians ; 
and  so  very  fitly  opposed  both  to  the  bitterness  and 
use  of  coloquintida.  Warburton. 

The  censure  of  the  learned  Bishop  upon  travellers 
is  here  certainly  misplaced  ;  nor  is  he  more  fortunate 
in  his  proposed  emendation.     That  viscous  substance 
wJuch  the  pod  of  the  locust  contains,  is,  perhaps,  of 
Fij  all 
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all  others  the  most  luscicus*    From  its  likeness  to 

honey,  ih  consistency  and  flavour,  the  locust  is  called 

the  honey-tree  also.    Its  seeds,  enclosed  in  a  loi^  pod, 

lie  bedded  in  the  juice.  Hen  let. 

687.    — bitter  as  coloquintida,']    The  old  quarto 

reads — as  <uerb  as  coloquintida.  Steevens* 

694.    — betzdxt  an  erring  J5ar^n/w»— ]  We  dx>uld 

read  errant -y   that  is,  a  vagabond,   one  who  has  no 

house  nor  country.  War  burton. 

Hanmer  reads,  arrant.    Erring  is  as  well  as  either. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Hamiet: 

.  "  Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

<<  To  his  confine."  Steevens. 

An  erring  Barbarian;  perhaps  meaning  a  raver  from 
Barbary.  He  had  before  said,  "  You'll  have  your 
daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary  horse.*'  Malone. 
•  The  word  erring  is  sufficiently  explained  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  where  Roderigo 
tells  Brabantio  that  his  daughter  was 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortune, 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 
Erring  is  the  same  as  erraticus  in  Latin. 
The  word  erring  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  some 
©f  Orlando's  verses  in  As  You  Like  It: 

"  Tongues  I'll  hang  on  ev'ry  tree, 
«  That  shall  civil  sayings  shew ; 
<«  Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
"  Rui)S  his  erring  pilgrimage." 

MONCI^  Ma&on. 
700. 
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700.  —  If  I  depend  4m  the  issue  f]  These  words  arc 
wanting  in  the  ^irst  quarto.  Steevens. 

705.  "-^onjunStve.]  The  first  quarto  reads,  com" 
mutaaUwe,  Steevens. 

715.  fVAat  say  yw  P'l  This  speech  is  omitted  in 
the  folio.  Steevens. 

717.  lam  changed.]  This  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Steeveni. 

718.  Go  td\  farewel :  putmon^enoughin  your  purse  Jl 
The  folio  omits  this  line.  Steevens. 

729.  — to  plume  up^  &c.]  The  first  quarto  reads 
— to  make  up,  &c.  Steevens. 

735-  ^he  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature^']  The 
first  quarto  reads. 

The  Moor,  a  free  and  open  nature  too. 

That  thinks.  Sec.  Steevens. 


ACT  11. 

Line  8.  --WhEN  mountains  melt  on  tAem,}  Thus  the 
folio.     The  quarto  reads, 

**  — when  the  huge  mountain  melts-** 
This  latter  reading  might  be  countenanced  by  the 
following    passage    in   the    Second    Part  of  King 
Henry  IF. 

<<  the 
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—the  continenty 


**  Weary  of  solid  firmness^  nuU  itself 

*•  Into  the  sea."'  Stsevbns* 

The  quarto  is  surely  the  better  reading ;  it  conveys 

a  more  natural  image,    more  poetically  expressed. 

Every  man  who  has  been  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Bay 

of  Biscay,  or  in  any  very  high  sea,  must  know  that 

the  vast  billows  seem  to  melt  away  from  the  ship,  not 

on  it.  MoNCK  Mason. 

11.    — the  foaming  shore."]   The  elder  quarto  reads 

^-harming  shore,  which  offers  the  bolder  image ;  t.  e. 

the  shore  that  execrates  the  ravage  of  the  waves.    So, 

in  King  Henry  VL  P.  I. 

**  Fell,  banning  hag,  enchantress  hold  thy  tongue,** 

Steevens. 
15.     And  quench  the  guards  of  the  cvcr-fiXtA  pole :"] 
Alluding  to  the  star  Ar6lophylax,  Johnson. 

The  elder  quarto  reads — tstx-fifd  pole. 

Steevens. 
£/.     751^  ship  is  here  put  in, 

A  Veronese  :  Michael  Cassio,  &c.]  The  author 
of  The  Revisal  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  intended  to 
inform  us,  that  Othello's  lieutenant,  Cassio,  was  of 
Verona,  an  inland  city  of  the  Venetian  state;  and 
adds,  that  the  editors  have  not  been  pleased  to  say 
what  kind  of  ship  is  here  denoted  by  a  Veronessa.  By 
a  Veronessa  or  Veronese  (for  the  Italian  pronunciation 
must  be  retained,  otherwise  the  measure  will  be  de- 
fip^ve)  a  ship  of  Verona  is  denoted;  as  we  say  to' 

this 
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this  day  of  ships  in  the  river,  such  a  one  is  a  Dutck* 
man^  9.  Jamaica-man^  Scd  Steevens. 

Veronessa,  a  ship  of  Verona.     But  the  true  reading 
is  Vcronesey  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable, 

—The  ship  is  here  put  in, 

A  Veronese* 
It  was  common  to  introduce  Italian  words,  and  in 
their  proper  pronunciation  then  familiar.    See  Spenser 
in  the  Faerie  Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  xiii.  lo. 

**  With  sleeves  dependent  Albanesi  toise,^* 
The  poet  had  not  a  ship  in  his  thoughts^ — He  intend- 
ed to  inform  us,  that  Othello's  lieutenant,  Cassio^ 
was  ^Verona,    We  should  certainly  read, 

**  The  ship  is  here  put  in. 

«*  A  Veronese,  Michael  Cassioy  (&c.) 

**  Is  come  on  shwe*'*— *— 
This  regulation  of  the  lines  is  ingenious.  But  I  agree 
with  Hanmer,  and  I  think  it  appears  from  many  parts 
of  the  play,  that  Cassio  was  a  Florentine.  In  this 
speech,  the  third  gentleman^  who  brings  the  news  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  returns  his  tale,  and 
relates  the  circumstances  more  distinctly.  In  \{\s/or^ 
mtr  speech  he  says,  "  A  noble  skip  of  Venice  saw  the 
distress  of  the  Turks,'*  And  here  he  adds,  "  T;he 
very  ship  is  just  now  put  into  our  port,  and  she  is  a 
Veronese,^*  That  is,  a  ship  fitted  out  or  furnished  by 
the  people  of  Verona,  a  city  of  the  Venetian  state, 

Warton. 
I  believe  we  are  all  wrong.     Verona  is  an  inland 
city.    Every  inconsistency  may,  however,  be  avoid- 
ed. 
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cd,  if  we  read  The  Vcronessa,  i.  i,  the  nam  of  the 
ship  is  the  Vcronessa,  Verona,  however,  might  be 
obliged  to  fiimiah  ships  towards  the  general  defence 

of  Italy.  STEEVEKtfb 

The  emendation  proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  acute, 
but  Shakspere's  acquaintance  with  the  topography  of 
Italy  (as  appears  from  the  Tempest)  was  v^ry  impeiv 
fetSt.  Had  any  one  objected  to  him  agittntt  the  read^ 
ing  in  the  text,  that  Verona  was  not  a  m^time  city, 
he  would  probably  have  replied,  as  did  Corporal 
Trim,  in  respe6l  to  Bohemia — ^^  but  it  ma^^t  hiv» 
happened  otherwise,  if  it  had  pleased  God.'' 

He^nlkt. 

42.    Even  till  zve  make  the  main  f  &c.]    This' line  and 

half  is  wanting  in  the  eldest  quarto,  Stpbvens. 

^7.    — Warlike  isle^]    Thus  the  foHo.    The  first 

quarto  reads — worthy  isle.  Sti*VEKI. 

52.    His  hark  is  stoutly  timber^ d^         ■   r 

Therefore  my  hopesy  not  smfeitedto  death f 
Stand-in  bold  cure,"]  I  do  not  understand  these 
lines.  I  know  not  how  hope  can  be  surfeited  to  deaik^ 
that  is,  can  be  increased,  till  it  is  destroyed ;  nor  whatit 
is  to  stand  in  bold  cure  5  or  why  hope  should  be  coft* 
sidered  as  a  disease.  In  the  copies  there  is  no  varia^ 
lion.     Shall  we  read, 

77ierefore  my  fears,  not  surfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure  ? 
This  is  better,  but  it  is  not  well.    Shall  we  strike  a 
bolder  stroke,  and  read  thus  : 

Ther(fire 
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Thtrtfort  my  hoipti^  notioxitiXt^to  dtath^ 
^tosi  bold,  not  sure*  Johnson* 

Therefore  my  hopes  not  surfiited  to  deaths 
Stand  in  hold  cure,'\  Presumptuous  hopes,  which 
Havje  no  foundation  in  probability,  may  be  said  to 
aurfeit  themsdves  to  death,  or  forward  their  owa 
dissolution.  To  stand  in  bold  cure,  is  to  ere6t  them- 
selves in  confidence  of  being  fulfilled.  A  parallel  ex- 
pression occurs  in  K,  Lear,  a6l  iii. 

"  This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  his  broken 

senses, 
**  Which,  if  conveniency  will  not  allow, 
**  Stand  in  hard  cure.'* 
Again, 

— his  life,  with  thine,  &c. 
Stand  in  assured  loss, 
fn  hold  cure  means,  in  confidence  of  being  cured. 

Stsevins. 
A  surfeit  being  a  ^kness  arising  from  an  excessive 
over-charge  of  the  stomach,  the  author,  with  his 
usual  licence,  uses  it  fpr  any  species  of  excess. ~^Thc 
meaning,  I  think,  is — Thertfore  my  hopes,  not  being 
deUroyed  by  their  own  excess,  but  being  reasonable  and 
moderate,  are  lihe  to  be/ulfilled. 
Or  rather, 

— Therefore  wy  hopes  of  his  safety,  which  indeed  are 
Joint  and  weah,  but  not  entirely  destroyed  by  excess  of  de^ 
spondency,  may  chance  to  be  fulfilled , 

The  word  surfeit  having  occurred  to  Shakspere,  led 

him  to  consider  such  a  hope  as  Cassio  entertained  (not 

G  a  sanguine. 
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a  sanguino^  but  a  Mat  and  langu^d^  hoipc-^^.^sicAIiai 
o*er  with  tifipaU  cast  oftkougU*^)y  ias-  a  disikstf^^^  ta 
talk  of  its  cure*  K  pas^ge.  in  Ttodjih.  Nighty.  .8ic, 
where  a  similar  phraseology  i^used^  may  serve^to 
strengthen  tlMs*  mtQ?pretatii)i^  while  at  the  same  time 
it  shews  tluit  there  is  here  iio  coiruption  in  die  text  % 
<«  Give  me  ixcvs  of  it  $  •  that  sutfuUngy 
^  The  appethe  xakysfckdh  -and  sadk.** 

I  believe  that  StiHomon,  tipon  thiis  oceasien,  will  be 

fowid  the  best  interpreter.—**  Hope  defernfd  maketh  tke 

AeartsicJL*^  fefENtBY. 

53.    Of  very  expert  and  apprxm'd  alloamhce  j]  I  read, 

Fery  expert,  and  of  approved  ailowance.  JoHirsoir« 

Expert  and  approved  aUotjana  is  pnt  lor  aUouPd  and 

approved  expertness.    This  mode  of  expresekm  is  not 

unfre<](iient  in  Shakspeve,-  6tbev£N8# 

70.    jimd  in  tke  essential  vesture  ofcreation^ 

Doesbe^i^UexceUen^^'^-'^']  Sudi  is  l9ie  rdid- 
iifig  of  the  quartos ;  for  which  the  folio  has  lhi&: 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  .        > 
Do'is  tyre  the  ingenluer.<  - 
Which  I  explaij^  thus> 

Does  tire  the  ingeniods-v^^. 
This  is  the  best  reading,  and  that  which  the  siuthor 
substituted  in  his.revisal*  JoHNsotf^ 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  so  flat  aiid  uiipoe^cal^. 
when  compared  with  that  senseAvhich  s^emSvipeaBi^  tp 
havp  been  given  in  the  fdio^  dmt  I  heartily  wish  some 
emendation  could  be  hk  on^  .which saiglit.  entitle  it' to 

a  place 
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a  place  io  the  tcipt.  I  believe  th^  Word  tire  WRt  not 
introduced  to  signify — to  fatigue^  but  to  attire^  to  dress. 
The  verb  to  attire,  is  oft^n  so  abbreviated* 

TAe  essential  vesture  ofcrtatitm  tempts  me  to  beHeve 
|t  was  so  used  on  the  present  occasion.  I  would  read 
sconething  )ike  this : 

And  in  the  essential  vestvr,e  ofcreaUon 
Does  tire  the  ingenuous  virtue. 
f*.  e,  i(ivests  her  artless  virtue  in  the  ^rest  form  of 
^rthly  substance.  See  Merchant  o/Venice^  aft  v. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  tfe?  word  inge- 
ner  did  not  anciently  signify  om.  t^ha^nu^nages  the  inginet 
or  artiHery  of  an  army,  but  any  ingenious  person,  any 
master  qf  liberal  science. 
So,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus,  a6l  i.  sc.  i. 
f*  No,  Silius,  we  are  n^i^^good  ingeners, 
(I  Yf^  ^jint  the  fine  arts,"  &c. 
Ingener,  therefore,  may  be  the  true  reading  of  this 
passage:  and  a  similar  thoiic^t  occurs  in  the  Tempest, 
aft  iv.  sc.  1 . 

^<  For  t|iou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
«  4nd  make  it  Aait  behind  her." 
In  the  argument  of  Sejanus,  Jonson  likewise  says, 
that  his  hero  "  worketh  with  all  his  ingene,''  appa- 
rently from  the  Latin  ingem^m.  St£EVENS« 
Perhaps  tlie  poet  wrpte : 

Does  dre  the  ingene  ever. 
This  is  very  near  the  word  exhibited  by  the  folio. 

Malone* 
Gij  The 
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The  reading  of  the  folio,  though  incorrefUy  spelled, 
appears  to  have  been. 

Does  tire  the  engineer  5 
which  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  would  then 
be,  **  One  whose  real  perfe6lions  were  so  excellent, 
that  to  blazon  them  would  exceed  the  abilities  of  tlie 
ablest  masters." 

The  sense  attributed  to  the  word  tire,  according  to 
this  reading,  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the  language  of 
poetry.  The  objefHon  to  the  reading  of  ingener,  is, 
that  although  we  find  the  words  ingine,  inginer,  and 
inginavs  in  Jonson,  they  are  not  the  language  of  Shak- 
spere ;  and  I  believe,  indeed,  that  Jonson  is  singular 
in  the  use  of  them.  Monck  Mason.* 

Does  tire  the  ingenieur,  ]  Whoever  -  shall  rejedt 
uncommon  expressions  in  the  writings  of  Shakspere, 
because  they  differ  either  from  the  exa6l  rules  of 
orthography,  or  from  the  unsettled  mode  of  spel- 
ling them  by  other  writers,  will  be  found  to  deprive 
him  no  less  of  his  beauties,  than  that  ornithologist 
would  the  peacock,  who  should  cut  out  every  eye 
of  his  train  because  it  was  either  not  circular,  or 
else  varied  from  some  imaginary  standard.— /«^e- 
nieur  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  import  with  ingener  or 
ingeneer,  though  perhaps  differently  written  by  Shak- 
spere in  reference  to  ingenious,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  ingeneer,  which  he  has  elsewhere  used  in  a 
military  sense.  Mr.  M.  Mason's  objeftion,  that  it 
is  not  the   language   of  Shakspere,  is  more   than 
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begging  the  question;  and  to  affirm  that  Jonson  is 
singular  in  the  use  of  inginef   tnginer,   and  ingineus^ 
is  as  little  to  the   purpose.    For  we  not  only  have 
those  expressions  in  other  writers,   but  others  fronci 
the  same  root,  as  ingene^  engene^  &c.   in  Holinshed, 
and  Sir  T.  Moore  ;  and  Daniel  uses  ingeniaU  i 
Th'  adulterate  beauty  of  a  falsed  cheek 
Did  Nature  (for  this  good)  ingeniate^ 
To  shew  in  thee  the  glory  of  her  best. 

Henley. 

yS.    Traitors  ensteep'd ]  Thus  the  folio  and  one 

of  the  quartos.  The  first  copy  reads — tnscerptd^  of 
which  every  reader  may  make  what  he  pleases.  Per- 
haps tnscerptd  was  an  old  English  word  borrowed  from 
the  French  escarpe^  which  Shakspere,  not  finding  con- 
gruous to  the  image  of  clogging  the  keel,  afterwards 
changed.  Steevens. 

Hit  guttefd  rocks ^  &c. 

Traitors  ensteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel,]  A  simi- 
lar idea  occurs  in  one  of  Gay's  ballads : 
How  can  they  say  that  Nature 
Has  nothing  made  in  vain  f 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 
Do  hideous  rocks  remain? 
No  eyes  those  rocks  discover. 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover; 
And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 
Mr.  Steevens's  difficulty  respecting  ensteep^d^  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  removed,  if  he  had  but  recolleft- 

ed 
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to  the  fate  of  Tantalus. 
Had  it  pleas'd  Heaven 
To  try  me  .^vith  aflli^ion ;  had  he  rained 
All  kind  of  sore^  and  ^haxnes  90  my  bare  head  | 
Suep'd  me  in  poverty  to  tlie  very  Up^.  — 

HSVLET. 

jj.    Tempuis  i&anschcsf  kigkse^^^andAowling  pinds^ 
As  haxing  jsnsb  of  beauty^  do  ^t 
TAeir  mortal  natures^  Uuing  go  safely  by 
The  PIVINB  Desdewma.^    H^vf  mudi  is  this 
in  the  spirit  of  Lucretius>  when  he  thus^postfc^hisef 
Venus: 

Tep  Denv  ttjkghmt  venti,  ie  mUh  caclt, 
4dvetiiM79que.tMum  \     '  ■  '  . — 


'•iibi  rident  (tguora  fioutif 


Plaiotumque  nitet  diffusa  lumine  calum*     H £  N  LE  r « 
87.    Make  loue*s  quick  pants  in  Dcsdt^tona's  army"] 
Thus  the  folio.    The  <)uaFto  with  less  animation : 
And  swiftly  come  t0  Desdemona's  arms. 

Steevens. 

89.    And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort!']  This  passage  is 

only  found  in  the  quartos.  Stbbvens. 

105.    See  for  tie  noi^.]     The  fir«t  quarto  reads.  So 

speaks  this  voice,  Steevens. 

114.    In  faith,  ivovmhi}    Thus  the  folio.    The 

first  quarto  thus : 

/  know  too  much ; 

I  find  it,  I;  for  when.  See  Stbevbns. 

1S8.    Saints  in  your  injuriesj  ice]    When  you  have 

a  mind 
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a  nind  to  do  uvurles,  you  put  xki  an  air  of  s^fHty  • 

JOHKSOIf 

164.  lOffieuprntkee^dandererl'l  This  short  speech 

isj  m  diequaito,  tmapjiropriatcd  j  and  may  as  well 

belong  to  JEmiHa  as  to  Desimona,  St  B  &  v  E N  s. 

'   131.    -^•^crkicaty'TYiktl^ycensortoia.       JoHNsOlr. 

145.    — Jft€1r^acJblMJ^fit.]  The  first  quarto  reads  kit. 

Steevens. 
148.  She  never yH  was/hoiisk.  Sec]  The  law  makes 
the  power  of  cohabhaiion  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  a 
fiaturai  j  therefore,  since  the  foolishest  woman,  if 
firettyf  wiay  have  a  childi  no  pretty  woman  is  eirer 
fcK^slu  'Johnson. 

.  156.  Butwkatpr^dsecouldsttkouiestowm  a  deserving 
womait  indeed^]  The  hint  for  this  question,  and  the 
metiical  reply  of  lago'  is  taken  from  a  strange  pam- 
pldet^  called  Choice f  Chancef  and  Change,  er  Conceits  ik 
their  CdlcurSi  1606  j  when  after  Tidero  has  described' 
many  ndicUlous  ofeara6ters  in  verse,  Arnofito  asks  him, 
•*  Buti  I  pray  thee,  didst  thou  write  none  in  com-* 
mendation  of  tottie  'woVthy  creature  ?"  Tideiro  then 
proceeds  like  lago  to  repeat  more,  verses* 

Steevens. 
j^8.    -^ — put  M  Ac  vouch-]    To  pvt<m  is  to  /r<7- 
poii^  to  incitt^     So  in  Macbeth  : 
•*  the  powers  above 

"  Pttf  (wi  their  instruments.*'  STBfivtN*. 

167.     To  change  the  cod's  hb^^Jbr  the  salmon's  tail  j  ] 
I'  e:  to  exckuige  a  4elicacy  for  coarser  fare. 

Steevens, 
169. 
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169.  See  suitors  following  J  and  not  took  behind 'y'^  Tfaet 
first  quarto  omits  this  line.  Steevens. 

172.  To  suckle  fooUy  and  ckronicU  snuUl  beer.l  After 
enumerating  the  perfections  of  a  woman,  Iagoa<idS| 
that  if  ever  thf  re  was  such  a  one  as  he  had  been  de- 
scribing, she  was  at  the  best,  of  no  other  use,  than  ta 
suckle  children^  and  keep  the  accounts  of  a  kousehold.  The 
expressions  to  suckle  fools^  and  chronicle  small  beexy  are 
only  instances  of  the  Want  of  natural  afFe6Uon,  and 
the  predominance  of  a  critical  censoriousness  in  lagOy 
which  he  allows  himself  to  be  possessed  of,  where  he 
says,  01  I  am  nothings  if  not  critical,  Steevens» 

175.  — profane — ]  Gross  of  language,  of  expres- 
sion broad  and  brutal.  So  BrabantiO|  in  the  first  a6l» 
calls  I  ago /^£/a«/r  wretch.  Johnson* 

.  Ben  Jonson,  in  describing  the  characters  in  £1^7 
Uan  out  of  his  Humour ^  styles  Carlo  BufFone,  a  pub- 
lick,  scurrilous,  and  profane  jester.  Steevens- 

176.  — Whersd  counsellor  ?]  Liberal  £or  licentious, 

Warburton* 
How  say  you  J  Cassio,  is.  he  not  a  mo$t  profane  and  Ube^ 
ral  counsellor?]  But  in  what  respect  was  lagoacoun- 
sfllor  ?  He  caps  sentences,  indeed :  but  they  are  not 
by  way  of  advice,  but  description  :  what  he  says,  is, 
reflections  on  character  and  conduCt  in  life.  For  thi» 
reason,  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  our  author  wrote 
censurer,    ,  The«bald. 

Counsellor  seems  to  mean,  not  so  much  a  man  that 
gives  counsel,  as  one  that  discourses  fearlesly  and 
volubly.    A  talker.  Johnson, 

Counsellor 
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Counsellor  is  here  used  in  the  common  acceptation, 
besdemona  refers  to  the  answers  she  had  received 
from  lago,  and  particularly  her  last.  Henley. 

i89.    — 1  will  gyve  tAet — ]  i.  ^.  catch>  shackle. 

PotE. 

The  first  quarto  reads,  **  I  will  catch  you  in  your 

own  courtesies;'*  the  second  quarto,  "  I  will  catcA  you 

in  your  own  courtship."    The  folio  as  it  is  in  the  text. 

Steeyens* 

186.  To  play  tie  sir  in,}  That  is — to  shew  your 
good  breeding  and  gallantry.  Henley. 

187.  -^well  kissed  and  excellent  courtesy ; — ]  This  I 
think  should  be  printed,  zoellkiss'dl  an  excellent  cour^ 
iesyJ  Spoken  when  Cassio  kisses  his  hand,  and  Des«> 
demona  courtesies.  Johnson. 

The  old  quarto  confirms  Dr.  Johnson*s  emendation. 

Steevens. 
198.    — calnmessf]  The  folio  reads  calmes. 

Ma  LONE. 

202,    ^^^Ifit  were  now  to  die^ 

*Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,}     So  Cherca,  in 
77u  Eunuch  of  Terence ^  aft  iii.  sc.  5. 
"  Proh,  Jupiter ! 
**  Nunc  tempus  profefto  est,  cum  perpeti  me  pos- 
sum interfeci, 
'^  Ne  vita  aliqua  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  aegritu- 
dine."  Ma  lone. 

213,  Andthisf  and  this,  &c.  Kissing  her,]  So,  in 
Marlow's  Lust's  Dominion  : 

H  "I  pr'ytbec 
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**  I  pr*ydiee  chide  if  I  have  done  amiss, 
**  But  let  my  punishment  be  tkis^^and  tkis,  '* 

^^  [Kissing  tke  Mo9r.** 

Malone. 

Marlow's  play  was  written  before  that  of  Shakspere, 

who  might  possibly  have  afted  in  it.  Stb evens. 

219,     News  J  friends  \\    The  modem  editors  read 

(after  Mr.  Rowe)   Now^  friends,     I  would  observe 

4>nce  for  all,  that  (in  numberless  instances  in  this^ 

play,  as  well  as  in  others)  where  my  predecessors  had 

silently  and  without  reason  made  alterations,  I  have 

as  silently  restored  the  old  readings.  Stebvens. 

223.    I  prattle  out-  of  fashion, — ]     Out  of  method^ 

without  any  settled  order  of  discourse.        JOHKsoif . 

21 6.    — the  master — ]  The  pilot  of  the  ship* 

JOHNBON.^ 

234.  — t&e  court  of  guard — ]  1.  e,  the  place  where 
the  guard  musters.  Stebveks. 

238.  Lay  thyjinger  tkus — ]  On  thy  mouth,  to  stop 
it  while  thou  art  listening  to  a  wiser  man.  Johnson. 
^  24 1.  And  zvill  she  love  him  still  for  prating  ^]  The 
folio  reads — To  love  him  still  for  prating^     Stbe  vens. 

244.  When  the  blood  is  made  dulliuith  the  aB  of  sporty 
there  should  he  a  game  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a 
fresh  appetite ;  loveliness  in  favour^  sympatf^  in  yearsy 
manners^  and  beauties  ; — ]  This,  it  is  true,  is  the  redd- 
ing of  the  generality  of  the  copies :  but,  methinks, 
it  is  a  very  peculiar  experiment,  when  the  blood  aind 
spirits  are  dulled  and  exhausted  with  sport,  to  raise 
and  recruit  them  by  sport :  for  sport  and  game  are  but 
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two  words  for  the  same  thing.  I  have  retrieved  the 
pointing  and  reading  of  the  elder  quarto,  which  cer- 
tainly gives  us  the  poet*s  sense ;  that  when  the  blood 
is  dulled  with  the  exercise  of  pleasure,  there  should 
be  proper  incentives  on  each  side  to  raise  it  agai^,  as 
the  charms  of  beauty,  equality  of  years,  and  agree- 
ment of  manners  and  disposition  j  which  are  wanting 
in  Othello  to  rekindle  Desdemona's  passion. 

Theobald. 

245.  — again  to  inflame  i/,]  Thus  the  quarto  1622^ 
It  is  the  folio  reads — a  garni,  Steevens.' 

^^6*  — -gT^^^n  minds — ]  Minds  unripe,  minds  not 
yet  fully  formed.  J o h  n  s o k. 

&6^,    — coaditim,]  Qualities,  disposition  of  mind. 

JOH^SOK, 

276.  — an  index  and  obscure  prologuey  &c.]  That 
indexes  were  formerly  prtjixed  to  books,  appears  from 
a  passage  in  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Ma  lone. 

287.  — tainting — ]  Throwing  a  slur  upon  his  dis- 
cipline- Johnson* 

ttS8«  — cMer  course — ]  The  first  quarto  reads, 
<aMse*  Steevens. 

291.  — tudden  in  ckoler ; — ]  Sudden,  is  precipitately 
violent.  Johnson* 

•95.  — whose  qualification  shall  come,  &c.]  Whose 
resentment  sliall  not  be  so  qualified  or  tempered,  as  to 
be  well  tasted,  as  not  to  retain  some  bitterness »  The 
phrase  is  harsh,  at  least  to  our  ears.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  qualification  means  fitness  to  preserve  good 
4)rder^  or  the  regularity  of  military  discipline, 

Steevens. 
Hij  317- 
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317.     — A'itf  a  poisonous  mineral — ]     Tlus  is  philo* 
sophical.     Mineral  poisons  kill  by  corrosion. 

Johnson. 
319.     'Till  I  am  even  witA  Aim,}  Thus  the  quarto, 
1622 ;  the  first  folio  reads : 

'Till  I  am  evened  with  him. 
t.  e*  'Till  I  am  on  a  level  with  him  by  retaliation. 

Steevens. 
323.     IftAis  poor  trash  ofVenice^  whom  I  trace 

For  Ais  'quick  huntings  stand  the  putting  w,] 
Dr.  Warburton,  with  his  usual  happy  sagacity,  turn- 
ed the  old  reading  trash  into  brack.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  trasA  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  line,  and 
that  we  should  read  trasA  for  trace.  The  old  quartos 
(in  the  same  part  of  the  line)  read  crusA^  signifying 
indeed  the  same  as  trasA,  but  plainly  corrupted  from 
it.  To  trash  a  hound  is  a  term  of  hunting  still  used  in 
the  North,  and  perhaps  not  uncommon  in  other  parts 
of  England.  It  is,  to  correft,  to  rate.  CrusA  was 
never  the  technical  expression  on  this  occasion ;  and 
only  found  a  place  here  as  a  more  familiar  word  with 
the  Printers.  The  sense  is,  "  If  this  hound  Rode- 
rigo,  whom  I  rate  for  quick  hunting,  for  over-mnning 
the  scent,  wiW  hut  stand  the  putting  on,  will  but  have 
patience  to  be  fairly  arid  properly  put  upon  the  scent, 
&c.**  This  very  hunting  term  to  trash,  is  metaphori-. 
cally  applied  by  our  author  in  The  Tempest,  aft  i.  sc.  2» 
**  Being  once  perfe6led  how  to  grant  suits, 
*'  How  to  deny  them,  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
••  To  trash  for  overtopping. 
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To  trash  for  overtopping^  i.e.  "  What  suitors  to  check 
for  their  too  great  forwardness. '  *  Here  another  phrase 
of  the  field  is  joined  with  to  trash.  To  overtop  is  when 
a  hound  gives  his  tongue  above  the  rest,  too  loudly  or 
too  readily ;  for  which  he  ought  to  be  trash'dox  rated. 
Topper^  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  common 
name  for  a  hound.  Shakspere  is  fond  of  allusions  to 
hunting,  and  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its 
language.  This  explication  of  trash  illustrates  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Bonduca  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
which  has  been  hitherto  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented ;  and  where  the  use  of  the  word  equally  reflets 
light  on  our  author.  A^  i.  sc.  i* 
"  Car,  I  fled  too, 
<*  But  not  so  fast :  your  jewel  had  been  lost  then, 
**  Young  Hengo  there;  he  trash'dme,** 
Here  Bonduca  and  Nennius  are  accusing  Caratach  of 
running  away  from  the  Romans.  Caratach  answers, 
"  It  is  very  true,  Nennius,  that  I  fled  from  the  Ro- 
mans.— But  recolle6l,  I  did  not  run  so  fast  as  you  pre- 
tend :  I  soon  stood  still  to  defend  your  favourite  youth 
Hengo: — He  stopped  ray  flight^  and  I  saved  his  life." 
In  this  passage,  where  trash  properly  signifies  cheeky 
the  commentators  substitute  trace  :  a  correction,  w  hich 
entirely  destroys  the  force  of  the  context,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  reply.  Wart  on. 

To  trash  likewise  signifies  to  follow.  So,  in  the 
Puritan^  1605  •  "  A  guarded  lackey  to  run  before  it, 
and  py'd  liveries  to  come  trashing  after  it.'*  The 
repetition  of  the  word  trash  is  much  in  Shakspere*s 
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manner^  though  in  his  worst*    In  a  6d>seqiient  acency 
lago  calls  Riaaca— /r^il.  Stksvzhs. 

325.  VU  ham  our  MtchtdCassio  0m  tke  kip^"]  A 
phrase  from  the  art  of  wrestling.  Johv80N« 

3«6.  Rank  gar/f]  1  believe,  means,  grossfy,  i.e. 
wtkout  mindttg  the  flatter.  So,  in  Marston's  Duick 
CmirUzany  1604: 

<<  Whither,  in  the  ronk  name  of  madness,  wluther?*' 

Stebveits. 
.  332.  KnaoeryU  pktin  face  is  neDer  seat — ]  An  ho- 
nest man  a6ts  upon  a  plan,  and  forecasts  his  designs  ; 
but  a  knave  depends  upon  temporary  and  local  oppor- 
tunities, and  never  knows  his  own  purpose,  but  at  the 
time  of  execution.  Johnson. 

835*  — ^mere  perdition — ]  Mere  in  this  place  signi- 
fies entire*    See  Henry  VIJL  a6t  iii.  line  598,  &c* 

Steevbks. 
.  338.  -^Ais  addition]  The  first  quarto  reads,  his 
mind,  Stbbvens. 

339.  Our  general  csLSt  us — ]  ThutiSy  appointed  n€ 
to  our  stations.  To  cast  the  pUry,  is,  in  the  style  of  the 
theatres,  to  assign  to  every  a6lor  his  proper  part. 

J0HN6OK. 

Perhaps  cad  us,  only  means  dismissed  us,  or^^  rid 
of  our  company.  So,  in  one  of  the  following  scenes, 
**  You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood  j"  i.  e.  turned  out 
of  your  office  in  his  anger  j  and  in  the  first  scene  it 
means  to  dismss,  Stbevens. 

370.  — an  alarum — ]  The  voice  may  sound  an 
alarum  more  properly  than  the  eye  can  sound  a  parley. 

Johnson. 
The 
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The  eye  is  often  said  to  speak.  Thus  we  frequently 
licar  of  die  language  of  the  ^e.  Surely  that  which 
can  tdk  may,  without  any  violent  stretch  of  the  figure, 
1»e  aUowed  to  sound  a  parley.  The  foho  reads  parl^ 
to  provocation*  Remarks. 

370.  — is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  F — ]  The  quartos 
vead — 'tw  an  alarm  to  love.  St  e k  v  en  s, 

384.    — craftifyqualtfiedr-^l  Slily  mixed  with  water. 

JOHNSOif, 

399.     7%ree  lads  of  Cyprus^]    The  folio  reads—. 

Three  «i!se  of  Cyprus.  Steevens. 

401.     The  very  elements — ]    As  quarrelsome  as  the 

iiscordia  semina  rerum ;  as  quick  in  opposition  as  fire 

and  water.  Johwson. 

406.     If  consequence  do  6ut  approve  my  drcaVRy'l  Every 

scheme  subsisting  only  in  the  imagination  may  be 

termed  a  dream.  Johns  on. 

408L    ^^given  me  a,  rouse,  &c.]     A  rouse  appears 

to  be  a  quantity  of  liquor  rather  too  large. 

So  in  Hamlet f  and  in  The  Christian  turned  Turk,  1612: 

« our  friends  may  tell 

•*  We  drank  a  r(7ax«  to  them.*'  Steevens- 

416.  A  life's  but  a  span  j]  Thus  the  quarto.  The 
folio  reads : 

"  Ohy  man^s  life*^s  but  a  span.**  Steevens. 

424.     — so  exquisit* — ]  The  quarto  reads,  so  expert. 

Steevens. 
434.     King  Stepkenj  &c.]    These  stanzas  are  taken 
from  an  old  song,  which  the  reader  will  find  recover- 
ed and  preserved  in  a  curious  work,  entitled^  Reltcks 

of 
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of  Ancient  Poetry^  consisting  of  old  heroick  ballads, 
songs,  &c.  3  vols.  i2mo.  Johnsok.; 

So,  in  Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier:  "  King 
Stephen  wore  a  pair  of  doth  breeches  of  a  noble  a  pair, 
and  thought  them  passing  costly . "  S t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

437.    — lozan»'\    Sorry  fellow,  paltry  wretch. 

JOHNSOW^ 

476.  He^U  watch  the  horologe  a  double  w/,]  If  he 
have  no  drink,  he*ll  keep  awake  while  the  clock 
strikes  two  rounds,  or  four-and->twenty  hours. 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  horologe  in  more  places  thafl 
one. 

**  Well  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge 

**  Than  is  a  clock  or  abbey  horologe,^*  Johnson. 

487.  — ingraft  infirmity  :'\  An  infirmity  rooted^ 
settled  in  his  constitution.  Johnson* 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  seems  to  fall  short  of  the 
poet's  meaning.  The  qualities  of  a  tree  are  so  chang- 
ed by  grafting,  that  its  fruit  loses  the  properties  of 
the  original  stock,  and  assumes  those  of  the  graft  in 
their  stead.  Conformably  to  this  idea,  is  the  assertion 
of  Hamlet  concerning  the  same  vice  in  his  country- 
men : 

"  They  clepe  us  drunkardij,  &c."        Hen  lb  r^ 

496.  — into  a  tzuiggen  httle.]  A  twiggen  bottle  is 
a  wicker'' d  bottle ;  and  so  the  quarto  reads. 

Stbevens. 

1509.  — Diablo — ]  I  meet  with  this  exclamation  in 
Marlow's  King  Edward  JL  162a :  "  Diablo^  what 
passions  call  you  these  V*  Stebvens* 

5^a- 
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^  1 3,  ^^lam  hurt  to  death — he  dies.  ]  Montana  thinks 
he  is  mortally  wounded,  yet  by  these  words  he  seems 
determined  to  continue  the  duel,  and  to  kill  his  anta- 
gonist Cassia,  So  when  Roderigo  runs  at  Cassioy  in  the 
5th  aft,  he  says—"  Villain,  thou  dy'st."     Tollet. 

He  dieSf  I  c.  he  shall  die.  He  may  be  supposed  to 
say  this  as  he  is  offering  to  renew  the  fight. 

Steevens. 

The  first  quarto  reads — 

*Zoundsy  I  bleed  still ;  I  am  hurt  to  death. 
And  adds  in  the  margin — he  faints.  This  shews  that 
the  words — he  dies — ^were  at  first  ignorantly  inserted 
by  the  editors  of  the  folio  (where  alone  they  are  found) 
who  were  misled  by  Cassio's  saying  that  he  was  "  hurt 
to  death;**  and  afterwards  thinking  it  necessary  to 
omit  the  oath  that  originally  stood  in  this  line,  they 
absurdly  supplied  its  place,  by  introducing  this  im- 
proper marginal  dire6tion  into  the  text.        Ma  lo n  e,' 

516;  — all  sense  of  place  and  duty?}  So  Hanmer. 
The  rest, 

all  place  of  sense  and  duty  ?  Johnson, 

522.  — to  carve  forth  his  own  rage^]  So  the  quarto. 
The  reading  of  tlie  folio-^r  his  own  rage,  is  perhaps 
better.  Ma  lone. 

524.     it  frights  the  isle 

From  her  propriety.] — From  her  regular  and 
proper  state.  Johnson. 

529.  In  quarter — ]  In  their  quarters  5  at  their 
lodging.  Johnson* 

Rather  at  peace^  quiet.    They  had  been  on  that  very 
I  spct 
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spot  (the  court  or  platform,  it  is  presumed,  before 
the  castle)  ever  since  Othello  left  them,  which  ca» 
scarcely  be  called  being  in  their  quarters,  or  at  ikeir 
lodging.  Remarks*.' 

It  required  one  example,  if  no  more,  to  evince  that 
in  quarter  ever  signified  quiet,  at  peace.^-PcrhdLps  the 
tomohawk  of  criticism  has  never  been  thrown  with 
more  desperate  dexterity  than  by  this  very  Remarker^ 
whose  oscitancy  in  this  instance  exposes  him  to  a  se* 
vere  retaliation.  But  little  attention  would  have 
shewn,  that  the  them,  whom  he  speaks  of  Othello''s 
having  left,  was  onfy  Cassio ;  who,  being  joined  by 
lago,  where  Othello  (but  not  on  the  platform)  had 
just  left  him,  is  dissuaded  from  setting  the  watch  im- 
mediately ;  entreated  to  partake  of  a  stoop  of  wine,  in 
company  with  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  then  wait- 
ing without ;  and  prevailed  upon,  though  relu6lantly,. 
to  invite  them  in.  In  this  apartment  the  carousal 
happens,  and  wine  is  repeatedly  called  for,  till  at  last 
Cassio,  finding  its  too  powerful  efFe6h,  goes  out  to  set 
the  watch..  At  the  proposal  of  Montano,  himself  and 
lago  follow  Cassio  towards  tlie  platform,  and  the  lat- 
ter sets  on  Roderigo  to  insult  him.  The  scuffle 
ensues ;  an  alarm  is  given,  and  Othello  comes  forth 
to  inquire  the  cause.    When,  therefore,  lago  answers : 

'  I  do  not  know : — friends  all  but  now,  even  now 

'  In  quarter — 
it  is  evident  the  ^aar/<rr  referred  to,  was  that  apartment 
of  the  castle  assigned  to  the  officers  on  guard,   where 
Othello,,  after  giving  Cassio  his  orders,  had,  a  little 

before^ 
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before,  left  him  ;  and  where  lago,  with  his  compani- 
ons, immediately  found  him.  Henley, 

53 /•  ^-you  are  thus  forgot?}  i.  e.  you  have  thus 
forgot  yourself.  Steevens. 

543,  That  you  unlace — ]  Slacken,  or  loosen.  Put 
in  danger  of  dropping  5  or  perhaps  strip  of  its  orna- 
jnents.  Johnson^ 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  no  reason  for  this  interpretation. 
I  believe  that  unlace  in  this  passage  means — **  You 
UNLESS  or  onles  your  reputation, ' '  from  the  verb 
Onleran.  Horne  Tooke, 

544*  — spend  your  rich  opinion — ]  Throw  away 
and  squander  a  reputation  so  valuable  as  yours. 

Johnson. 

551.    "-^elf  charity — ]    Care  of  one's  self. 

Johnson, 

556.    And  passion^  having  my  best  judgment  collied,  ] 
Thus  the  folio  reads,  and  I  believe  riglitly.    Othello 
fneans,  that  passion  has  discoloured  his  judgment. 
The  word  is  used  in  llie  Midsummer- Night's  Dream: 
** like  lightning  in  the  collied  night," 

To  colly  anciently  signified  to  besmuty  to  blacken  as 
with  coal.     So,  in  a  comedy  called  The  Family  o/Love^ 

1608. "  carry  thy  link  a't'other  side  the  way,  thou 

collow^st  me  and  my  ruffe."  The  word  (as  I  am  as- 
sured) is  still  used  in  the  midland  counties. — Colly ^ 
however,  is  frdm  coaly  as  collier,  Steevens. 

561.     — he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence,]   He  that 

is  convifted  by  proof,  of  having  been  engaged  in  this 

t>ffence.  Johnson^ 

lij  56^ 
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566.  — and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety  /]  Thi^» 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old 
copies.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  words  were 
transposed  by  mistake  at  the  press,  when  the  first 
quarto  was  printed,  which  the  other  editions  have 
followed.     I  would  read : 

on  the  court  0/ guard  and  safety.^ 

The  court  of  guard  was  formerly  a  military  phrase, 
meaning  the  guard-room.  The  same  phrase  having 
occurred  already  in  this  play,  aft  ii.  line  232.  puts 
the  emendation  proposed  beyond  a  doubt :  "  — the 
lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard J**-^ 
A  similar  mistake  has  happened  again  in  the  present 
scene,  where,  in  the  old  copy  we  find — 

Have  you  forgot  all  place  of  sense  and  duty  ? 
instead  of— all  sense  of  place  ^  &c .  Ma  lone. 

As  a  collocation  of  words  as  seemingly  perverse 
occurs  in  the  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  and  is  justi-* 

fied  there,  in  the  following  instance 

**  I  shall  desire 7(7«  ^more  acquaintance." 
I  forbear  to  disturb  the  text  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration. Steevens. 

568.  If  partially  affin'd — ]  Affin'd  is  bound  by 
proximity  of  relationship ;  but  here  it  means  related 
by  nearness  of  office.  In  the  first  scene  it  is  used  in 
the  former  of  these  senses : 

"  If  I,  in  any  just  term,  am  ajin'd 

«  To  love  the  Moor."  Steevens. 

607.  Lead  him  off.  "^  I  am  persuaded,  these  words 
were  originally  a  marginal  direftion.     In  our  0I4 

plays 
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plays  all  die  stage  direftions  were  couched  in  impera- 
tive terms : — Play  musick — Ring  the  bell — Lead  him  off. 

Malone. 
620.    — there  is  more  offence,  &c.]  Thus  the  quar- 
tos.   The  folio  reads — ^there  is  more  sense,  Sec, 

Steevens. 
626,    ''<ast  in  his  mood — ]  Ejected  in  his  anger. 

Johnson. 
632.     — and  speah,  parrot  P]  A  phrase  signifying  to 
a6t  foolishly  and  childishly.     So  Skelton, 

**  These  maidens  full  mekely  with  many  a  divers 

flour, 

**  Freshly  they  dress  and  make  sweete  my  houre, 

"  With  spake  parrot  I  pray  you  full  courteously 

theisaye.'*  Warburton. 

670.     ^fir  that  he  hath  devoted ,  and  given  up  himself 

to  the  contemplation  f  mark^  and  devotement,  of  her  parts 

and  graces. — ]     I  remember,  it  is  said  of  Antony,  in 

the  beginning  of  his  tragedy,  that  he  who  used  to  fix 

his  eyes  altogether  on  the  dreadful  ranges  of  war : 

*« now  bends,  now  turns, 

**  The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
**  Upon  a  strumpet's  front.*' 
This  is  finely  expressed ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self that  our  poet  would  ever  have  said,  any  one 
devoted  himself  to  the  devotement  of  any  thing.  All  the 
copies  agree  ;  but  the  mistake  certainly  arose  from  a 
single  letter  being  turned  upside  down  at  press. 

Theobald. 
692,     -^this  advice  is  fret — "|    This  counsel  has  an 

appearance 
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appearance  of  honest  openness^  of  frank  good-will. 

Johnson* 
Rather  gratis,  not  paid  for ^  as  his  advice  to  Rode* 
rigo  was.  Hen  LET. 

693.  Probahlt\  The  old  editions  concur  in  reading 
probaL  There  may  be  such  a  contraction  of  the  word, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  other  book.  Yet, 
abbreviations  as  violent  occur  in  our  ancient  writers. 

Steevens* 
^^^,   fruitful\  Corresponding  to  6emgnus,  o^ovof^ 

Henley. 
697.    ^-free  eiements:]    Liberal,  bountiful,  as  the 
dements,  out  of  which  all  things  are  produced. 

Johnson. 
704.    — to  this  parallel  course,']  i.  e.  a  course  level, 
and  even  with  his  design .  Johnson. 

706.     When  devils  zoili  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 

77iey  do  suggest — ]  When  devils  would  instil- 
gate  men  to  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.    To  suggest,  m  old  language,  is  to  tempt. 

Malone. 

711.  ni pour  this  pestilence—']  Pestilence,  for  poi- 
son. Warburton. 

712.  Tkat  she  repeals  i5««— ]  That  is,  recalls  him. 

Johnson. 

717.     TAat  shall  enmesh  them  all, — ]    A  metaphor 

from  taking  birds  in  meshes.  Pope. 

Why  not  from  the  taking  fish,  for  which  purpose 

nets  are  more  f requen  tly  used  ?        M  0  n  c  k  Ma  son. 

723. 
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723,  — a  little  more  wit^^  Thus  the  folio.  The 
first  quarto  reads — and  with  that  wit,         Steevens. 

731 .  Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun, 
Tet  fruits,  that  blossom  first ,  will  first  he  ripe.} 
Of  many  different  things,  all  planned  with  the  same 
art,  and  promoted  with  the  same  diligence,  some  must 
succeed  sooner  than  others,  by  the  order  of  nature. 
Every  thing  cannot  be  done  at  once ;  we  must  proceed 
by  the  necessary  gradation.  We  are  not  to  despair  of 
slow  events  any  more  than  of  tardy  fruits,  while  the 
causes  are  in  regular  progress,  and  the  fruits  grom 
fairer  against  the  sun,  Hanmer  has  not,  I  think, 
rightly  conceived  the  sentiment ;  for  he  reads. 

Those  fruits  which  blossom  first,  are  not  first  ripe* 
I  have  therefore  drawn  it  out  at  length,  for  there  are 
few  to  whom  that  will  be  easy  wliich  was  difficult  to 
Hanmer.  Johnson* 

741.  — will  draw'^  The  old  copies  read — to  draw, 
which  may  be  right,  and  consistent  with  the  tenor  of 
this  interrupted  speech.  I  ago  is  still  debating  with 
himself  concerning  the  means  to  perplex  Othello. 

Stekvens. 

742.  bring  him]\xm^'\  UnexpeEledly  : — an  expression 
taken  from  the  bound,  or  start,  with  which  -we  are 
shocked,  at  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  appearance 
of  any  offensive  obje6t.  Henley. 
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ACT  III. 


Line  3.  W H  T,  masters^  have  your  instruments  been  in 
Naples^  that  tAey  speak  «'  the  nose  thus  F]  The  venereal 
disease  first  appeared  at  the  siege  of  Naples. 

Johnson* 

When  Mr.  Stuart,  in  sifting  the  grounds  of  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  Douglas  cause,  pressed  Menager 
to  account  for  La  Marr*s  assertion,  that  he  had  passed 
fen  months  at  Naples,  though  he  never  had  been  in 
Italy : — the  answer  was,  "  that  his  friend  was  very 
much  of  a  tibertin,  and  that  he  had  often  suffered  by 
the  maladie  venerienne ;  and  that  as  that  disease  iir 
France  often  goes  under  the  name  of  the  maladie  de 
Naples,  from  whence  it  came.  La  Marr,  by  the  voyage 
de  Naples,  had  probably  meant  to  intimate,  that  he 
had  lately  passe  le  grand  remede  pour  la  maladie  vene*- 
rienne,**  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield,  from  Andrew 
Stuart,  Esq;  No.  iii.  p.  19.  Henley. 

13.  —of  all  loves. -^1  The  folio  reads— ^r  lovers 
sake,  Steevens. 

20.  — vanish  into  air,'\  So  the  folio  and  one  of  the 
quartos.    The  eldest  quarto  reads — Vanish  away. 

Steevens. 

52.  To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front,']  This 
line  is  wanting  in  the  folio.  Steevens. 

61 .  I  am  muck  bound  toyou.'\  This  speech  is  omit- 
ted in  the  first  quarto,  Steevens. 

^3- 
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^3,    —itefe  ;]  The  folio  reads«-*fnM^.   Ma  lone. 

7».  As  if  the  case  were  Ais.J  The  folio  reads — A» 
if  the  cause  were  his,  Stee¥Ens. 

^.  7%at  policy  mxy  eitAer  last  so  long,}  He  may 
either  of  himself  think  it  politick  to  keep  me  out  of 
oiSce  so  long,  or  he  may  be  mthfipd  with  such  slight 
reasonsi  or  so  many  aocideats  may  tnake  him  think 
my  re-admission  at  that  time  improper,  that  I  may  be 
quite  forgotten.  Johnson. 

93*  VU  watch  kim  tam^J  It  is  said,  that  the  fero- 
city of  beasts,  insuperable  and  irreclaimable  by  any 
otfier  means,  is  subdued  by  keeping  them  from  sleep. 

JOHN«ON* 

Hawks  aod  other  birds  are  tamed  by  keeping  them 
from  skep,  and  it  is  to  the  management  of  those 
S^kspere  alludes. 

In  the  Booke  of  Hmtkyng,  fbmtyng,  &c,  bl.  let.  no 
dale  :  '^  Wake  her  all  nyght,  and  on  the  morrowe  all 
daye,  and  then  she  will  be  previ  enough  to  be  re- 
daymcd."  Steevens, 

119.  Hispresatt  recouciliation  take:]  To  take  Ms 
Tecondiiaidcmf  may  be  to  accept  the  submission  which 
he  makes  in  otder  to  be  reoonciled.  Johnson. 

ifi.  — and  not  tn  cunning,]  Cunning,  for  design, 
or  purpose,  simply.  W a  r  b  u  rt  o  n  . 

127.  To  suffer  with  him  f\  The  first  quarto  reads — 
I  suflfer  with  hira.  Malone.- 

141.     the  wars  must  make  examples 

Out  of  their  best ]  The  severity  of  military 

dtsdpline  must  not  spare  die  ^esi  men  of  die  army, 
K  when 
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when  th^ir  punishment  may  afford  a  wholesome  ex- 
mmpU,  Johnson, 

146.  — >io  mammering  on  ?"]  To  hesitate,  to  stancl 
in  suspense.  The  word  often  occurs  in  old  English 
writings,  and  probably  takes  its  original  from  the 
French  wC Amour j  which  men  were  apt  often  to  repeat 
when  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  dire6t  answer. 

Hanmer. 

I  find  die  same  word  in  Acolastus^  a  comedy,  1540 : 

•*  I  stand  in  doubt^  or  in  a  mamoryngc  between  hope 

and  fear."  Steevens. 

1^9.    - — -fullof^YLt — ]  i.e»  of  weight.     So,  in 

Hie  Dumb  Knight,  1633  : 

**  They  are  of  poize  sufficient — "       Steevens. 
1 68  •    ExcelUnt  wretch  1 — Perdition  catch  my  soul. 

But  I  do  love  thee  !  &c.]  The  meaning  of  the 
word  wretch,  is  not  generally  uhderstood.  It  is  now, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  a  term  of  the  softest  and 
fondest  tenderness.  It  expresses  the  utmost  degree  of 
amiableness,  joined  with  an  idea,  which  perhaps  all 
tenderness  includes,  of  feebleness,  softness,  and  want 
of  protection.  Othello,  considering  Desdemona  as 
excelling  in  beauty  and  virtue,  soft  and  timorous  by 
her  sex,  and  by  her  situation  absolutely  in  his  power, 
calls  her.  Excellent  wretch  I  It  may  be  expressed : 

Dear,  harmless,  helpless  Excellence,         Johnson. 

Sir  fF.  D'Avenant  uses  the  same  expression  in  his* 

Cruel  Brother,  1630,  and  with  the  same  meaning.     It 

occurs  twice:    "  Excellent  vrretch!   with  a  timorous 

modesty  she  stifleth  up  her  utterance*"    Steevens. 

169. 
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169.    ^—^toAen  I  love  thee  not^ 

Chaos  is  come  again,']  When  my  love  is  for 
a  moment  suspended  by  suspidon,  I  have  nothing  in 
my  mind  but  discord,  tumult,  perturbation,  and  con- 
fusion. Johnson. 
There  is  another  meaning  possible.  When  I  cease  to 
lave  thee,  the  world  is  at  an  end-,  u  e,  there  remains 
nothing  valuable  or  important.  The  first  explanation 
may  be  more  elegant,  the  second  is  perhaps  more 
easy.  Shakspere  has  the  same  thought  in  his  Fenus 
and  Adonis  : 

"  For  he  being  dead,  with  him  his  beauty  slain, 
**  And,  beauty  dead,  black  Chaos  comes  again,** 

Steevens. 
The  passage  does  not  strike  me  in  the  same  light  in 
which  it  appeared  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  as  Othello  hath  not 
at  this  time  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  wife's  fidelity^ 
He  means,  I  think,  to  say— ^tv  I  cease  to  love  thee,  the 
world  itself  shall  be  reduced  to  its  primitive  chaos,  Shak- 
spere probably  preferred—**  Chaos  is  come  again," 
to  **  Chaos  shall  come  again,**— as  more  bold  and 
expressive.  Muretus,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  exa6lly  the  same  thought : 

**  Tunc  meo  elabi  possis  de  pc6lore,  Lacci, 

"  Aut  ego,  dum  vivam,  non  meminisse  tui? 
*'  Ante  vel  istius  mundi  compage  soluta 

'*  Tetras  in  antiquum  sit  reditura  Chaos  J** 
The  meaning  of  Shakspere  appears  very  clearly 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  where 
4he  same  thought  is  more  fully  expressed : 

K  i  j  « It 
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<< ^It  cannot  M 

<<  But  by  the  vblation  of  my  faith— and  then 

^  Let  nature  crush  the  sides  cf  the  earth  togedier, 

'<  And  mar  the  seeds  trithin/'  MALoifs* 

179,    -*-^^r.]   So  all  the  old  copies.    Rowe  ahered 
the  word  to  it.  Ma  lo  n  e  • 

189.    -^By  keaxen  he  echoes  me. 

As  if  there  were  seme  mamsUr  in  his  thought^  &c«] 
Thus  tiie  eldest  quarto.    The  second  quarto  reads : 
-«-— Why  dost  thou  echo  me. 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  thy  thought,  &c. 
The  folio  reads : 

-»— Alas !  thou  echo*st  me. 

As  if,  &c.—  Steevens. 

so 7.    They  are  cold  dilations  vmrhingjrom  the  heart. 

That  passion  camot  ride,  ]  The  (^d  copies  uni-> 

formly  give,  close  dilations^  except  that  the  earlier 

quarto  has  close  dinotements ;  which  was  the  author's 

first  expression,  afterwards  changed  by  him,  not  to 

cold  dHatumsy  for  cold  is  read  in  no  ancient  copy :  nor, 

I  believe,  to  close  dHations,  but  to  close  dilations ;  U» 

occult  and  secret  accusatiomy  working  involuntarily  Jrom 

the  heart,  which,  though  resolved  to  conceal  the  fault, 

cannot  rule  its  passion  of  resentment.  Johnson. 

Tills  reading  is  so  much  more  elegant  than  the  for* 

mer,   that  one  cannot  help  wishing  it  to  be  right. 

But  delations  sounds  to  me  too  classical  to  have  been 

used  by  Shakspere. 

The  old  reading — close  dilations  (in  the  sense  of 
secret  expositions  of  the  mind}  is  authorized  by  a  book 

of 
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of  that  age,  which  our  author  is  known  to  have  read  5 
— *<  After  all  this  foul  weather  follows  a  calm  ^ziate^ 
ment  of  others'  too  forward  harmfulncss/' — Rosafyndt 
or  Euphues  golden  LegacU,  by  Thomas  Lodge,  1592. 

Malone. 

Cold  dektions  is  tlie  reading  of  the  three  latter  folios. 

Remarks. 

tl3.  (hf  those  that  be  not,  ^ would  they  might  seem. 
none !]  I  believe  the  meaning  is,  ^zoould  they  mght  na 
longer  seem,  or  bear  the  shape  of  men,  Johnson, 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  ^ would  they  might  not  seem 
honest!  Malone, 

fls/.  Keep  teets  and  law-days — }  Leets,2Lnd  law-days, 
are  synonymous  terms.  "  Leet  (says  Jacob,  in  his  Law 
Di^onary)  is  otherwise  called  a  law-day, ^^  They  are 
there  explained  to  be  courts,  or  meetings  of  the  hun^ 
dredy  "  to  certify  the  king  of  the  good  manners  and 
government  of  the  inhabitants,"  and  to  inquire  of  all 
offences  that  are  not  capital.  The  poet's  meaning 
will  now  be  plain. — Who  has  a  hr east  so  little  apt  to  form 
HI  opinions  of  others,  but  that  foul  suspicions  wili  sometimes 
mix  with  his  fairest  and  most  candid  thoughts,  andereB  a 
court  in  his  mind,  to  inquire  of*the  offences  apprehended. 

Steevens. 

233.  Though  /,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess,'\ 
Not  to  mention  that,  in  this  reading,  the  sentence  is 
abrupt  and  broken,  it  is  likewise  highly  absurd.  I 
beseech  you  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  from  my  un- 
*ure  observance,  though  I  am  vicious  in  my  guess. 
For  Ills  being  an  ill  guesscr  was  a  reason  why  Othello 

should 
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should  not  be  uneasy  :   in  propriety,  therefore,  it 
should  either  have  been,  though  I  am  not  vicious,  or 
hecause  I  am  vicious.    It  appears  then  we  should  read : 
/  do  beseech  youy 
Think,  /,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess. 
Which  makes  the  sense  pertinent  and  perfe6t. 

Warburton. 
Though  I^-perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess,]  That 
abruptness  in  the  speech  which  Dr.  Wai'burton  com- 
plains of,  and  would  alter,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  lago  seems  desirous  by  this  ambiguous  hint, 
Though  /—to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  Othello,  which 
he  knew  would  be  more  effefhially  done  in  this  man- 
ner, than  by  any  expression  that  bore  a  determinate 
meaning.  The  jealous  Othello  would  fill  up  the  pause 
in  the  speech,  which  lago  turns  off  at  last  to  another 
purpose,  and  find  a  more  certain  cause  of  discontent, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  torture  arising  from  the  doubt- 
ful consideration  how  it  might  have  concluded,  than 
he  could  have  experienced  had  the  whole  of  what  he 
inquired  after  beeii'  reported  to  him  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  aggravation. 

We  may  suppose  hiny  imagining  to  himself,  that 
lago  mentally  continued  the  thought  thus,  Ihmgh  I — 
hnow  more  than  I  choose  to  speah  of. 

I  believe  nothing  is  here  wanting,  but  to  regulate 
the  pun6luation : 

lago,    I  do  beseech  you — 
Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess. 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 

To 
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To  spy  into  abuses ;  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not — that  your,  &c. 

Henley. 
Vicious  in  my  guess  does  not  mean  that  he  is  an  ilU 
gtiesser,  but  that  he  is  apt  to  put  the  worst  constru6tion 
on  every  thing  he  attempts  to  account  for. 

Steevens. 
236.    — that  your  wisdomyet,']  Thus  the  folio.    The 
quarto  thus  : 

— I  intreat  you  then, 
From  one  that  so  imperfeftly  conje&s, 

You*d  take  no  notice 

To  conjeSi,  i.  e.  to  conjeQure^  is  a  verb  used  by  other 
writers.     So,  in  Acolastus,  a  comedy,  1540  : 

"  Now  reason  I,  or  conjeB  with  myself/* 
Again, 

"  I  cannot  forget  thy  saying,  or  thy  conjeBing 
words.**  Steevens. 

256,    — which  doth  mock 

ITunuat  it  feeds  on — ]  i.  e.  loathes  that  which 
nourishes  and  sustains  it.  Tiiis  being  a  miserable 
state,  lago  bids  him  beware  of  it.  The  Oxford  Edi- 
tor reads  : 

which  doth  make 


The  meat  it  feeds  on.- 


Implying  that  its  suspicions  are  unreal  and  groundless, 
which  is  the  very  contrary  to  what  he  would  here 
make  his  general  think,  as  appears  from  what  fol- 
lows: 

That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss^  &c. 

In 
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In  a  word,  the  villain  is  for  fixing  him  jealous  :  and 
therefore  bids  him  beware  of  jealousy,  not  diat  it  was 
an  unrtasonabUy  but  a  miserabU  gtate  ;  and  this  plunges 
him  into  it,  as  we  see  by  his  reply,  which  is  only 

0  misery  I  Ware  u  s.tok. 

I  have  received  Hanmer's  emendation ;  because  tt 
mocAf  does  not  signify  to  loath ;  and  because,  when 
lago  bids  Othdlo  baaare  ofj<alousyf  the  greetL^yedmm^ 
ster,  it  is  natural  to  tell  why  he  should  beware,  aad 
for  caution  he  gives  him  two  reasons,  that  jealousy 
often  creates  its  own  cause^  and  that,  when  the  causes 
are  real,  jealousy  is  misery.  Johnson. 

In  this  place,  and  some  others,  to  wiock  seems  the 
same  with  to  mammock,  ,  Farmca. 

If  Shakspere  had  written — «  greeo^'d  monster, 
we  might  have  supposed  him  to  refer  to  some  crea* 
ture  existing  only  in  his  particular  imagination ;  but 
the  green-ey'd  monster,  seems  to  have  reference  to  an 
object  as  familiar  to  his  readers  as  to  himself. 

It  is  known  that  the  tyger  kind  have  green  eyes,  and 
'  always  play  with  the  viftim  to  their  hui^r,  before 
they  devour  it.  Thus,  a  jealous  husband,  who  dis* 
covers  no  certain  cause  why  he  may  be  divorced,  con- 
tinues to  sport  with  the  woman  whom  he  suspefts, 
and,  on  more  certain  evidence,  determines  to  punish. 
There  is  no  beast  that  can  be  literally  said  to  make  its 
own  food,  and  therefore  I  am  unwilling  to  receive 
the  emendation  of  Hanmer,  especially  as  I  flatter  my- 
self that  a  glimpse  of  meaning  may  be  produced  from 
the  ancient  reading. 

In 
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In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  the  contested  word  occurs 
again : 

«  — — ^tell  him 
<*  He  MocAs  the  pauses  that  he  makes." 
u  e.  he  plays  wantonly  with  those  intervals  of  time 
which  he  should  improve  to  his  own  preservation. 

Should  such  an  explanation  be  admissible,  the  ad- 
vice given  by  lago  will  amount  to  this: — Beware,  my 
lord,  of  yielding  to  a  passion  which  as  yet  has  no  proof s  to 
justify  its  access.  Think  how  the  interval  between  suspicion 
and  certainty  must  be  filled.  Though  you  doubt  her  fide» 
lity,  you  cannot  yet  refuse  her  your  bed,  or  drive  her  from 
your  heart  \  but,  like  the  capricious  savage,  must  continue 
to  sport  with  one  whom  you  wait  for  an  opportunity  ta 
destroy, 

A  similar  idea  occurs  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well : 
"  —so  lust  dioXliplay 
"  With  what  it  loathes." 
Such  is  the  only  sense  that  I  am  able  to  draw  from 
the  original  text.     What  I  have  said,  may  be  liable 
to  some  obje6lions,  but  I  have  nothing  better  to  pro- 
pose.   That  jealousy  is  a  monster  which  often  creates 
the  suspicions  on  which  it  feeds,  may  be  well  admit- 
ted according  to  Hanmer's  proposition  j  but  is  it  the 
monster  ?  (z.  e,  a  well  known  and  conspicuous  ani- 
mal) or  whence  has  it  green  eyes  ?  Yellow  is  the  colour 
which  Shakspere  appropriates  to  jealousy.    It  must 
be  acknowledged  th^t  he  afterwards  characterizes  it  as 
a  monster. 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself : 

L  but 
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lAH  y«t— — ^<  Whttt  d^Unncd*  trmatestmxKtBht  o'er, 
&c."  is  the  best  illustration  of  my  attempt  to  exphm 
the  passage.  To  pradaoe  Hanmer^s  meaning,  a 
change  in  the  texlis  aMcssarfr  I  aai^cemisel  for  the 
etdreadifi^.  S^tbetens^ 

Tetioot  is  not.  dways  the  xxAtmr  which*  Shakspcre 
appropriate»to^ jealousy;  f<prtre.nieetin  75l^Jlftnifl«i 

«*-----^hud4'rmj^ffe«ri  aivd^fVM-^'i^jealonsy.*'^ 
By  *♦  lie  grccnwey'd^ monster/*  I  believe-,  ShAkspera. 
only,  means— tidl^  green-^yed  monster,  which  dotlr 
mock,  &c.    If  we  imderstand  it  in  this  way^  it  is  the 
dSDRe  as  if  he  •  had  said— «  gFeett»-ey'd'  monster. 

The  passage  alhided  Co  by  Mr.-  Steevens,  in  my^ 
opinion,  strongly  confirms  the  emendation  proposed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  [nmk^'}  t 

It  is,  stridly  speakings  a»  fsdse,  diat  any  monster 
can  Beget  or  be  6orn  on  itsel#,'  as^  it  is,  that  any  mon- 
ster-can make  his  own  food;  but,  poeticaMy,  both 
are  equally  true  ^of  that  monster^  j^  e  a  LOt7  sr. 

In  MetuMTtfor  Memsurey  a^  i.  ectit;  tS^^^  make  h' 
^inted  instead  of  moek*  ^  Ma  loite ^ 

It  is  so  difficulty  if  tto^  imposMbte,-  to-^extra6t  any- 
scnsG  from  this  passage  a»  it  stands^  evenvby  the  most 
f(Ht:ed  constru6^en  of  it ;  and  the  sHght  an^ndment 
proposed  by  Hanmer  renders^it  so  cfear,  elegant,  and* 
poetseal,  that  t  am  surprised*  the  editors^jshould  hesi- 
tate in  adopting  it^  and  still  more  surprised  they  should 
rejedl  it.  As  for  Mr.  Stoe^Fens^  objeftion,  that  the 
definite  article  i»us«d,  not  thetindefisiitey  he- surely 
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need  not  be  told  ia4ke  (very^katoftiieie.|>by6,^that 
Shaksperedid  not  regard  such  minute  inaccuracies, 
wiHdiiHaiy4>e  found  in  evejry  pky  he  wrote. 

'When  Mr.  SteeveiftB  Gompares  die  jedavtt  maa^ 
"whcK continues  to  sport*  wkh  the  w<hiuiii  he  ^sospedlt^ 
and  Is  detenained  to  de6«n>y,  totlte  tyger  nvholpbiys 
¥fith  the  ^ifUsi  «f  lus  hun^c,  he  forgets  'tiiatthe 
«aeat  3Qn  which  jesdousy  k^ct^pofied  to  ^Ded^is  itot 
^e  (woman  who  is  the  -ohjefl  ^  k»  hat  the  several 
cUcumfilaiices  of  suspicion  -wtiAch^jealousy  ksdf  cne- 
ates,  iand  whioh^'cauteoad  nourish  it.  So  ^milk,  a£ 
4he  «ad  of  the  third  a^  in  answer  to  >Deade»oiia# 
«rho  s|peaki|^  4>f  Othello*^  jeedoasy  says, 

Alas  the  day  I  I  never  ^ve  him  esnise. 
lU^ios, 

But  jealous  feolfr  will  .not  be  answered  so  ; 
They  are  aot  jealous  efcr  for  die  cause, 
tBut  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous — *tisa  monster 
Beg^t  ii^n  ktel/^  iwm  on  itself, 
TIms  passage  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  Hanmei*^ 
veading. 

The^ome  idea  occurs  in  Massiager^«  FiQwrt^  where 
Matthias,  speaking  af  the  groundless  jealousy  he  en- 
icrtaiBed  of  Sophia's  possible  inconstancy,  say% 
"  but  why  should  I  nourish 

^<  A  fm^  here,  and  with  immgifCdJoodf 
*'  Holding  no  real  ground,  :on  which  to  raise 
'^<  A  building  <>f  suspicion  she  was  ev«c, 
"  Or  xan  be  falser* 
JmagtnUlJio4,  is  ibod  csoated  by  imagination,  th£ 
L  i  j  food 
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food  that  jealousy  makes  and  feeds  on. 

MoNCK  Mason* 

In  order  to  make  way  for  one  alteration,  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  is  forced  to  foist  in  another ;  or  else 
poor  Shakspere  must  be  arraigned  for  a  blunder  of 
which  he  is  totally  guiltless.  This  gentleman's  ob- 
jeftions  both  to  the  text  in  its  present  state,  and  to 
Mr.  Steevens's  most  happy  illustration  of  it,  originate 
entirely  in  his  own  miscpnception,  and  a  jumble  of 
figurative  with  literal  expressions.  To  have  been 
consistent  with  himself  he  should  have  charged  Mr. 
Steevens  with  maintaining,  that  it  was  the  property 
of  a  jealous  husband,  first  to  mock  his  wife,  and  after- 
wards to  eat  her. 

In  a6l  V.  line  321,  the  word  mocks  occurs  in  a  sense 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  passage  before  us. 

JEmil.   O  mistress,  villany  hath  made  mocks  with 
love! —  Henlet. 

260.  — strongly  loves !]  Thus  the  quarto ;  the 
folio — soundly  loves.  Steevens. 

263.  But  riches y  fineUss — ]  Unbounded,  endless, 
unnumbered  treasures.  Johnson. 

263.  — as  poor  as  vfinXtTy']  Finely  expressed :  win^ 
/fr  producing  no  fruits.  Warburton. 

273.  To  suck  exsufFolate  and  blown  surmises,]  This 
odd  and  far-fetched  word  was  made  yet  more  un- 
couth in  all  the  editions  before  Hanmer's,  by  being 
printed,  exsiifflicate.  The  allusion  is  to  a  bubble. 
Do  not  think,  says  the  Moor,  that  I  shall  change  the 
noble  designs  that  now  employ  my  thoughts,  to  sus. 
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picions  which,  like  bubbles  blown  into  a  wide  extent, 
have  only  an  empty  shew  without  solidity ;  or  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  empty  fears,  I  will  close  with  thy 
inference  against  the  virtue  of  my  wife.  Johnson* 
273.     — blown  surmises y 

Matching  your  inference,']  That  is — such  as 
you  have  mentioned  in  describing  the  torments  of  jea- 
lousy. The  part  of  lago's  speech  particularly  alluded 
to,  is  that  where  he  says. 

But,  Oh,  what  damned  moments  counts  he  o'er. 
Who  doats,   yet  doubts  j  suspe6ls,  yet  strongly 
loves.  MoNCK  Mason. 

•  277.  Where  virtue  is,  these  are  most  virtuous  .•]  An 
a6tion  in  itself  indifferent,  grows  virtuous  by  its  end 
and  application.  Johnson. 

I  know  not  why  the  modem  editors,  in  opposition 
to  the  first  quarto  and  folio,  read  most  instead  of  more, 

A  passage  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  is  perhapg 
the  best  comment  on  the  sentiment  of  Othello :  **  I 
have  those  good  hopes  of  her,  education  promises : 
his  disposition  she  inherits ;  which  makes  fair  gifts 
fairer, '^     Gratior  epulchro  veniens  et  cor  pore  virtus, 

Steevens. 

JWw/ is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.    Remarks, 

291.  Out  of  self -bounty  be  abus'd; — ]  Self  bounty, 
for  inherent  generosity.  Warburton. 

•  292.     — our  country  disposition 

In  Venice ]  Here  I  ago  seems  to  be  a  Ve- 
netian. Johnson. 

There 
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There  is  nothing  in  any  otiwr  fbirt  :of  ihcflayy  fan, 
pcrVy  understood,  tO'  im^fy  /Hherwiae.  Hbn l« v. 

X95.  /i;iMi0loaEve««i(7»<,4ii^keep.aiiUMflM  The 
folio,  perhaps  nwre  clearly,  •  reads : 

Is  not  to  leave*<  undone,  -hyuttke^Y  unknown, 

Steevens* 

^,  AM4i  wkmt^^Mm'd'^^  This  ojid  the  foK- 
loiving  afgument of  io^o  oughts  \ht *dt^y  in^Mnes- 
sed  on  every  reader.  Deceit  aadtfi^Mhttsd,  (whatever 
coA^eiucnaes.  they  .iB»y>  for  a  .  time  tpromite  and  pro- 
dufie,  .are,  in  liie  sum  of  life,  obstacles «ta  happiness. 
Those,  who  profit  by  the  cheat,  distrust  Ihe  deceiver, 
and  the.a^,  by  which  Jundaess  was  «ot\g^t,  puts  an 
end  toconlidence. 

The  «anie  objedlion  may  be  made,  'With  a  \oyiMt 
degree. of  strength^  .agaiosit^he  ^pvtidoat  genesosity 
of  disproportionate  marriages.  When  the  first  heaf 
of  jmsMon  is  orer,  it  is.Qt9ily  succftedsd  by  suspicion, 
Ihat  the  ^same  vioUace  of  iBolinatiaa,  which  causal 
one  JRregularity,  may  stimulate  to  anather :  and  those 
«v4ie  liave  shewn,  'that  their  pas&ioas  are '4)00  powerful 
for  their  prudence,  will,  with  »WBy  slight  appearanfies 
against  them,  be  censured,  as  not  very  likely  to  re- 
strain them  by  thoir  virtue.  Johnson. 

393  •  ^  *^^^  kerjutker^^  tyu  4^,*  dut  us  oak — ]  The 
^•k  is  (I  believe)  the  most  dost-:pmmd  wood^of  gene- 
ral use  in  England.  Ckst^^s  .«ayi,  ^.means,  £lose  ^sd&e 
g9:mn  of  the  ^oak .    I  see  no  '<ansc  for  alteration. 

To  Mel  is  an  expression  taken  from  falconry. 

Steevens. 
To 
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Tb^5ff/,  signifies  to  hood-wink,  see  before. 
31  f^     To  ^grosser  issxseSf]  /kiver,  forcondilsions* 

WARBtritTOIfi 

gtS;    Sify' speech  *  nnmM  Jkit  into  such'  vik*  succcts,  ] 

Success,  for  succession*,  r;  e.  conctusbn';  not  prosper 

reus  issne,  Wa  rb  is  RTOWi 

I  rather- think  there  is  a  depravation,  and  would 

read: 

Afy  speech  wHl  fait  into  snck-vilecTicess, 
If  iacc«j  be  the  right  word,  it  seems  to  mean-  c»jwf* 
qnertce  or  eventp  as  successo  is  used  in  Italian. 

Johnson. 
I  think  success  may,  in  this  instance,  bear  its  ■  com* 
men  interpretation.  What  lago  means,  seems  to  be 
this:  **  Shouldy«u  do  so,'my*lord,  my  words  would 
be  attended  by  such  an  infamous  degree  of  success,-  a3 
my  thoughts  do  not  even:  aim  at."  lago,  who  coun- 
terfeits the  feelings  of  virtue,  might  have  said,  JaS 
into  success,  and  vile  success,  because  he  would  appear 
to  Otheflo,'  to  wish  that  the  inquiry  into  Desdemona's 
guilt  mig^t  prove  fruitless  -and  unsuccessful. 

Steevens.' 
The  following  passages  will  perhaps  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation. 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  bl.  let. 

**  Then  the  poor  desolate  women,  fearing  lest  their 
case  would  sorte  ta  some  pitiful!  successe," 
Promos  and  Cassandr^z,  1578  : 
♦'  God  forbyd  all  hys  hope  should  turne  to  such 
successes*  Hbhderson. 

329- 
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329.  — will  most  rankyi  Willy  is  for  wilfulness. 
It  is  so  used  by  Aschara.  A  rank  will  is  self-tdlL 
overgrown  and  exuberant.  Johnson. 

347.  You  shall  by  that  perceive  him,  and  his  meansj'} 
You  shall  discover  whether  he  thinks  his  best  meanff 
his  most  powerful  interest,  is  by  the  solicitation  of  your 
lady.  Johnson. 

348.  — strain  his  entertainment]  Press  hard  his 
re-admission  to  his  pay  and  office.  Entertainment  was 
the  military  term  for  admission  of  soldiers. 

Johnson. 

354.     Fear  not  my  government, 1    Do  not  disti-ust  my 

ability  to  contain  my  passion.  Johnson. 

357.  — with  a  learned  spirit,"]  The  constru6lion  is. 
He  knows  with  a  learned  spirit  all  qualities  of  human 
dealings.  Johnson. 

358.  —Jfl  do  prove  her  haggard,]  A  haggard  is  a 
particular  species  of  hawk.  It  is  dijicult  to  be  re» 
claimed,  but  not  irredaimxihle. 

From  a  passage  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  it  appears  that 
haggard  was  a  term  of  reproach  sometimes  applied  to 
a  wanton :  "  Is  this  your  perch,  you  haggard  F  fly  to 
the  stews.** 

Turbervilc  says,  that  *'  the  haggart  falcons  are  the 
most  excellent  birds  of  all  other  falcons."  Latham 
gives  to  the  haggart  only  the  second  place  in  the 
valued  file,  ■  Haggard,  however,  had  a  popular 
sense,  and  was  used  for  wild  by  those  who  thought 
not  on  the  language  of  falconers.  Steevens. 

ZbS*     Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  hearts 

strings,] 
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Strings,]  Jesses  are  short  straps  of  leather  tied  about 
the  foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

Hanmer. 
In  Heywood's  comedy,  called  A  Woman  killed  witk 
Kindness,  1617,  a  number  of  these  terms  relative  to 
hawking  occur  together : 

*<  Now  she  hath  seiz'd  the  fowl,  and  *gins  tQ 

plume  her ; 
<*  Rebeck  her  not ;  rather  stand  still  and  check 

her, 
**  So :  seize  her  gets,  her  jesses,  and  her  bells." 

Steevens. 
360.  Pd  whistle  her  of,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune, — ]  The  falconers  always 
let  fly  the  hawk  against  the  wind ;  if  she  flies  with  the 
wind  behind  her,  she  seldom  returns.  If,  therefore, 
a  hawk  was  for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed,  she  was 
let  down  the  wind,  and  from  that  time  shifted  for  her- 
self, and  preyed  at  fortune.  This  was  told  me  by  the 
late  Mr.  Clark.  Johnson. 

rU  whistle  her  of,  &c.]  This  passage  may  possibly 
receive  illustration  from  a  similar  one  in  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2.  se6l.  1.  mem.  3. 
**  As  a  long-winged  hawke,  when  he  is  first  whistled 
offthejist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth 
many  a  circuit  in  the  ayre,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  comes  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end, 
when  the  game  is  sprung,  comes  down  amaine,  and 
stoupes  upon  a  sudden.'*  Percy. 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca  : 

M  «  — hQ 
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*'  — he  that  basely 
"  Whistled  his  honour  off  to  the  wind,  &c.** 

Steevkns 
363.    Chamberers]  i.  e*  men  of  intrigue.    So,  in  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Antonius,  1590  : 
**  F^'n  from  a  souldier  to  a  cham6erer,** 

Steevbns.. 

The  sense  of  chamberers  may  be  ascertdned  from 

Horn.  xiii.  13,  where  f**)  KOITAIS  is  rendered,  in  the 

common  version,  "110/  zn chambering.'*  Henley. 

374.    '^forked  plague — ]   In  allusion  to  a  ^ar^^i  or 

forked  arrow,  which,   once  infixed,  cannot  be  ex- 

trafted.  Johnson* 

Or  rather,  they^i«/^/fl^^  is  the  cuckold's  horns. 

Percy. 
Dr.  Johnson's  may  be  right.    I  meet  with  the  same 
thought  in  Middletou's  comedy  of  A  Mad  World  my 
Masters,  1608  : 

**  While  the  broad  arrow,  with  ^ht  forked  head, 
**  Misses  his  brows  but  narrowly." 
And,  in  King  Lear, 

** though  the  fork  invade 

«*  The  region  of  my  heart."— 
Mr.  Malone  supports  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Percy, 
by  the  following  passage  in  Machines  Dunth  Knight, 
J633: 

**  Women,  why  were  you  made  for  man's  afflic- 
tion? 
*'  You  devils,  shap'd  like  angels,  through  whose 

deeds 
<*  Our  forked  shames  are  made  most  visible." 

Again, 
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Again,  from  Tarlton*s  Newes  out  ofPvrgatorie  :  **  -^ub 
the  old  Squire  Knight  of  the  forked  order. ^^ 

Steevens, 
379.     Desdemona  comes :]    Thus  the  quartos.     The 
folio  reads :  Look  where  she  comes.  Steevens. 

379.    — the  generotts  islander s^  Are  the  islanders  of 
ranky  distinBion,     So,  in  Measure  for  Measure: 
**  The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
<*  Have  hent  the  gates." 
Generous  has  here  the  power  of  generosus,  Lat.    This 
explanation,  however,  may  be  too  particular. 

Steevens. 
387.     Tour  napkin^  &c.]  That  is,  handkerchief  See 
As  You  Like  It,  afl  iv.  line  328.  Steevens. 

396.  ..^..^ril  have  the  work  ta'en  out.]  That  is, 
copied.  Her  first  thoughts  are,  to  have  a  copy  made 
of  it  for  her  husband,  and  restore  the  original  to 
Desdemona.  But  the  sudden  coming  in  of  lago,  in  a 
surly  humour,  makes  her  alter  her  resolution,  to 
please  him.  The  same  phrase  afterwards  occurs  be- 
tween Cassio  and  Bianca.  Blackstone. 
399,  I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy,^  Thus  the 
folio.    The  quarto,  1622,  reads  : 

I  nothing  know  but  for  his  fantasy.      Steevens. 

413.    to  the  advantage,  &c.]  I  being  opportunely 

liere,  took  it  up.  Johnson. 

422.    Be  not  you  known  on't]  The  folio  reads — 

Be  not  acknowne  on't.  Steevens. 

Thus,  in  The  Life  of  Ariosto,  subjoined  to  Sir  John 

Harrington's  translation  of  Orlando^  p.  418,  edit.  1607: 

Mij  *<  Some 
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**  Some  say,  he  was  married  to  her  privilie,  but  durst 
tiotht  acknoume  oi itJ**  PoRsoN* 

432.  — /  did  say  so  .*— ]  As  this  passage  is  sup- 
posed to  be  obscure,  I  shall  attempt  an  explanation 
of  it. 

lago  first  ruminates  on  tlie  qualities  of  the  passion 
which  he  is  labouring  to  excite ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
comment  on  its  efFe6ls.  Jealousy  (says  he)  toitk  the 
smallest  operation  on  the  bloody  Jlames  out  with  all  the 
violence  of  sulphury  &c. 
I  did  say  so ; 

.    Look  where  he  comes ! 

2.  e*  I  knew  that  the  least  touch  of  such  a  passioh 
would  not  permit  the  Moor  to  enjoy  a  moment  of 
repose : — I  have  just  said  that  jealousy  is  a  restless 
commotion  of  the  mind ;  and  look  where  Otliello 
approaches,  to  confirm  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
my  observation.  Ste evens. 

433,  nor  mandragoraf]  The  mandragoras  or 
mandrake^  has  a  soporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients 
used  it  when  they  wanted  an  opiate  of  the  most  pow- 
erful kind.     Thus,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

**  — Give  me  to  drink  mandragoraJ** 

Steevens. 
435*     Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleeps 

Which  thou  hadst^M^^r^.]    The  old  quarto 
reads, 

Which  thou  ovfedst  yesterday. 
And  this  is  right,  and  of  much  greater  force  than  the 
common  reading;    not  to  sleep,  being  finely  called 

defrauding 
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defrauding  the  day  of  a  debt  of  nature. 

Warburtoi^, 

To  ozoe  is,  in  our  author,  oftener  to  possess,  than  to 
be  indebtedy  and  such  was  its  meaning  here ;  but  as 
that  sense  was  growing  less  usual,  it  was  changed 
unnecessarily  by  the  editors  to  hadst,  to  the  same 
meaning  more  intelligibly  expressed.  Johnson* 

To  owe  is  used  by  the  common  people  in  Norfollc 
and  Suffolk,  almost  universally  in  Shakspere's  sense. 

♦    »    #; 

443.  What  sense  had  /,  &C.3  A  similar  passage  to 
this  and  what  follows  it,  is  found  in  an  unpublished 
tragi -comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton,  called  The 
Witch. 

**  I  feele  no  ease,  the  burthen's  not  yet  off 
*<  So  long  as  the  abuse  sticks  in  my  knowledge. 
<*  Oh,  'tis  a  paine  of  hell  to  know  one's  shame  1 
**  Had  it  byn  hid  and  don,  it  had  ben  don  happy, 
"  For  he  that's  ignorant  lives  long  and  merry.'* 
Again : 

"  Had'st  thou  byn  secret,  then  had  I  byn  happy, 
**  And  had  a  hope  (like  man)  of  joies  to  come. 
**  Now  here  I  stand  a  stayne  to  my  creation, 
**  And,  which  is  heavier  than  all  torments  to  me, 
*'  The  understanding  of  this  base  adultery,  &c.'* 
This  is  uttered  by  a  jealous  husband  who  supposes 
himself  to  have  just  destroyed  his  wife. — 
'    Again,  lago  says : 

Dangerous  conceits,  &c. — 

——with  a  little  a6l  upon  the  blood 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. 

Thus 
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Thus  Sebastian^  in  Middleton's  play : 

«*  When  a  suspe6t  doth  catch  once,   it  burnes 

maynely.*' 

A  scene  between  Francisca  and  her  brother  AntoniOf 

yhen  she  first  excites  his  jealousy,  has  likewise  seve- 

.ral  circumstances  in  conunon  with  the  dialogue  which 

passes  between  lago  and  Othello  %n  the  same  subject. 

This  piece  contains  also  a  passage  very  strongly 
resembling  another  in  Hamlet^  who  says : — "  I  am  but 
mad  north-north-west :  when  the  wind  is  southerly, 

I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- saw." Thus,  Alma' 

childes  :  —  "  There  is  some  difference  betwixt  my 
joviall  condition  and  the  lunary  state  of  madnes.  I 
am  not  quight  out  of  my  witts  :  I  know  a  bawd  from 
an  aqua-vitae  shop,  a  strumpet  from  wild  fire,  and  a 
beadle  from  brimstone." 

For  a  further  account  of  this  MS.  play,  see  ^  note 
on  Mr.  Malone's  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  order  in,  which 
the  pieces  o/Shahspere  were  written  : — ^Article,  Macbeth, 

Stbevens. 
445.     /  slept  the  next  night  welly  was  fret  and  merry  j] 
Thus  the  quartos.    The  folio  reads  ^ 

I  slept  the  next  night  vitWyfed  well;  was  free  and 
merry.  Steevens. 

454.     Farewel  the  plumed  troops  and  the  big  wars, 

Farewel  the  neighing  steed^  &c.]  In  a  very 
ancient  drama  entitled  Common  Conditions^  printed 
about  1576,  Sedmond,  who  has  lost  his  sister  in  a 
wood,  thus  expresses  his  grief; 

«  But 
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"  But  farewell  now,  ray  coursers  brave,  attrap- 

ped  to  the  ground, 
<*  Farewell !  adue  all  pleasures  eke,  with  comely 

hauke  and  hounde ! 
*'  Farewell  ye  nobles  all,  farewell  eche  marsial 

knight, 
**  Farewell  ye  famous  ladies  all,  in  whom  I  did 

delight! 
"  Adue  my  native  soile,  adue  Arbaccus  kyng, 
**  Adue  eche  wight,  and  marsial  knight,  adue 
eche  living  thyng  V* 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  Shakspere  had 
read  this  old  play.  .  Ma  lone. 

456.  The  spirit-stirring  drum,  th*  ear-piercing  Jije,'\ 
In  mentioning  the  f/e  joined  with  the  drum,  Shak- 
spere, as  usual,  paints  from  the  life;  those  instru- 
ments accompanying  each  other  being  used  in  his  age 
by  the  English  soldiery.  The  fife,  however,  as  a 
martial  instrument,  was  afterwards  entirely  discon- 
tinued among  our  troops  for  many  years,  but  at  length 
revived  in  the  war  before  the  last.  Wartok. 

460.    whose  rude  throats^    So  Milton.    F.  L, 

b.6. 

**  From  those  deep-throated  engines,  &c." 
The  quarto,  1622,  reads — whose  wide  throats. 

Steevens. 
466.    — mine  eternal  soul,]    Perhaps  the  quarto, 
1622,  more  forcibly  reads : 
— OTfln's  eternal  soul. 

Shakspere 
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Shakspere  might  have  designed  an  opposition  be* 
tween  i»a«  and  ^(7^.  .   Stbeybni. 

^7^,    .^abandon  all  remorse;]  I  believe,  remorse 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  signifies  pity. 

Steevens. 
477.    Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  zeeep,}  So,  in  Measure 
fgr  Measure  : 

"  Plays  such  fantastick  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

«  As  make  the  angels  weep.*'  Steevbns* 

483.     That  liv*st]  Thus  the  quarto.    The  fol\o~-» 

thathvst^  Steevens. 

491.    By  the  worid,  &c.]  This  speech  is  not  in  the 

first  edition.  Pope, 

505.     Behold  her  tupip'd}']   Aram  in  Staffordshire 

and  some  other  counties  is  called  a  tup*    So,  in  the 

first  a6l : 

an  old  black  ram 

Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.  Steevens. 

513.     fVeretheyasprime  as  goats — ]  Prime  is  prompt, 

from  the  Celtic  or  British  Prim,  Hanmer. 

So,  in  the  Vow-breaker^  or  the  Faire  Maid  of  Clifton^ 

1636: 

"  More  prime  than  goats  or  monkies   in  their 
prides."  Steevens. 

519.     Give  me  a  living  reason — ]    The  reading  of 
the  folio  is  smoother  : 

Give  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal. 

Ma  LONE. 

What  Othello  here  demands  is  aBual  proof,  arising 
from  some  positive  fact.  Henley. 

63Sh 
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539*    -^-a  foregone  conclusion :]  Conclusion^  {ot  fa6l. 

Warburton. 

540.    Othel.  *Tti  a  shrewd  doubt^  Sec.']    The  old 

quarto  gives  this  line,  with  the  two  following,   to 

1^0 ;  and  rightly.  W a  r b  u  rt o n  . 

I  think  it  more  naturally  spoken  by  Othello,  who> 

by  dwelling  so  long  upon  the  proof,  encouraged  lago 

to  enforce  it.  Johnson. 

^44.    _.^^^,  we  see  nothing  done\]    This  is  an 

oblique  and  secret  mock  at  Othello*s  saying,  Give  me 

the  ocular  proof .  Warburton. 

537.     Now  do  I  see  Uis  trut. ]    The  old  quarto 

reads. 

Now  do  I  see  ^tis  time.     ■ 
And  this  is  Shakspere's,  and  has  in  it  much  more 
force  and  solemnity,  and  preparation  for  what  fol* 
lows ;  as  alluding  to  what  he  had  said  before : 
No,  lago! 
77/  see  before  I  doubt,  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this. 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy. 
This  time  was  now  come.  Warburton. 

560.     ^-^hy  hollow  hell !]    Warburton  proposed  to 
read  cell, 

Ihe  hollow  hell  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.     Tht 
epithet  hollow  gives  the  idea  of  what  Milton  calls, 

** ^the  void  profound 

*'  Of  unessential  night.*'  Steevens. 

And,  in  Paradise  Lost,  b.  I.  ver.  314.  the  same  epi- 
thet and  subject  occur. 

N  "He 
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<<  He  caUM  so  loud  that  aU  tke /bfl^  4eep 

«  Of  Ac//  resounded."  H.  T.  W. 

561.  hearted  tkrottty']  Hearted  throne,  is  the 
heart  on  which  thou  wast  etUhromti.  J  oh  ir  sow* 

lago  uses  the  same  word,  though  with  a  meaniflg 
somewhat  different : 

— M7  cause  is  ktarted.  Stistins^ 

A  passage  in  Twelfth  Night  fiilly  supports  the  read* 
Hig  of  the  text,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  explanatioa  of  it : 
<*  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  thfi  sa^ 
**  Where  Love  is  throtCd.^^  MAi^nrSr 

562.  ^^weilf  dos^m^  &cJ}  i.  e.  softUf  because  the 
fraught  is  of  poison.  Warb  uiiTOifr 

567.  '--Like  to  $he  Pontic  ses,  &c.]  Thi»  simile  is 
not  in  the  first  edition.  To9E^ 

When  Shakspere  grew  acquainted  wi«h  such  par-- 
ticulars  of  knowledge^  he  made  a  dispUy  of  them  aff 
soon  as  opportunity  offered.  He  found  this  in  the 
Second  Book  and  97th  Chapter  of  Nny's  Niu,  Hist. 
as  translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  y60'I  :  **  And  the 
sea  Pontus  evermore  fktweth  an«L  nmneth  out  into 
Proponds,  but  the  sea  never  retireth  backe  againe 
within  Pontus."  Stse riNS. 

573.    — a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

CapabW]  Ample  f  capacious*     Soy  in  A»  You 
Like  It: 

"  The  cicatrice  and  capaBle  impresstire." 

It  may,  however,  mean  judiciom.    In  Hamlet  the 

word  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  intelligent*    What 

Othello  says  in  another  place,  seems  ta  favour  thi» 

■:  latter 
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latter  interpretation : 

Good  5  good  J — itie  justice  of  it  pleases  me. 

Malone. 
574.     — iy  ymd'  marble  keavfnf]   In  Svlman  and 
Perstda^  *599>  I  ^^  t^  same  expression : 

<*  Now  by  the  Wfln^fe  fece  of  the  welkin,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
So,  in  Marston's  Antonio  and  MeUda,  1602 : 

«*  And  pleas'd  the  mMr6U  heavens."    Malone. 

581,     TAe  execution—-]  The  first  quarto  reads  ex^ 

tdkmy,  Ste  evens. 

58*,    let  him  command ^ 

And  to  obeyy  shall  he  in  me  remorse^ 
What  bloody  business  w^r.]    Thus  all  the  old 
copies,  to  manifijst  depravation  of  the  poet's  sense. 
Mr.  Pope  has  attempted  an  emendation,  but  with  his 
old  luck  and  dexterity : 

Not  to  obey,  shall  be  in  me  remorse^  &c- 
I  read,  with  the  change  only  of  a  single  letter : 

Nor,  to  obey,  shall  be  in  me  remorse,  &c, 
».  e.  Let  your  commands  be  ever  so  bloody,  remorse 
and  compassion  shall  not  restrain  me  from  obeying 
them.  Theobald. 

- — ^Let  him  cotnmand^ 
And  to  obey,  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  business  ever."]    Thus  the  old  copies 
read,  but  evidently  wrong.     Some  editions  read.  Not 
to  obey,  on  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Theobald,  takes 
occasion  to  alter  it  to,  Nor  to  obey ;  and  thought  he 
had   much   mended  matters.      But  he  mistc;ok  the 
N  i j  sound 
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sound  end  of  the  line  for  the  corrupt ;  and  so  by  his 
emendation,  the  deep-designing  lago  is  foolishly  made 
to  throw  off  his  mask,  when  he  had  most  occasion  for 
it  I  and  without  any  provocation,  stand  before  his 
captain  a  villain  confessed  5  at  a  time,  when,  for  the 
carrying  on  his  plot,  he  should  make  the  least  show 
of  it.  For  thus  Mr.  Theobald  forces  him  to  say,  / 
shall  kavt  no  remorse  to  obey  your  commands^  how  bloody 
soever  the  business  be.  But  this  is  not  Shakspere*s  way 
of  preserving  the  unity  of  character.  lago,  till  now, 
pretended  to  be  one,  who,  though  in  the  trade  of  war 
he  had  slain  men,  yet  held  it  the  very  stuff  of  the 
conscience  tp  do  no  contrived  murder ;  when,  of  a 
sudden,  without  cause  or  occasion,  he  owns  himself  a 
'ruffian  without  remorse.  Shakspere  wrote  and  pointed 
the  passage  thus: 

Let  him  commandy 

And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me      R EMOl^D . 

What  bloody  business  ever. 
i,  e,  however  the  business  he  sets  me  upon  may  shock 
my  honour  and  humanity,  yet  I  promise  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  obey  without  reserve.  Here  lago  speaks 
in  charad^er,  while  the  sense  and  grammar  are  made 
better  by  it. 
So  Skelton : 

**  And  if  so  him  for  tune  to  write  andplaine, 

"  As  sometimes  he  must  vices  remorde." 
And  again : 

*^  Squire,  hnight,  and  lord, 

"  Thus  the  churche  remordc/'         W^ rb u RTO|r« 

Of 
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Of  these  two  emendationsy  I  believe,  Theobald's 
will  have  the  greater  number  of  suffrages  ;  it  has  at 
least  mine.  The  objc6lion  against  the  propriety  ©f  the 
.declaration  in  lago,  is  a  cavil ;  he  does  not  say  that 
|ie  has  no  principle  of  remorse,  but  that  it  shall  not 
operate  against  Othello's  commands.  To  obey  shall  be 
in  me,  for  /  will  obey  you,  is  a  mode  of  expression  not 
worth  the  pains  here  taken  to  introduce  it ;  and  the 
word  remorde  has  not  in  the  quotation  the  meaning  of 
withhold,  or  Tiiahe  reluBant,  but  of  reprove,  or  censure  % 
nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  used  by  any  of  the  contem* 
poraries  of  Shakspere. 

I  will  offer  an  interpretation,  which,  if  it  be  re- 
ceived, will  malqe  alteration  unnecessary,  but  it  is 
very  harsh  stnd  violent,  lago  devotes  himself  to 
wronged  Othello,  and  says,  Let  him  command  whatever, 
bloody  business,  and  in  me  it  shall  be  an  a6l,  not  of 
cruelty,  but  of  tenderness,  to  obey  him ;  not  of  malice  to 
others,  but  of  tenderness  for  him.  If  this  sense  be 
thought  too  violent,  I  see  nothing  better  than  to  fol- 
low Pope's  reading,  as  it  is  improved  by  Theobald. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Upton,  in  his  Critic.  Obscrv,  p.  %oq,  proposes 
to  read : 

And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  no  remorse* 

This  reading  the  author  of  The  Revisal  approves  ; 
and  Mr.  £dwards  seems  to  acquiesce  in  that  of 
Theobald. 

The  different  emendations  of  different  commen- 
tators are  laid  before  the  publick  for  its  determination 
pn  their  merits  y  and  I  believe  the  present  one,  who 
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is  to  throw  in  Voa  coiyedure  with  the  rctt^  nurj  say  at 
last  with  Deiphobus^ 

txpldd  nmnenm^  redder ^  tmebris^ 

Iag;D  offisrs  in  the  most  soletim  ntaitnery  to  risque 
fcimseif  for  the  service  of  OtheUo.  Let  Mm  tmrnand^ 
says  he,  whatever  Uoody  huinees^  and  the  remorse  that 
foliows  die  perpetration  of  such  a  deed  shaft  6e  en^ 
tirefy  my  cwn.  It  shall  be  rem$rse  in  me,  tnme  etlene.  T 
not  only  undertake  to  «xec«te  the  bloody  part  of  the 
business,  but  likewise  to  take  upon  myself  the  k&rron 
of  remdrse^  inseparable  from  the  a6lion.  lago  makes 
use  of  this  specious  argument,  the  better  to  pi<evail 
on  Othello  to  entrust  the  munler  to  Kts  hands. 

After  all,  I  believe  Dr,  Johnson^s  interpretation  to 
be  the  best ;  and  can  oi^y  clahn  the  merit  of  support- 
ing  his  sense  of  die  word  rem^rUy  1.  e.  pity  by  the 
following  instances : 

In  King  Edward  III.  1599,  that  prince  speaking 
to  the  citizens  of  Calais  t 

**  But  for  yourselves,  look  you  for  no  remorse,^* 
Again,  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  1600 1 

**  Here  stand  I  craving  no  remorse  at  all." 
I  c<kild  add  many  more  instances,  but  shall  content 
myself  to  observe,  that  the  sentiment  of  lago  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  that  of^Arviragns  in  Cymheline : 

"  I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens'  blood, 

<<  And  praise  myself  for  charity."     Stee vens< 
If  I  am  not  deceived,  this  passage  has  been  entirely 
niistaken.    I  read: 

"Let 
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«'  An*  to  obey  slwft  btf'mm  remorse^ 
"  What  bloody  bushicss  ever—-** 
And  &>r  if 'f9  snlfkicAtif  common :  ?tnd  (kkelld'^  \m* 
]>atieftce  breaks  off  the  sentence  $   I  think,  with  addi- 
tional beauty.  Farmer. 
Before  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakspere, 
niy  opimon  of  this  passage  was  fbfmed,  and  written, 
attd  thus  I  undclrstood  k  :    *-*  het  him  command  any 
Moody  business,  and  tt>  obey  shall  be  in  me  an  a^  of 
prty  and  compassion  for  wrong'd  OtheHo.''    Remorse 
frequcTrtly  signifies  pity,   mercy,    compassion,  or  a 
tenderness  of  heart,  unattended  with  the  stings  of  a 
guilty  conscience.                                         T o  l L  t  r. 
The  sentiment  of  lago  seems  to  be  this :— whatever 
Woody  deed  he  may  command  me  to  perpetrate,  my 
zeal  to  serve  him  shall  cause  that  which,  in  another y 
would  be  remBrse,  m  me  to  be  oMknce. 

The  poet  ftneiy  discriminates  between  the  extremes 
of  wickedness  in  the  srsces,   when  he  makes  Lady 
hfllacbeth  invoke  fireternatural  aid  to  produce  an  efFcdt 
similar  to  that  which  lago  accomplishes  by  theexcrtionr 
only  of  kis  own  resolution^   aft  i.  line  361. 
■  Come,   you  spirits ! 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-fiill 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  -, 
That  no  compunftious  visitlngs  of  nature 
Shake  ray  fd!  purposes,  &c.  HENtET- 

And 
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And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse.]  This  mode  of 
speaking  is  not  confined  to  Shakspere.  Thus  in  Pur^ 
chases  Pilgrim^  vol.  iv.  1196: 

<<  It  could  Mt  be  in  then  to  make  resistance  T* 

Henderson. 

584.  What  bloody  zDorh  soever. 1  So  the  quartos. 
The  folio : 

What  bloody  business  ever,  Steevens. 

603.  To  tell  y$Uf  Sec]  This  and  the  following 
speech  are  wanting  in  the  first  quarto.       Stee  vens. 

61 1 .  Clown.  /  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that 
isy  make  questions,  and  hy  them  answer,}  This  Clown  is  a 
fool  to  some  purpose.  He  was  to  go  seek  for  one ;  he 
says,  he  will  ask  for  him,  and  by  his  own  questions 
make  answer.  Without  doubt  we  should  read,  and 
bid  them  answer }  i.  e.  the  world ;  those  whom  we 
question.  Warburton. 

By  them  answer.}  There  is  no  necessity  for  change 
ing  the  text.  It  is  the  clown's  play  to  wrench  what  is 
said,  from  its  proper  meaning.  Sir  T.  More  hath 
'briefly  worked  his  chara6ter :  "he  plaieth  the  iester, 
nowe  witli  skoflinge,  and  nowe  with  his  overthwarte 
woords,  to  prouoke  all  to  laughter."  His  design  here 
was  to  propose  such  questions  as  might  elicit  the  in- 
formation sought  for  from  him,  and  therefore,  by  his 
questions  he  might  be  enabled  to  answer .        Henley. 

622.  — cruzadoes: — ]  A  coin  so  called  from  the 
cross  stamped  upon  it.  Johnson. 

638.  Hot,  hot,  and  moist:}  Ben  Jonson  seems  to 
have  attempted  a  ridicule  on  this  passage,  in  Every  Man 
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tftU  of  his  Hmumrt  zBi  v*  sc.  ii.  where  Sogliardo  says 
to  SarioHna :  "  How  docs  my  sweet  Lady  ?  hot  and 
moist  f  beautiful  and  lusty?"  Stebvens. 

Ben  Jonson  was  ready  enough  on  all  occasions  to  de*. 
preciate  and  ridicnle  our  author,  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  believe,  he  must  be  acquitted;  for  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour  was  printed  in  i6oo>  and  written 
probably  in  the  preceding  year ;  at  which  time,  we  are 
almost  certain  that  Othelio  had  not  been  exhibited. 

Malonb. 

646.    — ^#  hearts  of  old  gave  hands  j 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands^  not  hearts.  ]  It 
k  evident  that  the  first  line  should  be  read  thus  1 

The  hands  of  old  gave  hearts : 
Otherwise  it  would  be  no  reply   to  the   preceding 
words. 

For  *twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart : 
Not  so,  says  her  husband :  The  hands  of  old  indeed  gave 
hearts ;  hut  the  custom  now  is  to  give  hands  without  hearts. 
The  expression  of  new  heraldry  was  a  satirical  allusion 
to  the  times.  Soon  after  James  the  First  came  to  the 
crown,  he  created  the  new  dignity  of  baronets,  for 
inoney.  Amongst  their  other  prerogatives  of  honour^ 
they  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms,  of  a  hand 
gules  in  an  escutcheon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt 
but  that  this  was  the  new  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our  au- 
thor :  by  which  he  insinuates,  that  some  then  created  had 
^nds  indeed,  but  not  hearts  :  that  is,  money  to  pay  for 
the  creation,  but  no  virtue  to  purchase  the  honour, 
Jameses  pretence  for  rai^ng  money  by  thb  creation, 
O  was 
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was  the  redu6lion  of  Ulster,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  | 
the  memory  of  which  he  would  perpetuate  by  that 
addition  to  their  arms,  it  being  the  arms  of  Ulster. 

Warburton. 

The  historical  observation  is  very  judicious  and 
acute;  but  of  the  emendation  there  is  no  need.  She 
says,  that  her  hand  gave  away  her  heart.  He  goes  on 
with  his  suspicion,  and  the  hand  which  he  had  before 
C'dWtdL  frank,  he  now  terms  liberal  y  then  proceeds  to 
remark,  that  the  hand  was  formtrly  given  by  the  heart ; 
but  now  it  neither  gives  it,  nor  is  given  by  it. 

Johnson. 

I  think,  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  the  new  order 
of  baronets  is  here  again  alluded  to.  See  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor y  a6l  ii.  and  Spelman's  Epigram  cited  in 
the  note.  Blackstone. 

— our  new  heraldry,  &c.  ]  I  believe  this  to  be  only  a 
figurative  expression,  without  the  least  reference  to 
king  James's  creation  of  baronets.  The  absurdity  of 
making  Othello  so  familiar  with  British  heraldry,  the 
utter  want  of  consistency  as  well  as  policy  in  any  sneer 
of  Shakspere  at  the  badge  of  honours  instituted  by  a 
prince,  whom  on  all  other  occasions  he  was  solicitous  to 
flatter,  and  at  whose  court  this  very  piece  was  a^led 
in  1613,  very  strongly  incline  me  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  Dr.  Warburton's  historical  explanation. 

Steevens, 

651.  — salt  and  sorry  rheum^'\  The  old  quarto* 
has, 

'^-^salt  and  sullen  rheum^-'^ 

That 
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That  is,  a  rheum  absolutely  troublesome*    I  think  this 
better.  Johnson. 

658.    That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ;]  In  the  account 
of  this  tremendous  handkerchief,  are  some  particulars 
which  lead  me  to  think,  that  here  is  an  allusion  to  a 
fa6l,  heightened  by  poetical  imagery.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  eastern  regions,  for  persons  of  both  sexes  to 
carry  handkerchiefs  very  curiously  wrought.  In  the 
MS.  papers  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  that  great  oriental 
traveller,  is  a  passage  which  fully  describes  the  custom. 
*•  The  mode  of  wrought  handkerchiefs  (says  this  learned 
inquirer),  is  general  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  in  Palestine, 
and  in  all  the  Turkish  empire.  They  are  wrought 
with  a  needle,  and  it  is  the  amusement  of  the  fair  sex 
there,  as  among  us  the  making  tapestry  and  lace. 
The  young  women  make  them  for  their  fathers,  their 
brothers,  and  by  way  of  preparation  before  hand  for 
their  spouses,  bestowing  them  as  favours  on  their 
lovers.  They  have  them  almost  constantly  in  their 
hands  in  those  warm  countries,  to  wipe  off  sweat.** 
But  whether  this  circumstance  ever  came  to  Shak- 
spere's  knowledge,  and  gave  rise  to  the  incident,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine.  Whalley. 

674.     A  sybily  &c.]   This  circumstance,  perhaps,  is 

imitated  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  ^ad  Shepherd: 

"  A  Gypsan  lady,  and  a  right  beldame, 

"  Wrought  it  by  moon-shine  for  me,  and  star- 

•  light,"  &c.  Steevens. 

Oij  674v 
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674.  '^uvmier'd'  .  ■ 

The  sun  to  wttrif— ]  i.  e.  number*d  the  saiCt 
courses:  badly  expressed.  Warburton. 

The  expression  b  not  very  infrequent }  we  say,  / 
amnud  the  clock  to  strike  four  z  so  she  wMmber'd  the  suo 
to  course^  to  run  two  hmdrtd  eampussap  two  hundred 
aimual  drouits.  Johvsov. 

675.  "^40  course — ]  The  first  quarto  reads-«io 
make^^  Stibveits* 

678.  jind  it  WM  dfd  in  mummy,*-]  The  bid«amick 
liquor  running  from  mummiiSf  was  formerly  cdebnrted 
for  its  anti*epilq>tic  virtues.  We. are  now  wise 
enough  to  know,  that  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it  are 
all  imaginary ;  and  yet  I  have  been  informed,  that 
this  fanciful  medicine  still  holds  a  place  in  the  shops 
where  drugs  are  sold.  So,  in  Tie  Bird  in  a  Cage^  by 
Shirley,  1633: 

**  —make  mummy  of  my  flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the 
apothecaries.^* 
Again,  in  The  Honest  Lawyer y  1616 : 

"  That  I  might  tear  their  flesh  in  mamocks,  raise 
«'  My  losses,  from  their  carcases  tum'd  nammy,** 

Stsevens. 
678.    -—which  the  skilful 

Conserv'd  of  maidens*  hearts.^  Thus  the  folio. 

The  quarto  reads tvith  theskilful 

Conserves^  &c»  Steevins. 

684.    — rash^]  Is  vekementy  violent.  Johnson, 

699.     I  pray  talk  m  ofCassio,]  This  and  thcfoUow, 

ing 
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log  short  speech  are  omkted  in  all  ancient  editions  but 
the  first  quarto.  ^TECVens. 

7«i.  — tie  office  of  my  A€art,J  The  elder  quarto 
i^adsp 

— f  A«  duty  ^  my  keari. 
The  audior  used  the  more  proper  word>  and  then 
changed  it,  I  suppose,  (or  fashionable  di^ion ;  but,  as 
&shion  is  a  very  weak  protedtresSy  the  old  word  is  now 
ready  to  resume  its  place.  Johnson* 

7^g.  And  shoot  myself  up'-^^  This  is  the  reading 
of  one  of  the  early  quartos.  The  folioy  jmd  all  the 
modern  editions,  have. 

And  shut  myself  np  Joh  N  s  0 if . 

The  quarto  1630  (like  the  folio)  reads* 
Artd  shut  myself  up--^-^ 
I  cannot  help  thinking  this  reading  to  be  the  true  one. 
The  idea  seems  taken  from  the  confinement  of  a  mo- 
nastick  life.    The  words,  farc'd  {mtent,  help  to  con- 
firm the  supposition.    The  meaning  will  therefore  be, 
*^  I  will  put  on  a  constrained  appearance  of  being 
<*  omtented,  and  shut  myself  up  in  a  difierent  course 
"  of  life,  no  longer  to  depend  on  my  own  dforts,  but 
«  to  wait  for  relief  from  the  accidental  hand  of  cha- 
i*  rity." 
Shakspere  uses  the  same  expression  in  Macbttk  ; 

" and  sAut  up 

**  In  measureless  content." 
Again,  in ^/^'i  fVelltAat  Ends  Well: 

< ^  Whose  basest  stars  do  sAut  usupki  wishes." 

Stesvens. 
I  cannot 
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I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Stcevens  in  approving  of 
the  present  reading,  nor  of  course,  in  his  explanation 
of  this  passage ;  but  think  the  quarto  right,  which 
reads  shoot  instead  of  shut, — ^To  say  that  a  man  will 
shut  himself  up  in  a  course  of  life,  is  language  such  as 
Shakspere  would  never  make  use  of,  even  in  his  most 
whimsical  or  licentious  moments. 

One  of  the  meanings  of  the  verb  to  skoot^  is  to  push 
suddenly y  or  to  push  forward ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is 
used  in  this  place.  Cassio  means  to  say,  that  if  he 
finds  he  has  no  chance  of  regaining  the  favour  of  the 
general,  he  will  push  forward  into  some  other  line  of 
life,  and  seek  his  fortune  ;  but  I  think  it  probable  we 
ought  to  read — And  shoot  myself  upon  some  other 
course,  instead  of  up  in  some  other  course. 

MoNCK  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason's  explanation  is  a  very  forced  one— It 
appears  from  the  information  of  lago,  that  Cassio 
had  not  long  been  a  soldier.  Before  Othello  pro- 
moted him,  for  his  good  offices  in  respeft  to  Desde- 
mona,  he  was  "  a  great  arithmetician,  a  counter- 
caster;"  and  now,  being  discarded  from  the  military 
line,  he  purposes  to  confine^  or  shut  himself  upy  as  he 
formerly  had,  within  tlie  limits  of  a  new  profession, 

Henley. 

734-     — in  favour ]   In  looky  in  countenance, 

Johnson. 

737.  —-within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure^']  Within 
the  shot  of  his  anger.  Johnson. 

75^^ 
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75 1 .    — some  unAatcA*d  praBice,  ]   Some  treason  that 

has  not  taken  efFeft.  J  oh  n  s  o  n  • 

762 .    — (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am)  ]  How  this  came 

to  be  so  blundered,  I  cannot  conceive.    It  is  plain 

Shakspere  wrote, 

unhandsome  wrangler  as  lam. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

«  Jie,  wrangling  queen.''   Warburton. 

Unhandsome  warrior,  is  evidently  unfair  assailant, 

Johnson. 
791.    ^-more  convenient  time"]  The  folio  has, 
more  continuate  time ; 
Time  less  interrupted,  time  which  I  can  call  more  my 
own.    It  gives  a  more  distinct  image  than  convenient. 

Johnson. 
The  word  occurs  again  in  Timon: 
"  — breathM  as  it  were, 
**  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness." 

Steevens. 

793.     Take  me  this  work  out,"]    The  meaning  is  not. 

Pick  out  the  work,  and  leave  the  ground  plain  j  but 

Copy  this  work  in  another  handkerchief.     Johnson. 

So,  in  a  comedy,  by  Middleton,  called  Women  be^ 

ware  of  Women  : 

*' she  intends 

*<  To  take  out  other  works  in  a  new  sampler." 

Steevens. 

So,  in  Heame's  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  vol.ii.  p.  578. 

581.  and  585.  "  to  take  out  the  arms,"  means  to  copy 

them.  Tollet. 

812. 
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8i«.    Why^  I  prayyw^'i  This  and  the  following 
speech  are  wanting  in  the  first  quarto.       Stsbvbns, 

819.    — /  must  be  circumsianc'd*']  i.  c.  your  civility  is 
now  grown  conditional.  Warboe-TOn. 

Rather,  I  must  give  way  to  circumstances. 

MoNCK  Mason» 


ACT  IV. 


LineS,  J\l  AKED  inM,  lago,  end  not  mean  harm? 

It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil:"]  This  obser. 
vation  seems  strangely  abrupt  and  unoecasioned.  We 
mtist  suppose  that  lago  had,  before  they  appeared  in 
this  scene,  been  applying  cases  of  false  comfort  to 
Othello ;  as  that  though  the  parties  had  been  even 
found  in  bed  together,  there  might  be  no  harm  done ; 
it  might  be  only  for  the  trial  of  their  virtue ;  as  was  re» 
ported  of  the  Romish  saint  Robert  D?  Arbrissel  and  his 
nuns.  To  this  we  must  suppose  Othello  here  replies  j 
and  like  a  good  Protestant.  For  so  the  sendmmt  does 
but  suit  the  character  of  the  speaker,  Shakspere 
little  heeds  how  these  sentiments  are  circumstanced. 

Warburton. 

Hypocrisy  against  the  devils  means  hypocrisy  to  cheat 

the  devil.     As  common  hypocrites  cheat  men,  by 

seeming  good,  and  yet  living  wickedly;  fhese  men 

would  cheat  the  devil,  by  giving  him  flattering  hopes, 

and 
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and  at  last  avoiding  the  crime  which  he  thinks  them 
ready  to  commit.  Johnson. 

11,  7^€  devil  thdr  virtue  tempts^  and  they  tempt  hea* 
ven,']  The  tnie  reading,  without  question,  is  this : 

The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  not  j  they  tempt  heaven. 
u  e,  they  do  not  give  the  devil  the  trouble  of  throwing 
temptations  in  tlieir  way :  they  seek  them  out  them- 
selves, and  so  tempt  heaven  by  their  presumption. 

Warbukton. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  alteration.  The  true  key 
to  the  explanation  of  this  passage  may  be  found  in  St. 
Matthew  iv.  7.  The  poet*s  idea,  is,  that  the  devil 
tempts  their  virtues^  by  stirring  up  their  passions,  and  they 
tempt  heaven^  by  placing  themselves  in  such  a  situation 
as  makes  it  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  falling  by  the 
gratification  of  them.  Henley. 

Shakspere  had  probably  in  view  a  very  popular 
book  of  his  time.  The  Beehive  of  the  Roman  Church, 
**  There  was  an  old  wife,  called  Julia^  which  would 
take  the  young  men  and  maides,  and  lay  them  together 
in  a  bed.  And  for  that  they  should  not  one  byte  ano- 
ther, norkicke  backewardes  with  their  heeles,  she  did 
lay  a  crucifix  between  them."  Farmer. 

25.  Boading  to  all — ]  Thus  all  the  old  copies. 
The  modems  less  grammatically. 

Boding  to  ill Johnson. 

The  raven  was  thought  to  be  a  constant  attendant  on 
a  house,  in  which  there  was  infedion.  So,  in  Mas* 
loYf^s  Jew  0/ Aklta,  1633: 

P  « Thus 
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**  th\xt  like  the  $ad  ^tt^2^g  fd^tn^  thM  t(Ah 
*«  The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak^ 
«*  And  in  the  shadow  of  the  sileht  night 
"  Does  shake  coritagiori  from  htt  sable  Wing." 

Ma  LONE. 

5*.  Convinced  er  supplied  #^mj]  I  cannot  under^ 
stand  the  vulgar  reading.  I  riad,  convinced  or  suppled » 
My  emendation  makes  the  sens^  of  the  passage  ea^y 
and  intelligible :  that  there  are  some  such  long-tongued 
knaves  in  the  wdrld^  who,  if  they  through  the^c^ 
ofimpottunity  extort  9i  fevour  from  their  mistfieM,  ol-  if 
through  her  otonfcmdkeis  they  make  her  plktnt  to  their 
desires,  cannot  help  boasting  of  their  success.  Td 
trnvikce^  here,  is  not,  as  in  the  common  acceptadofti 
to  make  sensible  of  the  truth  of  sUiy  thing  by  I'eason* 
and  arguments :  but  to  overcome^  get  tkt  bmer  ^  ko* 
So  in  Macbttkf  a6i  i* 

" his  two  chamberlains 

**  Will  r,  with  wine  and  wa»d  so  tonvifite." 
Again,  in  the  same  play^  a6t  iv« 

**    '    ■  their  malady  cenxnnces 

"  The  great  assay  of  art/* 

Ti^tOftALO. 

46.  — to  eon/ess  and  bf  kaiig^d^  This  is  ft  prover- 
bial saying.  And  in  ot\^  of  the  old  eolleOion  Of  sMall 
Poems  there  is  an  epigram  on  it.  All  that  remains  of 
this  speech,  including  the  words  td  cenfiss,  Ifr  wilnting 
in  the  first  quarto.  STBtrfiits* 

49.  — shadowing  passion-^']  The  modem  editions 
have  left  out  passion .  Johnson. 

49- 
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49,  -^wm^ut  sam  instrnBiim.'^']  The  starts  and 
broken  re^^^ions  in  this  speech  have  somediing  very 
terrl)>le|  and  shew  the  mind  of  the  speaker  to  he  in  inex- 
prcssiWe  agonies.  But  the  words  we  are  upon,  when  set 
right,  h^v^  a  sublime  in  them  that  cao  never  b^  enough 
admired.  The  ridiculous  blunder  of  writing  instrnc* 
tiou  for  indu&ion  (for  so  it  should  be  rea4)  has  indeed 
sunk  it  into  arrant  nonsense.  Othello  is  just  going  to 
fall  intQ  a  swoon  j  and,  as  is  (jommon  for  people  in  that 
circumstance,  feels  an  u^u^nal  mist  and  darkness,  ac- 
companied with  horror,  coming  upon  him.  This, 
with  v^st  sublimity  of  thought,  is  compared  to  the 
season  of  the  sun's  ecUp&e,  at  which  time  the  earth 
becomes  shadowed  by  the  induSMon,  orbringiug  over  of 
the  moon  between  it  and  the  sun.  This  b^ing  the 
allusion,  the  reasoning  stands  thus  :  •*  My  nature 
•*  could  never  be  thus  overshadowed,  and  falling,  as  it 
**  were,  into  dissolution,  for  no  cause.  There  must 
"be  an  indnUi^n  of  something ;  there  must  be  a  real 
«  caus^.  My  jealousy  cannot  be  merely  imaginary. 
"  Ideas,  uwds  only,  could  not  sh^ke  me  thus,  ^nd 
"  raise  all  this  disorder.  My  jealousy  therefore  must 
"  be  grounded  on  matter  of  fa£t."  Shakspere  uses 
this  word  in  the  same  sense,  \n  RtchqrdW^ 

"  A  dire  induS^ion  am  I  witness  to." 
Marston  seems  to  have  re94  it  thus  lA  $omie  copy,  and 
to  allude  to  it  in  these  words  of  his  Fnvte  : 

**  Plots  ha'  you  laid  ?  induilions  dangerous  !'* 

Wajii^urton. 
Pij  ^  This 
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This  is  a  noble  conje6hire,  and,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  does  honour  to  its  author.     Yet  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  necessity  of  emendation. 
There  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world  an  opinion, 
that  when  any  great  calamity  happens  at  a  distance, 
notice  is  given  of  it  to  the  sufferer  by  some  dejeflion 
or  perturbation  of  mind,  of  v^hich  he  discovers  no  ex- 
ternal cause.    This  is  ascribed  to  that  general  com- 
munication of  one  part  of  the  universe  with  another, 
which  is  called  sympathy  and  antipathy ;  or  to  the  se- 
cret monition,  instruBion^  and  influence  of  a  superior 
Being,  which  superintends  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
life.    Othello  says.  Nature  could  not  invest  herself  in 
such  shadowing  passion  without  instrudlion.      //  is  not 
words  that  shahe  me  thus.    This  passion,  which  spreads 
its  clouds  over  me,  is  the  effeft  of  some  agency  more 
than  the  operation  of  words ;   it  is  one  of  those  notices 
which  men  have  of  unseen  calamities.         Johnson. 
However  ingenious  Dr.  Warburton's  note  may  be, 
it  is  certainly  too  forced  and  far-fetched.    Othello 
alludes  only  to  Cassio's  dream,  which  had  been  in- 
vented and  told  him  by  lago.    When  many  confused 
and  very  interesting  ideas  pour  in  upon  the  mind  all 
at  once,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  it  has  not  time  to 
shape  or  digest  them,  if  it  does  not  relieve  itself  by 
tears  (which  we  know  it  often  does,  whether  for  joy  or 
grief)  it  produces  stupefa6lion  and  fainting. 

Othello,  in  broken  sentences  and  single  words,  all 
of  which  have  a  reference  to  the  cause  of  his  jealousy, 
shews,  that  all  the  proofs  are  present  at  once  to  his 
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mind,  which  so  overpowers  it,  that  he  falls  into  a 
trance,  the  natural  consequence.  Sir  J .  R e  y  n  o  ld  s . 
.  50.  NoseSf  earSf  and  lips  ;]  Othello  is  imagining  to 
himself  the  familiarities  which  he  supposes  to  have 
passed  between  Cassio  and  his  wife.  So,  in  the  Win* 
ter's  Tale: 

**  Cheek  to  cheek, — ^meeting  noses — 
**  Kissing  with  inside  /«^,"  &c. — 
If  tMs  be  not  the  meaning,  we  must  suppose  he  is  me* 
ditating  a  cruel  punishment  for  Desdemona  and  her 
suspe6led  paramour : 

"  raptis 

**  Auribus^  et  truncas  inhonesta  vulnere  nares,** 

Steevens. 
73,  A  horned  man — ]  In  Much  Ado  about  Notking, 
I  omitted  to  attempt  the  illustration  of  a  passage  where 
Benedick  says — "  there  is  no  staff  more  honourable 
than  one  tipt  with  horn,**  Perhaps  he  alludes  to  the 
staff  which  was  anciently  carried  before  a  challenger. 
Thus,  in  Stowe*s  Chronicle^  edition  1615,  p.  669: 
**  — his  baston  (a  staffe  of  an  elle  long,  made  taper- 
wise,  tipt  zotth  Aorne)  8cc,  was  borne  before  him." 

Steevens. 
80.     in  those  unproper  beds,"]  Unpropery  for  common. 

Warburton. 
So,  in  The  Arcadia^  by  Shirley,  1640 : 
**  Ever  woman  shall  be  common  — 
<«  Every  woman  common!  what  shall  we  do  with 

all  the  proper  women  in  Arcadia  ? 
^*  They  shall  be  common  too,*'  Steevens. 

88. 
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88.  —/if/.]  The  obvious  meaowg  of /f'jfr,  'wbtaoids. 
Keq)  your  temppr>  a«y9  IagQ>  withki  the  houMdt  tf 
ff^iHence*  Collins. 

So,  in  iUng  Henry  V,  a£t  v.  ac,  « :    "  rr-yaa  and  I 
Cfinnot  be  confined  within  the  weak  iist  of  a  country 
fashion." 
Again,  in-Si»^  Hmry  IV.  Part  !• 

*<  The  very  ^,  the  very  utmost  hound, 
^<  Of  all  our  fortunes/* 
Again,  m  AlPs  ffTflHhat  Ends  W€U,  a^ii.scr  i. 
€(  -.you  have  restrained  yourself  within  die  iiul  of  too 
cold  an  adieu.*'.  Steevens. 

89.  "--ire  wAiiiff  nod  wUk  your  gritf,'\    Thus  the 
first  quar^.    The  folio  reads : 

^*— ^'erwhclmed  with  your  grief.      Steevens. 

94*    ^^piigQtf< yimr$elf,^   Hide  yourself  in  a  private 

plape.  Johnson. 

IQI.    Pr  shall  I  S(ty,  yourWe  aU  in  all  in  spken,]    I 

read: 

pr  shall  I  say  9  you*  re  all  in  all  a  spiten. 
I  think  our  author  uses  thb  expressioi>  elsewhere. 

Johnson. 
A  hair-brain 'd  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen.  The 
old  reading,  however,  is  not  inexplicable.  We  still  say, 
such  one  is  in  wrath,  in  the  dumps,  &c.  The  sense 
therefore  is  plain.  Again,  in  'Jit  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  : 

*«  That,    in  a  spleen^  unfolds  bodi  heaven  and 

earth/* .  Steevens. 

116. 
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116.    Andhis\mbookiih  jHiGmijh'']  UkMUskf  for 

ignorant.  WARBuktON. 

i3d«    A»  /M  triompki  Roman?   do  jfojt  triumpk ?} 

Otfaellboalls  him  J{(?8ian  ironically*    Trium^A^  which 

was  a  Roman  ceremony,   brou^t  Roman  into  his 

thoughts.    fVkut  (Says  he)  ^tm  krt  now  trium|>hjn|;  as 

great  as  a  Roman  ?  Johnsom* 

1^6*    —*<i  citt<<wkr /—**-]   A  common  WMnan^  one 

that  invites  custom.  Johnson* 

So,  in  AU's  WeUlhat  Ends  WeU: 

**  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer.'* 

Stbeyens. 
143.    Have  you  scored  me  ? — ]   Have  you  made  my 
reckoning  ?  have  you  settled  the  term  of  my  life  ?  The 
old  quarto  reads^  stored  me.     Have  you  disposed  of 
me ?  have  you  laid  me  up  }  Johnson. 

To  score  originally  meant  tio  more  than  to  cut  a 
notch  upon  a  ially,  or  to  mark  oUt  a  form  by  indent- 
ing it  on  any  substance.     Spenser,  in  the  fii'st  Canto 
of  his  Fairy  Queeny  speaking  of  the  cross,,  says : 
**  Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored.'* 
Again,  b.  ii.  c.  9 : 

"  ....^why  on  your  shield,  s»  goodly  scored, 
"  Bear  you  the  pi^re  of  that  lady's  head  V* 
But  it  was  SODA  figuratively  used  for  setting  a  6rand  or 
mar  A  of  disgrace  on  any  one.    **  Let  us  score .  their 
backs,'*  kays  Scarus/in  Antony  ondCieopatra;  and  it 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  on  the  present  occasion* 

Stbetens. 

t5^*    -^fy  this  Aand-^]  This  is  the  readihg  of  the 

first  quarto.  Steevens. 

i6s. 
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i6ft.    -^JttcAew  I'^]  A  pole-cat.  Pope. 

Shakspere  has  in  another  place  mentioned  the  lust  of 
this  animal.  Casdo  tells  lago,  that  she  is  as  lewd  as 
thtpole-catf  but  of  better  scent,  the  pole-cat  being  a 
very  stinking  animal.  Johnson. 

A  poU'Cat  was  anciently  one  of  the  cant  terms  for  a 
strumpet.  Steefbns. 

200.  — A479  my  heart  is  htrtCd  to  stone  |  /  strike  it 
and  it  htrts  my  hand, — "]  This  thought,  as  often  as  it 
occurs  to  Shakspere,  is  sure  to  be  received,  and  as 
often  countera£ts  his  pathos,  Stbe  v ens. 

ft^i.  -^^tone  themy — ]  Make  them  one ;  reconcile 
them.  Johnson. 

Few  words  have  occasioned  the  spilling  of  so  much 
Christian  ink  as  the  word  atone,  wliich  is  here  used  in 
its  proper  sense.     So  likewise  in  Cymheline^  a^  i. 

*'  To  atone  my  countryman  andyou,''* 
Again,  in  As  you  Like  It,  a£t  v.  line  338. 
"  Tiien  there  is  mirth  in  heaven, 
<*  When  earthly  things  made  even 
<*  Atone  together.** 

This  expression  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
viotdisatone,  the  verb  to  set^  or  some  equivalent  being 
omitted.  Thus,  in  the  aEU  ;— "  he  shewed  himself 
to  them  as  they  strove  and  would  have  i^/  them  i^T  on  t 
again.**  and  in  The  Beekixfe  of  the  Romish  Church: 
'<  through  which  God  is  made  at  on£  with  us,  and 
hath  forgiven  us  our  sins."  Hen  ley. 

270.  If  that  the  earth  would  teem,  &c.]  If  women's 
tears  could  impregnate  the  earth.    By  the  do£lrine  of 

equivocal 
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equivocal  geoerationy   new  animah  were  supposed 
producible  by  new  combinations  of  matter.  See  Bacon. 

Johnson. 
271.    Eack  drop  she  falls]  To  fall  is  here  a  verb  ac- 
tive.   So^  in  The  Tempest : 

<«  — ^when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
«  To faU  it  on  Gonzalo."  Stbbvens. 

984.  Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — }  I  cannot  think 
that  the  poet  meant  to  make  Othello  bid  Desdemona 
to  confinue  weepings  which  prou€d  you  in  your  tears  (as 
the  passage  is  at  present  pointed)  must  mean.  He 
rather  would  have  said, 

Proceed  you  in  your  tears?  ■ 

What !   will  you  still  continue  to  be  a  hypocHte  by  a 
display  of  this  well-painted  passion  f  ,  W  a  R  n  e  r  • 

289.  Cassio  shall  have  my  place,"]  Peiiiaps  this  is  ad- 
dressed to  Desdemona,  who  had  just  expressed  her  joy 
on  hearing  Cassio  was  deputed  in  the  room  of  her  hus- 
band. Her  innocent  satisfei£lion  in  the  hope  of  re- 
turning to  her  native  place  is  construed  by  Othello  into 
the  pleasure  she  received  from  the  advancement  of  his 
rival.  ^  Steevens. 

291.  ^-Goats  and  monHes!]  In  this  exclamation 
ShiU^spere  has  shewn  great  art.  JagOy  in  the  first 
scene  in  which  he  endeavours  to  awaken  his  sus[Mcion» 
being  urged  to  give  s(Mne  evident  proof  of  the  gailt  of 
Cassio  and  Desdemona,  tells  him  it  were  impossible  to 
have  ocular  demonstration  of  it,  though  they  should 
be,  "  as  prime  as  goafs,  as  hot  as  monkies.'' — ^These 
words  we  may  suppose}  still  ring  in  the  ears  of  Othello^ 
Q  who 
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who  being  now  fully  convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity, 
rushes  out  with  this  emphatic  exclamation: — lago^% 
words  were  but  too  true — now  indeed  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  as  prime  as  goats^  as  hot  as  monkies. 

Malonb* 

352.    But  not  your  words.'}  This  line  is  added  out  of 

the  first  edition.  Pope. 

377.    — time  of  scorn]  The  reading  of  both  the  elder 

quartos  and  the  folio  is, 

—for  the  time  of  scorn. 
Mr.  Rowe  reads— iawi  of  scorn ;    and  succeeding 
editors  have  silently  followed  him. 

I  would  (though  in  opposition  to  so  many  great  au- 
thorities in  favour  of  the  change)  continue  to  read  with 
the  old  copy, 

the  time  of  scorn* 
We  call  the  hour  in  which  we  are  to  die,  the  hour  of 
death-T-Xht  time  when  we  are  to  be  judged — the  day  of 
judgment^'ihe  instant  when  we  suffer  calamity — the  mo^ 
ment  of  eviL\  and  why  may  we  not  distinguish  the  time 
which  brings  contempt  along  with  it,  by  the  title  of 
the  time  of  scorn?  Thus,  in  Soliman  andPerseda,  1599: 
•*  So  sings  the  mariner  i»pon  the  shore, 
<^  When  he  hath  past  the  dangerous  tinu  of  storms.** 
Again,  Marston's  Insatiate  Countessy  1603  : 

*<  I'll  poison  thee ;  with  murder  curbe  thy  paths, 

**  And  make  thee  know  a  time  of  infamy  /*' 

Othello  takes  thisidea  from  a  clock.     To  make  me  (says 

he)  a  fixed  figure  (on  the  dial  of  the  world)  y^  the  hour< 

0/  scorn  to  point  and  make  a  full  stop  at!       Stebvens, 

Migh^ 
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Might  not  Shakspere  have  written— 
—for  the  scorn  of  time 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at  ? 
u  e,  the  marked  objeft  for  the  contempt  of  all  ages 
and  all  time. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 
**  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
timer' 
However,  in  support  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copies^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  our  author  has  personified 
scomf  in  his  88th  Sonnet : 

**  When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light, 
**  And  place  my  merit  in  Xh&eye  of  scom,"-^ 
The  epithet  unmoving  (the  folio  reads — and  moving) 
may  likewise  be  supported  by  Shakspere's  104th  Son^ 
net,  in  which  this  very  thought  is  expressed : 
**  Ah  ?  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-handi 
**  Steal  from  his  figure^  and  no  pace  perceived^ 
**  SOj'your  sweet  hue,  which,  methinks,  still  doth 

s^tand, 
**  Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd.*' 

Malone^ 
Perhaps  we  should  x^zA^^slowly  moving  finger  at,  I 
should  wish  to  rejeft  the  present  readings  for  even 
then  the  word  slow  implied  some  degree  of  motion, 
though  that  motion  may  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
Hit  time  of  scorn  is  a  strange  expression,  to  which,  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself  |  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is 
erroneous,  and  wish  we  had  authority  to  read  kand  of 
8Com>  instead  of  time*  Monck  Mason.. 

Qij  If 
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If  Atkinson,  the  contra6k>r,  in  one  of  his  solilo- 
quies (after  the  execution  of  a  late  sentence  in  the 
corn-market)  had  been  heard  to  explain : 

« I  ■  but,  alas !  to  make  me 

*'  A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
**  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at,-^ 
"Ol  Ol»' 
he  would,  at  once,  have  been  understood,   by  the 
TIMB  o/scom^  to  mean  tkt  Hoxrn  tf  kis  exposurt  in  the 
piUory\  and  by  t^  dow  unmooing  finger,  tJU  hour* 
INDEX  of  the  dial  that  fronted  im.-^— 

Mr.  Malone,  in  a  subsequent  note,  hath  remarked 
that,  ^^  his  i(X  its  \&  common  in  our  author }"  and  in 
respect  to  the  epithet  nnmomng^  it  may  be  observed, 
with  Rosalind,  not  only  that  time  ttaveis  im  differs  paces 
with  divers  persom^  but,  that  for  the  same  reason,  it 
GALLOPS  with  the  thief  to  the  gallows^  it  Apparently 
STANDS  STILL  ufith  the  perjured  in  thefdUory. — What- 
ever were  the  precise  instance  of  disgrace  to  which 
Othello  alluded,  the  text  in  its  present  state,  is  per- 
feflly  intelligible;  and,  therefore,  should  be  pre- 
served from  capricious  alterations.  Hen  let. 

381.  — garnered  up  my  heart  \\  That  is,  treasured 
up.    See  Matt.  iii.  1 2.  Johnson. 

386.  — Turn  thy  completion  thwe,  &c.]  At  such  an 
object  do  thou,  patience^  thyself  change  colour;  at  this 
do  thou,  even  thou,  rosy  cheruh  as  thou  art,  look  as 
grim  as  hell.  JOH N  SON. 

391.  — (>  thon  weedt]  Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  this 
occasion,  been  imjustly  censured  for  having  stifled 

difficulties 
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difficulties  where  he  coiild  not  remove  thenu  I  would 
therefore  observe,  that  Othello's  speech  is  printed 
word  for  word  from  the  folio  edittoa,  though  the 
quarto  reads : 

0  thou  black  toetd! 
Had  this  epithet,  blacky  beea  admitted,  there  would 
still  have  remained  an  incomplete  verse  in  this  speech: 
no  additional  beauty  would  have  been  introduced; 
but  instead  of  it,  a  paltry  antithesis  between  the  words 
klach  said /air,  Stbbvbks* 

395*  ^^^  this  fair  paper  ^  Sec  J^  Massinger  has  imi- 
tated this  passage  in  The  Emptror  of  the  East : 

** can  you  think 

**  This  master-piece   of  heaven,    this  precious 

vellum 
**  Of  such  a  purity  and  virgin  whiteness, 
**  Could  be  design*d  to  hav€  perjury  and  whore- 
dom 
**  In  capital  letters  writ  upon't  ?"        Stb evens. 
396.    Committed  1^   This,  and  the  three  following 
lines,  are  omitted  in  the  first  quarto.  Stbevens. 

This  word  in  Shakspere's  time,  besides  its  general 
signification,  seems  to  have  been  applied  particularly 
to  unlawful  a^s  of  love.  Hence  perhaps  it  is  so  often 
repeated  by  Othello. — So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury*s 
Very  Woman,  1610  :  She  commits  with  her  ears  for  cer- 
tain ;  after  that  she  may  go  for  a  maid,  but  she  lias 
been  lain  with  in  her  understanding."  The  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  King  Lear:  Commit  not  with 
man^s  sworn  spouse." 

Again, 
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AgaiOi  in  Decker's  Hontii  Wkore^  first  Part : 

*^  —if  all  committers  stood  in  a  rank, 
**  TheyM  make  a  lane  in  which  your  shame  might 
dwell."  Malonb* 

408.  If  to  preserve  this '^t^fici for  my  lord,']  This  ex- 
pression,  as  well  as  many  others,  our  author  has  bor-t 
rowed  from  the  sacred  writings :— *<<  to  possess  his 
vm«/insan6lification,*' — 1  Thess.  iv.  4.      Malons. 

409.  — fl»y  other,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto 
reads — any  bated,  Stebvens« 

428.    Who  is  thy  lord  f]    This,  and  the  following 
speech,  are  omitted  in  the  first  quarto.     Steeyens* 
438.    The  smalt  St  opitdon  on  my  least  misuse.]    The 
old  quarto  reads : 

The  smail'st  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse. 
Which  I  think  is  better.  Johkson^ 

452.  — such  terms  upon  his  callet.]  Thb  word  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  English  ianguage.  Chaucer  has 
it  in  his  Remedy  of  Love  : 

*«  C,  forcalet,  for  of,  we  have  O, 

«  L,  for  leude,  D,  for  demeannre,"  &c. 

PERCr. 

I  meet  this  word  in  The  Translation  ofAriosto^  1591 » 
**  And  thus  this  old  ill-favour'd  spitefull  callet'*-^ 
Harrington,  in  a  note  on  that  line,  says  that  "  callet 
is  a  nick-name  used  to  a  woman,*'  and  that  **  in  Irish 
it  signifies  a  witch.**  Malonb* 

473.  — notorious^  For  gross,  not  in  its  proper 
leaning  for  hnown,  Johnson* 

474* 
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474.    — ivci  companions]   Qmpanumf  in  the  time 

pf  Shakspere  was  used  as  a  word  of  contempt  in  the 

same  sense  zsfcllow  is  at  this  day.  Ma  lo  n  b. 

478.     Speak  within  door.]   Do  not  clamour  so  as  to 

be  heard  beyond  the  house.  Johnson, 

480.    — <A«  sean^  side  without  .*]  That  is^  inside  out. 

Johnson. 
This  idea  has  already  occurred*    lago  speaks  ot 
Roderigo  as  of  one. 

Whom  love  hath  tum'd  almost  the  wrong  side 

outward.  Stebvbns* 

486.    Here  Ikneel^  &c.]  The  first  quarto  omits  the 

rest  of  this  speech.  Stbevbns. 

488.    Either  in  discourse^    or  thought^"]    The  folio 

reads — discourse  of  thought — and   perhaps  rightly* 

See  Milton,  P.  L,  b.  v.  1.  488.  Stebvens. 

502.    — chide  with  you*]    This  line  is  from  the 

quarto,  i6s2.  St  bey  ens. 

506.     And  the  great  messengers  of  Verdce  stay  \  ]  Thus 

the  quarto.    The  folio  reads : 

Tie  messengers  of  Venice  stay  the  meat, 

Steevens. 
526.    ''^and acquaintance  \ — ]  Thus  the  folio.    The 
quarto  reads— ajm/  acquittance,  Steev en s. 

^80.  '—^and  the  night  grows  to  waste :]  I  suppose 
lago  means  to  say,  that  it  is  near  midnight.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  read  waist.  The  folio  reads— st/os/,  as  it 
^oes  in  the  following  line  in  Hamlet : 

M  In  the  dead  wast  smdmiddle  of  the  night.*' 

So 
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S6  2dsO|  in  the  Puritiuif  a  comedy,  1607  * 

«'      ■■  ere  the  day 

<<  Be  spent  to  the^rr^^>  thou  shalt  be  free.'* 
The  words  however  may  only  ss^atk^^Ae'mgkt  is  irast- 
jngi^mct.  Malonr* 

6tt.    ^'^'^ndht^  ihehv*elffrc^^dmttd^ 

Jtnd  did  forsake  her. — ]  We  should  read : 

and  ht,  3Ae  lmt*dx  fortbok  het^ 

And  she prov'd  mad.  Wa HB  v &T0 N. 

I  Miere  that  «uii  oidy  sign^s  tui&l^yr^ntick,  vncer- 

Udn.  Johnson. 

We  stiil  call  a  wild  girl  a  inad^cap:  and  m  the  first 

part  of  King  Henry  VI.  are  mentioned : 

«*  Madf  natural  graces  that  ektinguish  art/* 
.^gaitiy  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

**  Come  on,  you  mod-cap*^^ 
Again,  in  Lovers  Labour  lost :  <<  Do  you  hear,  n^y  mad 
wenches?"  Steevens* 

617.    '^Ptfe  mttch  SidOf 

But  to  go  hang  my  kead-^^  1  hMtre  mM<A  ado  to 
do  any  thing  but  kang  my  head*  We  might  read  : 
Not  to  go  hang  my  head. 
This  is  ipeiiiaps  the  only  insertidfi  made  in  the  latter 
editions  which  has  improved  the  pUy.  The  rest  seem 
to  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  amplification,  or 
of  ornament.  When  the  imagination  had  subsided, 
and  the  mind  was  no  longer  agitated  by  the  horror  of 
the  aftion,  it  became  at  leisure  to  look  round  for  spe- 
cious additions.  This  addition  i»  natural.  Desde- 
:j?ttona  can  at  first  hardly  forbear  to  sing  the  song ;  she 

endeavours 
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endeavours  to  change  her  train  of  thoughts,  but  her 
imagination  at  last  prevails,  and  she  sings  it. 

Johnson. 

From  /  have  muck  to  do,  to  Nay,  that^s  not  next,  was 
inserted  after  the  first  edition,  as  likewise  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  song, 

626.  The  poor  soul,  &c.]  This  songj  in  two  parts^ 
is  printed  in  a  late  coUeftion  of  old  ballads  ;  the  lines 
preserved  here  differ  somewhat  from  the  copy  dis- 
covered by  the  ingenious  colledldr .  Johnson. 

626..  — j<zf  singing — ]  Thus  the  old  copies:  but 
the  song  as  published  by  Di-.  Percy,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry y  reads — "  sat 
sighing*'*  Steevens. 

641.  /  caWd  my  love  false  love  j — ]  This  couplet  is 
DOt  in  the  balladj  which  is  the  complaint,  not  of  a 
woman  forsaken,  but  of  a  man  rejefted.  These  lines 
were  properly  added  when  it  was  accommodated  to  a 
woman.  Johnson. 

643*     you'll  couch,  with  more  men, 1  This  verb  is 

found  also  in  TTie  Two  noble  Kinsmen,  1634  : 
**              O,  if  thou  couch 
< '  But  one  night  with  her '  *  M a  LO  n  e  . 

647.  1  have  heard  it  said  so, "]  This,  as  well  as  the 
following  speech,  is  omitted  in  the  first  quarto. 

Steevens. 

676.    — ^(?  the  ^vantage,"}  i.  e.  to  boot,  over  and  above. 

Steevens. 

678.    But  I  do  think,  &c.]  The  remaining  part  of 

this  speech  is  omitted  in  the  first  quarto.   Steevens. 

R  683. 
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683.  '•^^ntr  former  AMng^]  Our  former  allowance 
of  expence.  Johnson^ 

696.  — Aeaven  me  sucAuicssend^']  Such  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio,  and  of  the  subsequent  editions;  but 
the  old  quarto  has : 

'    suck  usage  seTid,'    ■       ■ 
Usage  is  an  old  word  for  custom^  and,  I  think,  better 
than  uses.  Johnson. 


ACT  V. 


Une  ii«  x  VE  rubbed  this  young  quat  almost  to  the 
sensff 
And  he  grows  angry.']  A  quaty  in  the  midland 
counties,  is  a  pimple^  which  by  rubbing  is  made  to 
smart,  or  is  rubbed  to  sense.  Roderigo  is  called  a 
quat  by  the  same  mode  of  speech,  as  a  low  fellow  i» 
now  termed  in  low  language  a  scab*  To  rub  to  tht 
sense,  IS  to  rub  to  the  quick.  Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Devil's  Law^Case,  1623  :  *«  O  young 
quail  incontinence  is  plagued  in  all  creatures  in  the 
world." 

Agam,inDeckar*s(}«rj^R7rii^>(,  1609:  *<— whether 
he  be  ^^yong  quat  of  the  first  yeers  revennew,  or  some 
austere  and  sullen-faCd  steward,*'  &c. 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  O- 
tiline  : 

•*  — mu&t 
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**—  must  have  their  disgraces  still  new  ra3 V, 
«*  To  make  them  smart/'  &c.  Stbevens. 

14.    — my  gain  ;]  The  quartos  read — my  game. 

Steevens. 

36.  And  your  fate  hies  apace  ;]  Thus  the  first  quarto. 
The  second  quarto  and  the  folio  read — "  And  your 
**  unblestfate  hies,^^  Steevens. 

37.  Forth  of  my  hearty  &c.]  Thus  the  first  quarto. 
The  folio  reads^  "  For  of:^^  perhaps  the  true  reading 
Por  off,  &c. 

But  Mr.  Whalley  observes  to  me,  that  the  reading 
jof  the  quarto  may  be  the  true  one.  Forth  signifies 
both  out  and/rom.    So  in  HamUt: 

"  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep." 
Again,  in  JonsQn*s  Volpone  : 

"  Forth  the  resolved  corners  of  his  eyes.'* 
Mr.  Henley  had  also  made  the  same  observation, 
and  in  proof  of  it  produced  the  following  passages. 
Richard  III. 

*<  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
«  With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n^rM  of  holy  writ.'* 
Again, 

"  Humphrey  Hoafe  that  called  upon  your  grace, 
**  To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company. 

Reed. 
39.    ^^no passage?]  No  passengers  ?  nobody  going 
l}y^  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
**  Now  in  the  ^i\rnng passage  pf  the  day."* 

Steevens. 
Rij  44- 
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44.  "-^a  heavy  night ;]  A  thick  cloudy  night,  in  which 
an  ambush  may  be  commodiously  laid.        Johnson. 

So,  in  Measure  for  Measure  : 
f*  Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night." 

Steevbns. 

89.  Lend  me  a  garter ^  &c.]  This  speech  is  omitted 
in  the  first  quarto.  Steevbns. 

96.  Alas!  my  friendf  wiyi/^ar  countryman  !]  This 
passage  incontestably  proves  that  lago  was  meant  for 
a  Venetian.  St  e  e v  en  s. 

114.  — good  gentlemen.]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartos  read,  gentlewoman.  Ste evens. 

U5.  ^M^  ghastnes^,]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos 
read,  jestures,  St  E  e  v  e  n  s . 

116.  A^fl^,  j/^(?ttj/ar^,]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos, 
ready  stirre,  Ste  evens, 

*39'  — or  fordoes  me  quite,']  To fordof  is  to  undo, 
to  ruin,  to  destroy.  See  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
a(5l  V.  line  374.  and  note.  Steevens. 

140.     It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause^  my  soul 

Let  m€  not  name  it ]  The  abruptness  of  this 

soliloquy  makes  it  obscure.  The  meaning,  I  think, 
is  tliis :  **  I  am  here  (says  Othello  in  his  mind)  over- 
V helmed  with  horror.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
perturbation  ?  Is  it  want  of  resolution  to  do  justice  ? 
Is  it  the  dread  of  shedding  blood  ?  No  ;  it  is  not  the 
a6lion  that  shocks  me,  but  it  is  the  causey  it  is  the  cause, 
my  soul ;  Ut  me  not  name  it  to  you ,  ye  chaste  stars!  it  is  the 
cause  P*  Johnson. 

Othello, 
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Othello,  full  of  horror  at  the  cruel  a6lIon  which  he 
is  about  to  perpetrate,  seems  at  this  instant  to  be 
seeking  his  justification,  from  representing  to  himself 
tAt  cause^  i.  e.  the  greatness  of  the  provocation  he  had 
received.  Steevens, 

145.  Tet  she  must  die^  else  she*ll  betray  more  vien.'J 
This  is  the  second  attempt  of  Othello  to  justify  what 
he  has  undertaken.  First,  he  says,  It  is  the  cause ;  i.  e. 
his  own  cause ;  now  he  is  willing  to  suppose  himself 
the  preventer  to  succeeding  mischief  to  others. 

StE  EVENS. 

146.  Put  out  the  lights  and  then — Put  out  the  lightly 
So  it  should  be  printed.  The  meaning  is,  I  will  put 
out  the  light,  and  then  proceed  to  the  execution  of  my 
purpose.  But  the  expression  of  putting  out  the  lights 
bringing  to  mind  the  effects  of  the  extinction  of  the 
light  of  life,  he  breaks  short,  and  questions  himself 
about  the  effefls  of  this  metaphorical  extinction,  in- 
troduced by  a  repetition  of  his  first  words,  as  much  as 
to  say,  but  hold,  let  me  first  weigh  the  reflections 
vhich  this  expression  so  naturally  excites. 

Warburton. 
This  has  been  considered  as  a  very  difficult  line.' 
Fielding  u\?\ie%  Betterton  and  5(7^^/4  dispute  about  it  with 
the  author  himself  in  the  other  world.  The  punctua- 
tion recommended  by  Dr.  Warburton,  gives  a  spirit 
to  it  which  I  fear  was  not  intended.  It  seems  to  have 
b^n  only  a  play  upon  zoords*  To  put  the  light  out  was  a 
phrase  for  to  kill.    In  the  Maid's  tragedy,  Melantius 

Tis 
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— .'Tis  a  justice,  and  a  noble  one, 

*^  To  put  the  light  out  of  such  base  offenders." 

Farmer. 
Put  out  thi  light.     This  phrase  is  twice  used  in  Sid^ 
ney's  Arcadia  for  killing  a  lady,  p.  460  and  470.  edir 
tion   1633. 

Again,  in  an  unpublished  play,  called  The  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedy f  by  George  Chapman,  licensed  by 
Sir  George  Buc,  Oftober  31,  1611 : 
<«  — O  soul  of  cunning  I 
**  Came  that  arch  subtilty  from  thy  lady's  counsel, 
**  Or  thine  own  sudden  craft  ?  confess  to  me 
*^  How  oft  thou  hast  been  a  bawd  to  their  close 

actions, 

•*  Or  all  thy  light  goes  out,**  Stebyens, 

149.     —^a/  out  thy  light,]    Thus  the  folio.     The 

q  liar  to  reads — ^put  out  thine,  Stebvens.' 

1  JO.     Thou  cunning* st  pattern  of  excelling  nature,]  So 

m  Palmerin  D*Oliva,  1588,   p.  1    " those  that  be- 

held  her  esteemed  her  for  the  chiefest  piece  of  work- 
manshippe  that  ever  nature  framed . *'  Reed. 

152.    — relumine.']   The  folio  reads — relume.      The 
first  quarto— r</Mrn  .•  the  second  quarto — relumine. 

Steevens. 
— ^4y  ^ose,]    Thus  the  folio.     T^e  quarto  reads, 

« ^the  rose.** 

Again,  the  quarto  reads, 

"  ril  smell  it  on  the  tree."  Steevins. 

The  folio, 

"  1*11  smell  thee  on  the  tree."         Stee v ins. 

i6o* 
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160.  —  TJtf  sorrow's  Aeaoenfyi]  This  tenderness, 
with  which  I  lament  the  punishment  which  justice 
compels  me  to  infli6t,  is  a  holy  passion. 

I  wish  these  two  lines  could  be  honestly  eje6led.  It 
it  the  tate  of  Shakspere  to  counteract  his  own  pathos. 

Johnson* 

Perhaps  the  poet  would  not  have  retained  both 
these  images  had  he  published  the  play  himself, 
though  in  the  hurry  of  composition  he  threw  them 
both  upon  paper.  The  first  seems  adopted  from  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  crocodile,  the  second  from  a 
passage  in  the  scripture*  St  E  e ven  s . 

17a.  /  zoould  not  kill  thy  soul.]  Sir  fF.  D*Avenant 
has  borrowed  this  thought  in  his  Mbovine  King  of 
Lmbardy^  1629  : 

•*  I  am  not  fraught  with  devil's  spleen  j  I  would 
•*  Not  hurt  Mjr  xott/.'*  Stbevens. 

215.  A  murder y  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice,]  This 
line  is  ditiicult.  *Ihm  hast  hardened  my  hearty  and 
nahest  me  kill  thee  with  the  rage  of  a  murderer^  when 
/  thought  to  have  sacrificed  thee  to  justice  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  priest  striking  a  victim. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  one  of  the  elder 
quartos  reads,  thou  dost  stone  thy  heart ;  which  I  sus- 
pect to  be  genuine.  The  meaning  then  will  be,  thou 
forcest  me  to  dismiss  thee  from  the  world  in  the  state 
of  the  murdered  without  preparation  for  death,  when  I 
intended  that  thy  punishment  should  have  been  a  sacri' 
Jice  atoning  for  thy  crime. 

I  am 
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I  am  glad  that  I  have  ended  my  revisal  of  this 
dreadful  scene.    It  is  not  to  be  endured.    Johnsons 

gg/.  — hath  ta'en  order  yorV]  i.  e.  has  taken  mea-i 
stores.  So,  in  Holinshed*s  Reign  of  King  John  : 
•*  —he  took  such  order  for  him,  that  he  was  despoiled 
of  all  his  goods  and  benefices,"  p.  174.    St e evens. 

Again,  in  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage^  by  Marlowe  and 
Kashe,  1594  i 

**  1  will  take  order  for  that  prcsemly.** 

Ma  lone. 

129.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives, — ]  This  thought 
appears  to  have  been  very  common,  as  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  dramaticfc  performances  prior  to  Shak- 
spcre*s  Othello.  Steevens^ 

238.     Being  done, 

There  is  no  pause.]  The  first  quarto  omits  this 
speech.  Steevens. 

241.  It  is  too  late.]  After  this  speech  of  Othelh), 
the  elder  quarto  adds  an  invocation  from  Desdempnay 
consisting  only  of  the  sacred  name,  thrice  repeated. 
As  this  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  while 
she  is  yet  struggling  with  death,  I  think  an  editor  may 
be  excused  from  inserting  sucli  a  circumstance  of  su- 
pererogatory horror,  especially  as  it  is  found  in  but 
one  of  the  ancient  copies* 

This  alteration  was  probably  made  in  consequence 
of  the  statute  of  the  3d  of  James  I.  c.  21.  which  lays 
a  penalty  for  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  God, 
&c.  in  stage  plays,  interludes,  May-games,  &c. 

TOLLET. 

The 
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The  statute  was  necessary ;  for  not  only  the  ancient 
moralities,  but  the  plays  (those  of  Chapman  in  par- 
ticular) abound  with  the  most  wanton  and  shocking 
repetitions  of  a  name  which  never  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned  in  such  an  irreverent  manner  on  the  stage. 

Steevens* 
256.    My  tuiftl  my  tuift!   what  wife? — /  have  na 
wife  .*]  '^  Filium  unicum  adolescentulum  habeo :  ah  1 
quid  dixi  habere  me?   imo  habui,  Chreme.'*     Ter^ 
Hequtota.  Steevens. 

279,  0  falsely y  falsely  murder^ dl'\  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  person  who  had  been  effectually  strangled 
or  smotheredy  could  speak  again  j  for  if  the  power  of 
breathing  returned  after  the  instrument  of  suffocation 
was  removed,  no  aft  of  violence  had  in  reality  taken 
place  by  which  the  conclusion  of  life  could  be  brought 
on.  But  such  is  the  peculiar  fate  of  Desdemona,  that 
she  is  supposed  to  be  smothered,  revives  to  acquaint 
us  that  she  smothered  herself  and  then  dies  without  any 
ostensible  cause  of  death.  I  am  of  opinion  that  some 
theatrical  direction  has  been  omitted ;  and  that  when 
Othello  says : 

Not  dead  I  not  yet  quite  dead ! 

I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  :— 

Sof  so* 
He  then  stabs  her,  repeating  the  two  last  words  as 
he  repeats  the  blow.    Thus  Virgil : 

" «c,  «c,  juvat  ire  sub  umbras." 

S  -After 
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After  the  repetition  of  wounds^  Desdemona  might 
«pcak  again,  widi  propriety,  and  yet  very  somi  expire  ^ 
as  says  Cassio  of  Roderigo  i 

■  '■■  even  but  now  he  spake. 
After  long  seeming  dead. 
The  first  resolution  of  Othello  wa»  to  poison  her  ;  but 
from  this  measure  he  is  dissuaded  by  the  policy  of  Iago» 
He  is  next  determined  to  ttsc  the  poinard ;  but,  h» 
tenderness  awaking,  he  cannot  bear  to  deform  those 
beauties  which  he  had  so  often  approached  with 
other  aensations,^  and  fbr  dtfferent  purposes.  There" 
fore,  says  he  : 

——III  not  «hed  her  blood, 
Nof  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster: 
And  this  resolution  we  are  to  imagine  he  would  hare 
Ibept,    but  tliat  he  was  averse  to  employing  those 
means  again,  which  had  already  appeared  to  be  uncer- 
tain  in  their  eflfe6b. 

If  this  apparent  want  of  a  play-heuse  direlHonhad 
occasioned  any  absurdity  in  the  original  representation 
of  the  play,  probably  it  is  glanced  at  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  the  Aiekemst,  a£t  V.    *'  Did^st  hear  a  cry,  said*st 
thou?    Yes,    sir,*  like  unto  a   man  that  had  been 
St  f  angled  an  hou  r^  and  could  not  speak.  **  St  e  i  v  B n  s  • 
298 ,    SAe  tum*d  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  a»4trf .]  Gold- 
Sfttith  hath  used  the  word  precisely  in  the  fame  sense ; 
When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  filfyi 
And  <iiidt  too  late  that  men  betray. 
What  charm  can  sooth  her  melancholy,. 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ?  Henlbt* 

300. 
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800.  '-^faise  as  water.']  As  water  that  will  support 
jckOYf eight,  nor  keep  any  impression*  Johnson. 

8I5.  --^hatiMmfrsti]  The  ioViQre^ds,  *<— -that 
.tpld  me  on  her  first."  Ste evens* 

319.    it&^tum-^]  The  folio  roads— «<cr#«wi 

$TltEVENS. 

321.  jEmiL]  The  first  quarto  omits. this  and  the 
£>llowing  speech^  Stsevens* 

— -villany  Ams  made  nuKh  wtA  /(9vtf/}  Viilany  has 
taken  advantage  XHfUy  upm  thewcakaest  of  a  violeot 
passion.  JOHHaON* 

334*     Thou  kast  not  ha{ftkat  powtr  toddmi  ^wtf 

As  I  have  to  be  4«rl.>-<-]  She  means  to  say,  / 
have  in  this  ecmse  pomer  to  endure  mare  than  them  hast 
power  to  injli&.  John soN^ 

556,  *~<harm  your  tengut."]  By  this  expression^ 
Charm  ysmr  tongnty  the  poet  meant  no  more  than  to  mak^ 
lago  say.  Apply  some  power,  strong  ^%  a  charm  would 
1)e,  to  your  tongue;  for  nothing  less  can  stop  its 
rolubiKty.    So,  Henry  VI.  Part  III. 

**  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  wWiKharmymr  tongue.^ 

And,  Ben  Jonson,  in  Cynthia's  Revels  : 
a  ^  ,.,    charm  your  skipping  tongue." 
Pliny  informs  us,  that  fantte  Unguis  was  the  constant 
•exclamation  before  any  religious  diarm  was  applied. 
From  this  circumstance  the  phrase  to  charm  a  tongue 
might  have  originated.  Stibvens* 

357-  -r^^  mistress^  Arc]  This  line  and  the  follow- 
ing six  speeches  in  this  edition,  are  wanting  in  the  first 
<fuarto.  Ste  EVENS. 

«  "      Sij      '  387. 
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387.  A  thousand  times  cmmitted  : — ]  This  is  a  second 
passage  which  seems  to  suppose  a  longer  space  com- 
prised in  the  action  of  this  play  than  the  scenes  include. 

Johnson. 
T^at  she  with  Cassio  had  the  oB  of  shame 

A  thousand  times  committed, 

And  again: 

*7tsnot  a  year  or  two  shews  us  a  man,"}  I  am  not  con^ 
♦inccd  from  these  passages  only,  that  a  longer  space 
is  comprised  in  the  action  of  this  play  than  the  scenes 
include. 

What  Othello  mentions  in  the  first  instance,  might 
have  passed  still  more  often,  before  they  were  married, 
when  Cassio  went  between  them ;  for  she,  who  could 
find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  father  in  re- 
spe6t  of  Othello,  might  have  done  so  in  respe6l  of 
Cassio,  when  there  was  time  enough  for  the  occur- 
rence  supposed  to  have  happened.  A  jealous  person 
will  aggravate  all  he  thinks,  or  speaks  of;  and  might 
use  a  thousand  for  a  much  less  number,  only  to  give 
weight  to  his  censure :  nor  would  it  have  answered 
any  purpose  to  have  made  Othello  a  little  nearer  or 
further  off  from  truth  in  his  calculation.  We  might 
apply  the  poet's  own  words  in  Cymbeiine : 

^  * spare  your  arithmetidL ; 

**Once,  and  a  million.'* 
The  latter  is  a  proverbial  expression,  and  might  have 
been  introduced  with  propriety,  had  they  been  married 
only  a  day  or  two.    Emilia's  reply  perhaps  was  dic- 
tated by  her  own  private  experience  j  aud  seems  x^ 

mea^ 
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mean  only,  "that  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  aTiusband's 
i<  disposition ;  or  that  Desdemona  must  not  be  sur- 
*^  prised  at  the  discovery  of  Othello's  jealousy,  for  it 
*«  is  not  even-a  year  or  two  that  will  display  all  the 
**  failings  of  a  man," 

Mr.  Toilet,  however,  on  this  occasion  has  produced 
several  instances  in  support  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  opinion  ;• 
and  as  I  am  unable  to  explain  them  in  favour  of  mj 
own  supposition,  I  shall  lay  them  before  the  publick* 
Aft  iii.  line  443,  Othdlo  says : 

What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lust  ? 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  itharm'dnot  mej 
/  slept  the  next  night  weU^  was  free  and  merry  : 
I  found  not  Cassio*s  kisses  on  her  lips. 
On  Othello's  wedding  night  hie  and  Cassio  embarlced 
from  Venice,  where  Desdemona  was  left  under  tlie  care 
of  /ago.    They  all  meet  at  Cyprus ;  and  since  their 
arrival  there,  the  scenes  include  only  one  night,  the 
night  of  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.    lago  had 
not  then  infused  any  jealousy  into  Othello's  mind,  nor 
did  he  suspe6l  any  former  intimacy  between  Cassio  and 
Desdemonay  but  only  thought  it   ^*  apt  and  of  great 
credit  that  she  loved  him."    What  night  then  was 
there  to  intervene  between  Cassio* s  kisses  and  Othello^ 
sleeping  the  next  night  well  ?  lago  has  said,  "  I  lay 
with  Cassio  lately,"  which  he  could  not  have  done, 
linless  they  had  been  longer  at  Cyprus  than  is  repre- 
sented in  the  play;  nor  could  Cassio  have  kept  away, 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  week,  from  Bianca. 

,  Steevbks. 
391. 
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391.  It  zoos  anhandktrddeff  &c*]  Othello  teUt  hit 
wife,  a6t  iii.  line  658 : 

^^^^that  handkerchUf 

Did  an,  Egyptian  to  w^  mother  givt. 
And  here  he  says : 

//  was  an  JkandkercUtf^-^^^ 

My/atAer  gave  my  mother. 
This  last  passage  has  been  censured  as  an  oversight 
in  the  poet  t  but  peihaps  it  exhibits  only  a  finesh  proof 
of  his  art*  The  first  account  of  the  iiandkefchief»  as 
given  by  Othello,  was  purposely  ostentatious^  in 
Older  to  aknn  his  wile  the  more.  When  he  men* 
tions  it  a  second  time,  the  truth  was  sufficient  for  his 
purpose. 

This  circumstance  of  the  handkerchief  is  perhapl 
ridiculed  by  Ben  Jcmson^  in  his  Pottaster^^**  you  shall 
see  me  do  thi  Moor  $  master,  lend  me  your  scar/^** 

STSSVBirs. 

I  question,  whether  C?M«/^  was  written  early  enough 
to  be  ridiculed  by  the  Poetaster.  There  were  mai^ 
Dther  Moors  on  the  stage. 

It  is  certain  at  least,  that  the  passage, 

**  Our  new  heraldry  is  hands^  not  hciarU,'* 
(Could  not  b<s  inp^rted  before  the  middle  of  the  year  1 6 1 1 » 

FARMta. 

.  If  the  allusion  in  the  Poetaster  (which  was  printed  in 
t6oi)  were  to  Othello f  it  would  fix  its  date  much 
earlier  than  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  written  .*-*But 
the  allusion  in  the  pas^e  quoted,  is  not  tp  OthtUo^ 
but  to  an  old  play  caWcd  the  Battle  0/ Alcazar,  1^94  •-^ 

In 
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In  tb€  Poetaster^  Pyrgus,  who  says,  you  **  shall  sec 
me  do  the  Mo&Tf**  proceeds  in  the  same  scene,  and 
repeats  an  absurd  speech  of  the  Moor's  in  the  Battle  of 
Alcazar^  beginning  with  this  line  z 

*<  Where  art  thou,  boy  >  where  is  CalipoUs  ?*• 
which  ascertains  the  allusion  to  be  to  that  play. 

Malone* 
'  396.    '^sstienorik^']  The  old  quarto  reads^ 
Pil  be  in  speaking  liberal  as  the  air. 
LAeraly  is  free,  und^r  no  controul.    This  quality 
#f  North-wind  is  mentioned  in  FiSoria  Corombona, 
Sec.  l6i«s 

**  And  let  th'  tm*^«iiirNortli-wind  sweep  her  up.*' 
Again,    in  Jeronimo^   i.  e*    the  first  part  of  the 
Spanish  Tragedy^  160^ : 

*<  Now  let  your  bloods  be  liberal  as  the  sea." 

Steevens. 
415.    Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? ]  Shak- 

spere  might  mean,  does  heaven  reserve  its  thunder 
only  to  make  a  noise  ?  has  it  no  implements  of  mis* 
chief  to  punish  as  well  as  terrify  ? 
•   <'  — -*quum  fulmina  torques 
<<  Necquicquam  horremus  ?  caecique  in  nubibus 

ignes 
<<  Terrificant  animos,    et  inania  murmura  mis- 
cent?"  Steevens* 
431.     And  die  in  mvsiek,  &c.]    This,  and  the  two 
former  lines  of  the  speech,  are  wanting  in  the  first 
quarto.  Stbbvbns. 

436- 
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436.  .  -^the  ice-drook's  trnper^f}  In  the  first  edkion  it 
k  hebrooke's  temper^  Thence  corrupted  to  Ice-brook'' s.-^ 
Lho\Umper\  the  waters  of  that  river  of  Spain  are 
particularly  famous  for  tempering  of  steel.  The 
finest  arms  in  the  world  are  the  Catalonian  fusees. 

Pope* 
I  believe  the  old  reading  changed  to  ice-brook  is 
nght.    Steel  is  hardened  by  being  put  red  hot  into 
▼cry  cold  water.  Johnson. 

The  particular  name  of  the  ice^brooh  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  passages  in  Martial.  It  wask 
undoubtedly  the  brook  or  rivulet  called  ScUo  (now 
Xalon),  near  .Bilbilis  in  Celtiberia.  In  this  the 
Spaniards  plunged  all  their  swords  and  other  weapons 
while  hot  from  the  forge ;  and  to  the  icy  quality  of, 
the  waters,  they  were  indebted  for  their  stubborn 
temper  : 

**  Saevo  Bilbilin  optimam  metallo 
*<  Et  ferro  Plateam  suo  sonant em^ 
**  Q^usawJluBu  tenia  sed  inquieto 
'  Armorum-Salo  temperaior  ambit.*' 


Again, 
Again, 


**  Quibus  remissum  corpus  astringes  brevi, 
**  So/one,  qui  ferrum  gelat.^' 

**  Pugio,  quern  curvis  fignat  brevis  orbita 


"  Stridentem^c/t^w  Jiunc  Salo  tinxit  aquis.'* 
Again,  in  Justin,  1.  44.    «*  Praecipua  his  quidem  ferri 
materia,  sed  aqua  ipsa  ferro  violentior ;  quippe  tempe- 
raments 
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ramentb  ejus  fcrrum  acrius  redditur  5  rtec  ullum  apud 
ieos  tehtm  probatur  quod  non  aut  in  BilSile  fluVio  ant 
Chalybc  dngatur.  Unde  etiam  Chalybes  fluvii  hujus 
^finitimi  appellati,  ferroque  caeteris  praestare  dicuntUr.'* 
These  pzhs  of  Spain  have  been  at  all  times  famou6 
for  the  temper  of  their  arms*  Steevens. 

I  incline  to  read, 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  *tis  ehoes  temper. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  words  ['tis  ehroes"]  were  hud- 
4iled  together  either  in  transcribing  or  composing,  thus 
[*tisehroes]  the  compositor  in  running  it  over  with  his 
eye,  might  (to  make  it  sense  as  he  thought)  add  a 
couple  of  letters,  and  divide  the  words  thus  (t>fe'ise- 
broAes),  which  is  nearly  as  it  stands  in  the  old  quarto. 
I  doubt  whether  ice- brooks  dst  usual  in  the  climate  of 
Spain.  Blackstone^ 

456.  — (?  ilUstarr^d  wench  /]  This  and  the  Six  pre* 
ceding  lines,  are  omitted  in  the  first  quarto.  Wmck 
originally  signified  only  a  young  woman,  i^assendra^ 
in  Whetstone's  Promos^  &c.  1578,  says  of  herself; 
"  Oh  wretched  wenck^  where  may  I  first  com- 
playne  V* 
Again, 

*«  Tlierefore,  sweet  wenche^  helpc  me  to  rue  my 
woe." 
The  word  is  used  without  any  dishonourable  meaning 
fai  the  Bible. 

"  And  a  wench  told  him,"  &-c. 
And  again,  by  Gavin  Douglas,  in  his  version  of  the 

T  "— aiidetque 
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^<  ^audetque  viris  concurrere  virgo^* 

<*  This  wensche  stoutlye  rencounter  durst  witb 

men.**  Stbbybns. 

470.    — towards  his  f€et\]  To  sec  if,  according  to 

the  common  opinion,  his  feet  be  cloven,     Johnson. 

476'    ^^9  «»  ^y  ^^"'f  '<«  kappinas  to  die.]    Thp 

same  thought  has  already  occurred  ii|  4ntony  ^nd 

CUopatxa: 

•*  — 'Tis  well  thou'rt  gone— 

•*  If  it  be  well  to  live.  Stbbvens* 

477.    — 1«  the  praBice^T']    In  the  snare^   by  the 

stratagem  Johnson* 

505.    — ea  the  interim]  The  first  copy  has,  f « tkemck. 

It  wasy  I  suppose,  thought  upon  revisal,  that  nick  was 

too  femiliar.  Johnson. 

633*    SpeoA  o/me  as  lam ; — ]  The  first  quarto  reads^ 

Speak  of  them  as  they  are*    The  present  reading,  which 

is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  has  more  force.  Johnson^ 

bZl*  ofone^  whose  hand. 

Like  the  base  Indian  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  trihe ; — ]  I  have  restored 
Judian,  from  the  elder  quarto,  as  the  genuine  and 
more  eligible  reading.  Mr.  Pope  thinks  this  was  ocr 
casioned  probably  by  the  word /rt^r  just  after:  I  have 
many  reasons  to  oppose  this  opinion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  most  ignorant  Indian,  I  believe,  is  so  far 
the  reverse  of  the  dung- hill-cock  in  the  Jahle,  as  tp 
know  the  estimation  of  a  pearl  beyond  that  of  a  barley- 
corn :  so  that,  in  that  respe6l,  the  thought  itself 
would  not  be  just.    Then,  if  our  author  had  designed 
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to  reflect  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Indian  without  any 
farther  reproach,  he  would  have  called  him  mi^,  and 
not^^^.  Again,  I  am  persuaded,  as  my  friend  Mr» 
Warburton  long  ago  observed,  the  phrase  is  not  here 
literal^  huX  metaphorical:  and,  by  his  ^r<zr/,  our  author 
very  properly  means  d  fine  woman.  But  Mr.  Pope 
objects  farther  to  the  reading  Judian^  because,  to  make 
sense  of  this,  we  must  pre-suppose  some  particular 
story  of  a  Jew  alluded  to ;  which  is  much  less  ob- 
vious :  but  has  Shakspere  never  done  this  but  in  this 
nngle  instance  ?  I  am  satisfied,  in  his  Judian^  he  is 
alluding  to  Herod ;  who,  in  a  fit  of  blind  jealousy, 
threw  away  such  a  jewel  of  a  wife  as  Mariamne  was 
lo  him.  What  can  be  more  parallel  in  circumstance, 
than  the  conduft  of  Herod  and  Othello  ?  Nor  was  the 
story  so  little  obvious  as  Mr.  Pope  seems  to  imagine : 
for,  in  the  year  1613,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Carew  pub- 
lished a  tragedy  called  Mariam,  the  Fair  Queen  of 
Jewry.  I  shall  only  add,  that  our  author  might 
write  Judianf  or  Judean  (if  that  should  be  alleged  as 
any  objection),  instead  ofjudaan,  with  the  same  licence 
and  change  of  accent,  as,  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
he  shortens  the  second  syllable  of  Euphrates  in  pro- 
nunciation :  which  was  a  liberty  likewise  taken  by 
Spenser,  of  whom  our  author  was  a  studious  imitator, 

Theobald. 
LiAe  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away]   The  elder 
quarta  reads  jfudian,  and  this  is  certainly  right.    And 
by  the  Judian  is  meant  Herod,  whose  usage  to  Ma- 
riamne is  so  apposite  to  the  speaker's  case,  that  a 
T  ij  more 
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more  proper  instance  could  not  be  thought  of.  Be-* 
sides,  he  was  the  subje^  of  a  tragedy  at  that  tiiue»  as 
appears  from  the  words  in  Hamlet»  where  an  iU 
player  is  described^ 

"  —to  out-herod  Herod." 
The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fine  woman^  b 
so  common  as  source  to  need  examples. 

WARB0RTON* 

I  cannot  join  with  the  learned  criticks  in  cofu:eiTiDg 
this  passage  to  refer  either  to  the  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tives of  India>  in  re^^of  fearky  or  the  we^Uknown 
story  of  Herod  and  M^iamne.  The  poet  might  just 
as  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  that  of  Jeph« 
thahandhis  daughter. 

Othello,  in  detestation  of  what  he  had  done»  seems 
to  compare  lumself  to  anotiier  person  who  had  thrown 
away  a  iking  ^•aahte^  with  some  circumstanees  of  th« 
meanest  villany^  which  the  epithet  hasf  seems  to  imply 
in  its  general  sense,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  oolj 
for  low  or  mean*  The  Indian  could  not  properly  be 
termed  bau  in  the  former  and  most  common  senses 
whose  fault  was  ign9rance,  which  brings  its  own  ex- 
cuse with  it ;  and  the  crime  of  Herod  surdy  dteservcs 
a  more  aggravated  distm^ion^*  For  though  in  every 
crime,  great  as  well  as  small,  there  is  a  degree  of 
baseness,  yet  the  furiis  agitatus  amovf  such  as  contri- 
buted to  that  ef  Herod,  seems  to  ask  a  stronger  word 
to  characterize  it ;  as  there  was  spirit  at  least  in  what 
he  did,  though  the  spunt  of  a  fiend,  and  the  epithet 
base  would  better  suit  with  pe^ji  larcanyt  thaa  royal 
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gttilt.    Besides^  the  simile  appears  to  me  too  apposite 
almost  to  be  used  on  the  occasion,  and  is  little  more 
than  bringing  the  fa£l  into  comparison  with  itself« 
Each  through  jealousy  had  destroyed  an  innocent  wife, 
circumstances  so  parallel,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
Yariety  which  we  generally  find  in  one  allusion,  which, 
is  meant  to  illustrate  another,  and  at  the  same  time  to» 
appear  as  more  than  a  superfluous  ornament.  Neither 
do  I  believe  tlie  poet  intended  to  make  the  present- 
simile  coincide  with  all  tlie  circumstances  of  Othdlo^a 
situation,  but  merely  with  the  single  a6l  of  having 
basely  (as  he  himself  terms  it)  destroyed  that  on  wliich 
he  ought  to  have  set  a  greater  value.     As  Xht  pearl 
may  bear  a  literal  as  well  as  a  metapkarical  sense,  L 
would  rather  choose  to  take  it  in  the  literal  one,  and 
receive  Mr.  Pope's  rejected  explanation,  presupposing. 
Mojne  story  of  a  Jew  alluded  to^  which  might  be  well 
understood  ^  that  time,  though  now  perhaps  for- 
gotten, or  at  least  imperfectly  remembered,     I  have 
read  in  some  book,  as  ancient  as  ihe  time  of  Shak- 
spcrc,  the  following  tale  5  though,  at  present,  I  am 
unabk  either  to  recolleia:  the  title  of  tlie  piece,  or  the 
author's  name. 

A  Jew,  who  had  been  prisoner  for  many  years  ia 
distant  parts,  brought  with  him,  at  his  return  to 
Venice,:  a  great  number  of  pearls,  which  he  offered 
•n  the  'change  among  the  merchants,  and  (one  alone 
excepted)  disposed  of  them  to  his  satisfaction.  On 
this  pearl,  which  was  tlie  largest  ever  shewn  at  mar- 
ket, he  had  fixed  an  iimnoderate  price,  nor  couU  be 
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persuaded  to  make  the  least  abatement.  Many  of  the 
magnificosy  as  well  as  traders,  offered  him  consU 
derable  sums  for  it ;  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first 
demand.  At  last,  after  repeated  and  unsuccessful 
applications  to  individuals,  he  assembled  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  by  proclamation,  to  meet  him  on 
die  Rialto,  where  he  once  more  exposed  it  to  sale  on 
the  former  terms,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  having 
expatiated,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  singular  beauty 
and  value  of  it,  he  threw  it  suddenly  into  the  sea  be- 
fore them  all.  Though  this  anecdote  may  appear  in- 
consistent with  the  avarice  of  a  Jew,  yet  it  sufficiently 
agrees  with  the  spirit  so  renutrkable  at  all  times  in  the 
scattered  remains  of  that  vindictive  nation. 

Shakspere's  seeming  aversion  to  the  Jews  in  general, 
and  his  constant  desire  to  expose  their  avarice  and  6ase~ 
Mess  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  may  serve  to 
strengthen  my  supposition ;  and  as  that  nation,  in 
bis  time,  and  since,  has  not  been  famous  for  crimes 
faring  and  conspicuous,  but  has  rather  contented  itself 
to  thrive  by  the  meaner  and  more  successful  arts  of 
iaserusSf  there  seems  to  be  a  particular  propriety  in  the 
epithet.  When  FalstafF  is  justifying  himself  in- 
Henry  IV.  he  adds,  "  If  what  I  have  said  be  not  true, 
**  I  am  a  Jew,  an  Ebrew  Jew,'*  i.  e,  one  of  the  most 
$iispe6ted  chara6lers  of  the  time.  The  liver  of  a 
Jew  is  an  ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  Macbeth;  and 
the  vigilance  for  gain,  which  is  described  in  Shylock, 
may  afford  us  reason  to  suppose  the  poet  was  alluding 
to  a  story  like  that  already  quoted.  - 

Richer 
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Richer  than  all  his  tribcy  seems  to  point  out  the  Jew 
i^n  in  a  mercantile  light  j  and  may  mean,  that  the 
pearl  was  richer  than  all  the  gems  to  be  found  among  a  set 
of  nun  generally  fading  in  them.  Neither  do  I  recolle6l: 
that  Othello  mentions  many  things,  but  what  he  might 
fairly  have  been  allowed  to  have  had  knowledge  of  in 
the  course  of  his  peregrinations.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
similes  of  the  Euxine  sea  flowing  into  the  Propontick, 
and  the  Arabian  trees  dropping  their  gums.  The  rest 
of  his  speeches  are  more  free  from  mythological  and 
)iistorical  allusions,  than  almost  any  to  be  found  m 
Shakspere,  for  he  is  never  quite  clear  from  them  ; 
though  in  the  design  of  this  charafter  he  seems  to 
have  meant  it  for  one  who  had  spent  a  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  field,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  any  other 
knowledge  than  what  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  hi$ 
military  capacity.  It  should  be  observed,  that  most 
of  the  flourishes  merely  ornamental  were  added  after 
the  first  edition ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  proof  to  be 
met  with,  that  the  poet  in  his  alterations  sometimes 
forgot  his  original  plan. 

The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fine  woman^ 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  very  common ;  but  in  the 
instances  Dr.  Warburton  has  brought  to  prove  it  so, 
there  are  found  circumstances  that  immediately  shew 
a  woman  to  have  been  meant.  So,  in  Troilus  and 
fressida  : 

**  Her  bed  is  India,  there  she  lies  sl pearl. 
f*  Why  SHE  is  2i  pearl  whose  price  hath  launch'd,'* 
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In  Othello's  speech  we  find  no  such  leading  expressron ; 
^nd  are  therefore  at  liberty,  I  think,  to  take  the  pas^ 
«agc  in  its  /fV^rj/ meaning. 

Either  we  are  partial  to  discoveries  which  we  make 
for  ourselves,  or  the  spirit  of  controversy  is  conta- 
gious ;  for  it  usually  happens  that  each  possessor  of 
in  ancient  copy  of  our  author  is  led  to  assert  the  supe« 
nority  of  all  such  readings  as  have  not  been  exhibited 
In  the  notes,  or  received  into  the  text  of  the  last  edi* 
tion.  On  this  account,  our  present  republication  (and 
toiore  especially  in  die  celebrated  plays)  affords  a 
greater  number  of  these  diversities  than  were  ever  be» 
fore  obtruded  on  Ae  publick.  A  time  however  may 
arrive,  when  a  complete  body  of  variations  being 
printed,  our  readers  may  luxuriate  in  an  ample  feast 
of  tAats  and  whiches ;  and  thenceforward  it  may  be 
prophesied,  that  all  will  unite  in  a  wish  that  the*"^- 
ledlion  had  been  made  by  an  editor,  rather  than  sub- 
mitted to  their  own  labour  and  sagacity. 

To  this  note  should  be  subjoined  [as  an  apology  for 
many  others  which  may  not  be  thought  to  bring  con* 
Jvi^Hon  with  them]  that  the  true  sense  of  a  passage 
has  frequently  Remained  undetermined,  till  repeated 
experiments  have  been  tried  on  it ;  when  one  com- 
mentator, making  a  proper  use  of  the  errors  of  ano- 
ther, has  at  last  explained  it  to  universal  satisfe^on; 
When  mistakes  have  such  efFedls,  who  would  regret 
having  been  mistaken,  or  b^  sorry  to  prove  the 
means  of  directing  others,  by  that  affinity  which  a 
wrong  reading  or  interpretation  sometime^  has  to  the 
right,  though  he  has  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  produce 
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at  once  authorities  which  could  not  be  questioned, 
or  decisions  to  which  nothing  could  be  added  \ 

Steevens. 

I  abide  by  the  old  text,  '<  the  base  Judian:* 
Shakspere  seems  to  allude  to  Ha-od  in  the  play  of 
Mariamne  : 

"  I  had  but  one  inestimable  Jewel 

««  Yet  I  in  suddaine  choler  cast  it  dowoe, 
«<  And  dasht  it  all  to  pieces.". 

Farmer, 

Mr.  Theobald  is  often  unfaithful  in  his  account  of 
tiie  ancient  copies.  He  says,  he  has  restored  Judean 
from  the  elder  quarto;  but  both  the  quartos  read— 
Jndiarty  as  does  the  second  folio.  Judean  is  found  only 
Sfl  the  folio,  1623.  In  the  MS.  of  that  age  n  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  »,  and  they  who  arc 
conversant  with  the  press  well  know,  that  if  by  ne- 
gligence a  dot  is  omitted  over  t,  a  compositor  always 
considers  it  as  an  e.  Hence  probably  the  mistake  in 
tiie  first  folio*  It  is  surely  no  trivial  objeflion  to  the 
reading  Judean^  that  there  is  no  suck  word.  The 
country  is  Judaea,  or  Judea,  and  the  derivative  must 
be  Judean.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe  /ndian  to 
have  been  our  author's  word.  Hts  tribe  perhaps  does 
not  refer  cither  to  Judean  or  Indian^  but  to  the  pearl  t 
J  pearl  richer  than  the  whole  class  of  pearls.  His  for 
its  is  common  in  oui^  author. 

Whether  we  understand  pearl  in  its  primitive  or 

figiuative  sense,  I  strongly  incline  to  read  Indian^ 

because,  I  tliink,  the  pearl  would  naturally  bring  tlae 

,  y  people 
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peof>te  bf  the  Cas^  to  Shlik«{)e<f«*s  fllM)  the  o^iw 
nexion  in  Kis  tin*  bekig  <^miB«Sm4  «o  aitrtfftg)  UMftm 
contem{>drai7  author  has  distinguished  the  inliabitants 
of  India  by  «n  ep^liet  foiM^d  «pii  tkt  ti^mmaaanfe  of 
their  abodndiAjg  ki  ^lis : 

•< ^where  the  bright  sun  with  lus  tm^UMlt 

beanMfi 
«  Dotii  '^rdy  Kght  tilt  l^^iwM  Ai«ftV*M.** 

^ontthai)  a  trage(4y  by  T*  ICyd,  1594. 
Malonb. 

#old  ihatlt  isittliMftiat^  d«BJChfor  aC3tttMi^«04 
a  Turk  Id  Ak|>|MK  Oi^iello  is  booftil^  «if  fiii 
avfdacily.  A«9«ih 

551.     ^il/!^  myseijTto^ftpon  a  km.l  -So,  itttbt 
Second  Part  of  Mtft-loWs  TandmiMn^  *5^ : 
•<  V^  letifne ld«8  uiy  4or4  befoi«t  I*^> 
•"  Aiid  kft  ittc  cTye  ^vkh 'fcfe»iftg<«lf  t*y  4ofd»»» 

^54.    <{7  SpartHH  dog  /]  T9i^  <ii^  %>f  SfattA  va0» 

were  redkoited  «lndng  \hest  of  ^!ih&  invA  lieitK  ttA 

savage 'kind.  lfsiTnii«u. 

They  are  agaki  mentioned  in  -M  Mi^ummor  ^iqfif^ 

Dream  : 

•<  When  in  a  wood^jf 'OrtJle'A^y%2fy^the*wr 
^  With  hounds  cff  SpatUir  tilsYriAVv 

^60.    To  youy  lord  gmimurr^ 

kemains  ^ke  censure  of  ifds  'kSiHsh  witbun  ;} 
Rymer,  who  had  neitlier  vigour  of  Utic^iMttiim  l# 
i&ake  «  {)0et>  lior^sia^ngth^^^tt^nMNt  «to  iMte^ 
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cddkkt  at4|ppeaiB  fi»ni  kk  ^^lar,  and  hk  RamtrJism 
SMyrrg  iiiMi  |cet  j«Mt  ^aougli  to  play  4l;ie  bu&oii 
md,  caviller.  His  criticiim  oa  the  P^>H£  <)f  the  iasi 
i^«^  aokhoalyaflibdlureQftiiteittBarkSy  tniiifiaibeil 
£nMn  tbe  Pieiich  comtnentiAMS  on  Aristtde,  ane  one 
oontMiiiod  iieap  of  ignonnioe  anl  iAfioJeaoe.  AlflHNt 
the  oalf  reimifir  on  Shaktfpeie,  wincli^  I  tiiink,  de« 
saves  Ml  JMSvwr,  as  tipon  h^o's  diarjh6ter9  whicb  he 
thus  coMMre&.  To  erttertmin  the  mitfimfC  <Sft}^s  he)  aM 
mmetit^g  mam  mnd  mrprku^^  ^|»^  £omm§m  tauemmd 
nature,  he  woM  pttts  §iffm  ut  «  ti&urt  SsaanUmg^J^uke^ 
wtgrmttfidnmonif  instead  of  an  open-hearted^Jrank^  plain-' 
daatiag  wUier^  s,  <ikmMiiar  ^onStaini^  wfnJy  then  for 
some  thousands  of  years  in  the  world.  This  hath  the 
appearance  of  sense,  being  founded  on  that  rule  of 
Nature  and  Aristotle,  tiMKt  each  chara6ler  should  have 
manners  convenient  to  the  age,  sex,  and  condition. 

jEtatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores,  &c. 
says  Horace.  But  how  has  our  critick  applied  it } 
According  to  this  rule  it  is  confessed,  that  a  soldier 
should  be  brave,  gcneroits^  and  a  man  of  honour. 
This  is  to  be  his  dranutticlLoharaaer  But  either  one 
or  more  of  any  order  may  be  brought  in.  If  only  one, 
then  the  charadlerof  the«)i!<dfirtafkes  its  denomination 
from  the  manners  of  th9it.9R^.  Had  therefore  the 
only  soldier  in  this  play  been  lago,  the  rule  had  been 
transgressed,  and  Rymer's  censure  well  founded : 
for  then  this  eternal  villain  must  have  given  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  soldiery ;  which  had  been  unjust  and 
unnatural.  But  if  a  number  of  the  same  order  be  re- 
presented, 
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presented,  then  the  chara6ler  of  the  order  is  taken 
from  the  manners  of  the  majority ;  and  this  according 
to  nature  and  common  sense.  Now  in  this  play  there 
are  many  of  the  order  of  the  soldiery ;  and  all,  ex- 
cepting lago,  represented  as  open,  generous,  and 
brave.  From  thtse  the  soldier's  character  is  to  be 
taken ;  and  not  from  lagp,  who  is  brought  as  an  ex« 
ception  to  it  t  unless  it  be  unnatural  to  suppose  there 
could  be  an  exception ;  or  that  a  villain  ever  insi- 
nuated  himself  into  that  corps.  And  thus  Shakspere 
stands  clear  of  this  impertinent  criticism. 

Warburton. 
561.    —-/^«  censure]  i.  e,  the  sentence.  Stbevens. 


THB  END» 
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